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IMPROVEMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1997 

U.S. Senate, 

Oversight of Government Management, Restructuring, 

AND THE District of Columbia Subcommittee, 

OF THE Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:20 a.m., in room 
SD-342, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Sam Brownback, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Brownback, Lieberman, and Cleland. 

Staff Present: Ron Utt, Staff Director, Esmeralda M. Amos, Chief 
Clerk, and Joyce Yamat, professional staff member. 

Senator Brownback. We will call the hearing to order. Appre- 
ciate our witnesses coming today. I have a couple of quick an- 
nouncements. We are going to go out of order on opening state- 
ments due to Senator Cleland’s other obligations that he has. I 
want to make one introduction of a witness that is not here to tes- 
tify but that is here to help us out on the TV industry, an item that 
we had a hearing on yesterday. Dean Jones is with us. Dean, you 
might remember from “Love Bug,” and “That Darn Cat” — Dean, 
stand up — some 40 other movies, pictures, and now wants to work 
to help clean up television and produce some good family quality 
films in the future so he is here meeting with you. Thanks for join- 
ing us. 

Mr. Jones. It is a pleasure to be here. 

Senator Brownback. And we want to help and support your ef- 
fort. I do need an unanimous consent from the other Members, if 
I could, on extraneous matters being introduced into the record 
that some of the witnesses put forward. 

Senator Lieberman. Without objection, we will allow that infor- 
mation to be put into the record. ^ 

Senator Brownback. This is a key hearing today on education 
in the District of Columbia. We have a number of excellent wit- 
nesses. We have some tough questions on what has taken place on 
the educational system within the District of Columbia that we 
need to confront for the citizens of the District and also for the citi- 
zens of this Nation. So I hope we can have a very enlightening, a 
very frank, a very clear discussion on what we are going to do to 


^ Miscellaneous statements and information submitted for the record appears in the Appendix 
on page 173. 
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better provide for education of the children in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I have an opening statement as does Senator Lieberman, 
but as I mentioned at the outset in the interest of Senator 
Cleland’s time, who has some other obligations, I would like to turn 
the microphone over to Senator Cleland for his opening statement 
before I issue my own. Senator Cleland. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CLELAND 

Senator Cleland. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appre- 
ciate your indulgence and the indulgence of Senator Lieberman. 
Mr. Chairman, I’m pleased that the Subcommittee is holding a 
hearing to determine just how to improve the public schools in the 
Nation’s capital. I came to Congress with a strong commitment to 
public education. I am a product of that public educational system. 
I went through the public school system in De Kalb County, grad- 
uating from Lithonia High School in Georgia. I was a State Senator 
from that area and sat on the Education Committee, and as former 
head of the Veterans Administration, I ran the largest educational 
program in the country, the GI bill. 

I do believe the Federal Government should be a partner with 
States, local districts and schools, to provide the educational oppor- 
tunities that will allow all children to reach high academic stand- 
ards in positive learning and teaching environment. I also believe 
there is tremendous common ground here in the Congress and in 
the country in support of efforts to improve public education, both 
by making sufficient resources available and by insisting on more 
accountability, more safety and more discipline and higher stand- 
ards. 

It was unfortunate, in my view, that in the last Congress, the ef- 
forts to improve the D.C. schools centered on a divisive and con- 
troversial effort to push private school vouchers paid with public 
tax dollars. In my opinion, this was not good educational policy. It 
was not frankly constitutional. I hope in this Congress we can work 
on a bipartisan basis and move forward with an agenda to improve 
public schools in D.C. and in every urban, suburban and rural 
school in the country. As I said before, there is considerable com- 
mon ground here. I believe it can be done. We must give every 
child a healthy and safe school building, teachers who are certified 
teachers, up-to-date textbooks and state-of-the-art educational ac- 
tivities, and the support services of health care, nutrition, and en- 
hanced parental and community involvement to make it possible 
for teachers to teach and students to learn. 

These must be joined by effective measures to improve account- 
ability and standards in our public schools. Serious concern has 
been raised about the Milwaukee and Cleveland voucher programs. 
The recent Milwaukee study, which we will hear about today, has 
been criticized by a variety of academic researchers for serious 
methodological flaws. For example, a question has not been an- 
swered apparently, which is what happened to the 25 percent of 
the voucher accepted students who left the voucher schools each 
year in Milwaukee? At this point, I think it is fair to say that the 
research on Milwaukee does not prove the case that significant 
achievement gains have occurred because of vouchers, something 
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one would expect to see if the proponents of vouchers are right that 
private schools are inherently better than public schools. 

Mr. Chairman, now is not the time to give up on our public 
schools. What we now need is public school reform. The most cre- 
ative ideas often come from teachers, parents, students, locally 
elected boards of education, principals and community members. 
We need to have curriculum and assessments that embody high 
academic standards, an effective discipline policy, and a profes- 
sional development program that enables school staff and adminis- 
trators to implement good teaching and learning practices. The 
forms adopted under this system will be realistic and empower 
teachers to teach and students to learn and parents to get involved. 

At a time when government spending at all levels of government 
are heavily constrained, we must avoid shifting public tax dollars 
away from public educational improvement. No company has re- 
tooled itself on the cheap. My strong preference would be to have 
this Subcommittee focus our efforts in how to improve our public 
schools and not on how to transfer a few students into private and 
parochial schools with public dollars. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately 
my schedule does not permit me to stay here for the testimonies. 
However, I will look forward to reviewing your written remarks 
and I apologize to the witnesses for they have traveled so far. 

Senator Cleland. Mr. Chairman, thank you again for allowing 
me to make these remarks. Thank you so much. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. Senator Cleland. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR BROWNBACK 

Senator Brownback. I want to welcome our many guests and my 
colleagues and our very distinguished panelists in our series of 
oversight hearings. This is our second hearing that we are having 
today on the District of Columbia. Our first hearing covered tax in- 
centives for the city’s revival, and today we will focus on education 
in the District’s troubled school system. 

I have to note at the very outset some extraordinarily troubling 
incidences that have been reported in the newspaper this week 
that occurred last week. I cannot tell you how troubled I was to 
read this in the Wednesday Washington Times about school sex 
incidences being common, that the President of the D.C. School 
Board is saying that these incidences involving 9- to 12-year old 
children disrobing, performing sexual acts in the classroom, that is 
just incredible. It is outrageous. My daughter is in the fifth grade, 
11 years old, and would be in that category of age, and I cannot 
imagine this taking place. This is beyond the pale, and I want to 
talk about this today, about what is it that we do to change this 
because this is not right for the kids. It is just not right and we 
have got to stop those things from taking place. 

I hope we can have some good dialogue. I know you are in the 
middle of sorting some of this out of what we have to do to resolve 
that, but this cannot be allowed to continue, and I want to discuss 
that here today, and Senator Lieberman and I will be discussing 
this after this hearing in this room, as well as about these unfortu- 
nate incidences that have taken place. 

Now, getting back to the issue at hand, I find that despite the 
availability of financial resources, which do compare favorably with 
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other school systems, the District of Columbia schools suffer from 
poor performance, threats to safety and well-being, shortages of 
materials and supplies and a crumbling infrastructure that has ne- 
cessitated court ordered closings and repairs. And as for edu- 
cational performances, I am sad to say that the facts do speak for 
themselves. For elementary school students, reading scores are 
well below the national average and have actually declined signifi- 
cantly in three of the city’s wards. Performance on the Comprehen- 
sive Test Basic Skills is below the national average. Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test scores are also well below the national average and 
below those of the neighboring jurisdictions. 

Because of these and other reasons, last November the control 
board exercised the responsibility given to it by Congress and 
stripped most of the responsibilities from the existing school board, 
replaced the superintendent, and appointed the Emergency Transi- 
tional Board of Education Trustees, representatives of which are 
here with us today. 

Before we begin, I would like to add to these brief introductory 
remarks another perspective to this hearing by trying to express 
what this issue means to our Nation’s most precious and most vul- 
nerable asset, and that is our children. It is they who are the chief 
victims of failed schools and failed approaches to badly needed re- 
form. Although the outward manifestations of school failings are 
many, perhaps none is more harmful than the exceptionally high 
dropout rate that leaves an alarming number of students without 
a diploma. In today’s demanding world, costs of these failures are 
extreme, and these dropouts will pay this price everyday for the 
rest of their lives and then on top of that some of these sex in- 
stances within the schools, and that impact is just extraordinarily 
damaging to our children. 

Losses of this magnitude are one of the many burdens that are 
being imposed upon our children, but even worse for those students 
who already begin life in some cases with too many disadvantages. 
As Americans, this should be a source of shame for us, and it 
should motivate us to do better than we have and to look for new 
ways to solve our problems. To help us develop these reforms. Sen- 
ator Lieberman and I have invited some of our best and brightest 
education experts from all walks of life to share with us their wis- 
dom and experience with an opportunity to hear also from the dis- 
tinguished General Becton, several of America’s former top State 
and local officials, concerned parents and experienced educators. I 
think we will have a very productive session this morning as we 
talk about one of the most difficult issues confronting the District 
of Columbia and certainly confronting some of our most vulnerable 
and most important assets in the form of our children. 

We will have our first panel up momentarily. I would like to turn 
the microphone, though, first over to Senator Lieberman for an 
opening statement. Senator Lieberman. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR LIEBERMAN 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. I am really de- 
lighted to continue to work with you on these problems of mutual 
concern. I share with you obviously the sense of profound concern 
but really outrage particularly at this event with the students in- 
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volved in so-called consensual sex, young people. I have a 9-year- 
old daughter so we all identify with this in a personal way, but you 
know it struck me as I have been following this story in the papers 
and TV, radio, here in Washington, that this is one of those events 
where we hear so much bad news, sometimes it becomes an ava- 
lanche, and we are unable to distinguish, but this is one of those 
events that we ought to stop and absorb in all its horror and see 
it as a sign of the decline of our civilization that this could have 
happened in a public school which used to be, in loco parentis, in 
place of the parents. You know this kind of thing was unthinkable 
and maybe it will rivet our attention. You remember decades ago, 
the Kitty Geneves case, where this woman was being attacked and 
screamed out and neighbors — later it turned out an awful lot of 
people heard her but were too frightened to do anything about it. 
And this dreadful event may be so horrible that it may galvanize 
public opinion and a willingness to focus on the kids, who, as you 
said, are the victims here. 

Too much of the argument about what to do about education in 
political circles has to do with vested interests, with the status quo, 
with protecting the form of education as opposed to focusing on 
what is best for the kids. And that is what I hope we will do here 
today. The plight of the schools of the District of Columbia is tragic 
and disgraceful. When it happens in the District, it becomes not 
only a local tragedy and a local disgrace, it becomes a national 
tragedy and a national disgrace. But the truth is what is hap- 
pening here, though worse than in many cases around the country, 
most cases, is also typical of what is happening in a lot of places 
in our schools. 

I can tell you that it hits particularly close to home for me this 
morning, Mr. Chairman, because the capital city of my State, 
which is Hartford, Connecticut, is going through a similar crisis. 
Just yesterday, the General Assembly of the State of Connecticut 
dissolved the Hartford Board of Education and took over the Hart- 
ford schools because the school system, like so many around the 
country, has been plagued by a shrinking tax base and an increas- 
ingly disadvantaged and segregated student population, and years 
of petty bickering and political turf fighting among political people, 
teachers unions, administrators unions, and in the midst of it all 
of it what is forgotten is the kids. 

Obviously, the D.C. Control Board took much the same action 
last fall as the Hartford School Board endured yesterday. And I 
think there is a broad consensus that that was the right and nec- 
essary thing to do. We are very privileged to have with us this 
morning the new management team to testify for the first time be- 
fore Congress, and I want to personally welcome you. General 
Becton and Dr. MacLaury. I admire your courage in taking on 
these assignments. As General Becton said, he has some friends 
who have suggested to him that he should have checked with a 
psychiatrist before doing this, but let us put it this way, I put the 
emphasis on your courage. 

There has been a lot of speculation about your plans for resusci- 
tating the District school system, and I look forward to hearing 
from you what those plans are and how we can be of help to you. 
The Chairman, Senator Brownback, and I are very anxious to play 
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a constructive and supportive role. In some cases, frankly, to play 
an advocacy or agitating role as the Senate’s Oversight Sub- 
committee for the District of Columbia, if that seems appropriate. 
We are going to explore today some innovative ways to go at this. 
One is the whole question of a scholarship or voucher program for 
low-income families. I was sponsor of legislation a year ago that 
would have created such a program, offering annual scholarships 
of up to $3,000 to more than 1,000 District students who qualified 
based on need. 

That legislation actually garnered the support of a majority of 
the Congress and will likely do so again this year, but for it to 
work, it has got to have broader support including the full support 
of the folks who are running the District of Columbia school sys- 
tem. I am also very interested to hear about the city’s new charter 
school program. I must say that I am concerned by the pace at 
which this program is moving forward and some of the reports I 
have heard about its mismanagement. So I will look forward to 
hearing from both of you about that. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, let me reiterate what you have said, 
which is our need to be open to new ideas here and new solutions, 
remembering that these are not normal times, and they do not call 
out. These are not normal situations in the school system, and they 
call out, in that sense, for abnormal, bold, radical, unconventional 
responses, which recognize that we are not just losing generations 
of young people, we are destroying generations of young people. 
There was a startling statement in a report produced by the control 
board here in Washington, which said that the longer students stay 
in the District’s public school system, the less likely they are to 
succeed educationally. Can you imagine that? Well, we have to turn 
that around, and I hope together with you, we can. Thanks, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. Senator Lieberman. 

Our first panel is General Julius W. Becton, Jr., the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer for the District of Columbia Public Schools. Along with 
him will be Dr. Bruce MacLaury, Chairman of the Emergency 
Transition Education Board of Trustees. General Becton, we wel- 
come both of you to the Subcommittee. We look forward to a discus- 
sion of what we can do to solve this crisis problem for our children, 
and General Becton, I may suggest this may be the toughest battle 
in your distinguished career that you have joined. It is certainly 
one of the most important. 

Welcome General Becton. 

TESTIMONY OF GENERAL JULIUS W. BECTON, JR.,i CHIEF EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

General Becton. Thank you, sir. Mr. Chairman, Senator Lieber- 
man, at the outset let me point out clearly I share your outrage of 
the events that you mentioned, and I assure you that we are doing 
everything legally possible in this matter. I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today to discuss improvement opportu- 
nities for public education in the Nation’s capital. I have with me 


^The prepared statement of General Becton appears in the Appendix on page 65. 
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several members of my senior staff who I may ask to respond to 
some of your questions. I will summarize my remarks but I have 
a prepared statement that I would like to submit to you at the end 
of my report. 

Senator Brownback. Without objection. 

General Becton. Mr. Chairman, to understand where we are 
and where we are going, it is important to consider the tremendous 
change that has occurred within the last year in the governance 
and direction of the D.C. public schools. As you stated, I became 
the chief executive officer through an order of the D.C. Financial 
Authority on November 15, 1996. As CEO, I serve both as Super- 
intendent and Chief State School Officer. This order also estab- 
lishes the 9-member Emergency Transitional Education Board of 
Trustees, of which I am a member, and of course. Dr. MacLaury 
is the Chairman. 

Six months before the Einancial Authority’s order, in April 1996, 
Congress passed the District of Columbia School Reform Act of 
1995. This act required the development of a long-term education 
reform plan. It also required the design and implementation of a 
comprehensive program for the repair, improvement, maintenance 
and management of the public school facilities. 

In addition, the act established a charter school law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Having set the context in which we are now operating, a context 
that provides tremendous opportunity for a positive change, I will 
now turn to our goals for improving public education in the Dis- 
trict. To characterize our goals as simply as possible, I believe that 
by June 30, 2000, our successes or failures will be judged on 
whether or not we achieve fundamental improvement in three core 
areas: (1) academics; (2) school facilities; and (3) personnel and fi- 
nancial management systems. 

What I mean by fundamental improvement is that these core 
areas will be on a firm foundation for continuous progress in future 
years. My guiding principle in this effort is “Children Eirst.’’^ All 
of our efforts must be weighed in terms of their impact on children 
first. Our goals for the core area of academics embrace the objec- 
tives of the School Reform Act of 1995 and elaboration on those ob- 
jectives in the Children Eirst Eramework developed by the Emer- 
gency Board of Trustees. The Children Eirst Eramework provides 
the blueprint for the long-range education reform plan we are now 
developing. I have included a copy of the framework for the record. 

Our first goal is to ensure that all students are taught to world- 
class academic standards to prepare them for productive work, fur- 
ther education and responsible citizenship. To accomplish this goal, 
we must first adopt rigorous content and performance standards, 
with aligned curriculum, assessments, and professional develop- 
ment. 

Our second goal in the core area of academics is to provide an 
academically competent, well trained and caring staff and hold 
them accountable for results. To accomplish this, we must adopt 
clear standards for competency for hiring and evaluating principals 
and teachers. 


draft entitled “Children First,” March 17, 1997, appears in the Appendix on page 71. 
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Our third goal in the core area of academics is to promote school 
autonomy and accountability through decentralization and greater 
parental choice. To accomplish this, we will foster a variety of 
school restructuring efforts and facilitate the development of high 
quality charter schools. 

Concerning public charter schools, we intend to facilitate the de- 
velopment of high quality charter schools that will serve as labora- 
tories of change for the entire school system. To accomplish this, 
we will work closely with the two existing chartering authorities. 
We are also developing an expanded role for the Emergency Board 
of Trustees. As a State education agency, the Emergency Board of 
Trustees has responsibility for all public schools, including charter 
schools. 

The School Reform Act of 1995 permits the establishment of up 
to 100 charter schools over the next 5 years, including the conver- 
sion of existing public schools, now operated and managed by the 
Board of Trustees and the CEO. We believe that charter schools 
with high quality educational programs and sound business man- 
agement hold great potential to improve the choices and quality of 
public education available in the District. 

Last, a comment on tuition vouchers, one form of school choice 
that may become a topic of much debate, as it has before in this 
city. While the Emergency Board of Trustees does not have an offi- 
cial position on tuition vouchers, we do have several concerns. Our 
first concern pertains to accountability. While charter schools are 
privately operated, independent schools with performance contracts 
through public bodies, can similar accountability for students’ out- 
come be built into a voucher arrangement? Would private schools 
receiving tuition vouchers agree to meet certain standards? If so, 
how would such schools differ from charter schools? 

Our second concern relates to the impact a protracted debate 
over tuition vouchers, or an effort to implement them, could have 
on our progress in achieving the fundamental reforms just under- 
way, including implementation of the charter school legislation. As 
you consider potential legislation in the area of tuition vouchers, 
we ask that you consider these areas of concern. 

In the core area of school facilities, we have developed a Long 
Range Eacilities Master Plan, which we believe will allow us to re- 
turn our school facility inventory to a safe environment that is con- 
ducive to teaching and learning. We intend to submit this plan to 
the Congress by April 25, as required by the School Reform Act. 

Our goals for the third core area, personnel and financial man- 
agement systems, involves rebuilding broken systems and imple- 
menting new ones. We must restructure the ways that we develop, 
evaluate, and track personnel. Our first goal must be to know ex- 
actly how many employees we have, what they are doing, and how 
they are funded. We will have that effort completed in May. Then 
we must determine whether their jobs are consistent with our 
goals. Our goal for improving financial management includes pre- 
senting a budget for fiscal year 1998 that is built from scratch and 
from the bottom up, based on a school-based budgeting formula as 
required by the School Reform Act of 1995. 

To conclude my statement, I feel compelled to restate my guiding 
principle: Children Eirst. The pledge I make today, and the pledge 
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I will continue to make, is that all of our efforts in achieving funda- 
mental improvements in the three core areas of academics, school 
facilities and personnel and financial management systems must be 
weighed in terms of their impact on children. Failure to meet the 
needs of the children in this city is not an option. Sir, that con- 
cludes my portion of the remarks, and I would like to turn it over 
to Dr. MacLaury. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much. General Becton, and 
we will look forward to a good discussion. Dr. MacLaury, thank you 
for joining us. 

TESTIMONY OF BRUCE MacLAURY.i CHAIRMAN, EMERGENCY 
TRANSITION EDUCATION BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Dr. MacLaury. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Sen- 
ator Lieberman. It is a pleasure to be here today. Let me preface 
my comments by saying that I share your outrage at the incidences 
that have occurred within the D.C. public schools this past week. 

I have full confidence in General Becton and the actions that he 
has taken and is taking and will take with respect to both violence 
and safety in the schools. That has been enunciated as our top pri- 
ority. This week shows that we still have a ways to go. 

The 9-member Board of Trustees was established by the District 
of Columbia Financial Responsibility and Management Assistance 
Authority to act as agents of that Authority responsible for the op- 
eration and management of the D.C. public schools. Five of the 
trustees, all of whom reside in the District, were appointed directly 
by the Authority. One member was selected by the Authority from 
a list of three parents of D.C. public school students, submitted by 
the mayor. One member was selected by the Authority from a list 
of three D.C. public school teachers provided by the Council of the 
District of Columbia. 

The CEO/Superintendent, General Becton, is a member of the 
trustees, as he said, and so is the President of the D.C. Board of 
Education. Those are the members of the new Emergency Board of 
Trustees. The Financial Authority established the trustees after de- 
claring a state of emergency in the District’s public school system. 
This drastic action was precipitated by its finding “that in virtually 
every category and for every grade level, by virtually every meas- 
ure of performance, the District public school system has failed to 
provide a quality education for all children and a safe environment 
in which to learn.” That is a quotation from the Control Board’s 
order. 

More specifically, the Authority concluded that, despite per pupil 
expenditures that exceeded the national average, the D.C. public 
schools had student test scores, as you pointed out, Mr. Chairman, 
that were consistently below the national averages, that the schools 
were unacceptably violent, that they lacked such vital materials 
and services as textbook, and teacher training, and that they dis- 
played gross mismanagement in the areas of personnel, facilities, 
procurement, budget and finance. 

Based on these findings, the Authority directed, authorized and 
empowered us as trustees and the CEO/Superintendent: To im- 


^The prepared statement of Dr. MacLaury appears in the Appendix on page 78. 
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prove the quality of education services provided to D.C. public 
school students; to strengthen school system management; to re- 
duce the costs of non-educational services — that is a key point; to 
develop a long-term educational reform plan; to develop District- 
wide assessments and establish procedures to ensure that teachers 
are accountable for student performance; to make recommendations 
to improve community, parent and business involvement; to assess 
D.C. public school students’ opportunities to participate in such 
events as arts and athletics; to establish procedures that ensure 
that D.C. public school students acquire the skills necessary for 
employment; and to enact policies and procedures that ensure that 
the school system runs ethically and effectively. That is a long list 
of mandates that came to the trustees from the Control Board, and 
we are doing our best to live up to these mandates. 

Toward these ends, the trustees have, to date, approved a draft 
education framework for the D.C. public schools, which General 
Becton has submitted for the record. We have also devoted consid- 
erable time and energy to assessing nationally recognized academic 
standards as well as aligned assessments and teacher training. It 
is our intent to have those high standards in place by the begin- 
ning of the next school year. 

In a parallel effort to improve school system management, we 
have approved a proposed 1998 budget for the D.C. public schools 
that is school-based, as General Becton said, and premised on the 
reduction of non-instruction positions. We want people in the class- 
room who are competent and can instruct the children, but we do 
not need more people in the schools or in the central offices than 
are absolutely necessary to provide needed services. 

We have also begun the arduous task of closing schools and will 
vote to close a number of our buildings by the end of this month. 
The ultimate goal of the trustees is set out in the vision statement 
that we adopted. It is to educate all D.C. public school students in 
schools of the future, that are collegial communities of professional 
and intellectually prepared teachers and administrators who teach 
to world-class standards in safe and caring environments in which 
children master academic, technological and social competencies 
that give them real choices in life and provide bridges to further 
education, productive work, and responsible citizenship. 

Now that is a very big mouthful. It is a high aspiration. The chil- 
dren deserve no less, and it is the trustees’ responsibility to see 
that this vision is translated into reality. We undertake this re- 
sponsibility with great seriousness, Mr. Chairman. I will end my 
remarks here and will be happy to respond to your comments and 
questions. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. Dr. MacLaury. I appreciate 
that. Because there is so much on my mind, I want to start off with 
this incident of the sex in schools taking place because I just find 
this horrendous that it actually occurred and with students of that 
age. What immediate steps are being taken to ensure that these 
acts do not occur now or in the near future or ever again in the 
D.C. schools? What is taking place now? 

General Becton. Mr. Chairman, I wish I could assure you that 
they will never occur again, but I also recognize the fact that what 
we had in that school was the result of, in my judgment, inatten- 
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tiveness on the part of a teacher, who by the way had a class that 
was twice the size it should have been, a failure of the system to 
provide the teacher that should have been replaced, and the con- 
cern or lack thereof on the part of the principal, but we are in the 
process, as we speak, of taking a hard look at exactly what hap- 
pened and, as I mentioned earlier, we are in the process of dealing 
with the two people directly concerned. I cannot discuss publicly 
what actions I have taken until they have had their legal proce- 
dures process provided to them. We are using this as a vehicle to 
get to all the other schools to point out to teachers and principals 
alike that these kinds of things cannot be tolerated, that we must 
pay attention, we must assume certain responsibility, we cannot 
leave children unattended in large groups behind closed doors. And 
we also appeal to the public, to the parents, that they must take 
some responsibility, too, because according to what I read in the 
papers, as you did, some of these ideas came from children who 
have seen videotape at home of some of the acts. I would like to 
tell you that we can control that; we cannot. 

Senator Brownback. The President of the D.C. School Board 
said in Wednesday’s newspaper, and I just want to read you this 
quote, and ask you to tell me this is not true. But he said if the 
media wanted to go around and look at other schools, they would 
see incidences like that going on all the time, referring to these 
sexual incidences that occurred on April 7 with these children ages 
9 to 12. Is that true? 

General Becton. I do not believe that is the case. 

Senator Brownback. What steps are being taken to put in place 
a zero tolerance for sexual acts in grade schools in the District of 
Columbia? To me, I hope you are establishing that as a standard 
yesterday. 

General Becton. We have started, sir, not just yesterday, but 
from the very beginning of my administration. On the subject of 
matters of sexual harassment, we have a zero tolerance policy stat- 
ed. And the employees know that; the students have heard that. I 
have used the term whenever I had an opportunity to point that 
out. You are asking what specific things we have done subsequent 
to that action last week? We have not put anything out in writing 
except to reiterate what we have in writing already. 

Senator Brownback. Dr. MacLaury, do you care to respond to 
any of those statements or questions I had? 

Dr. MacLaury. Again, I have no knowledge that this kind of in- 
cident is rampant in the schools. I do not know. I have not spoken 
with Don Reeves, the President of the School Board, as to the basis 
on which he made that statement, but I will speak with him. If he 
has any evidence of that kind of activity, he should be bringing it 
to us rather than just reporting it to the press. 

Senator Brownback. I think this is an item of primary impor- 
tance. I mean if you have children that age doing sexual acts, how 
are they ever going to learn in that type of environment where 
things are taking place. I just cannot even imagine that they could 
possibly learn if these are instances that are occurring. 

Dr. MacLaury. I think that it is fair to say that you are abso- 
lutely correct, but the same thing could be said of acts of violence 
or intimidation or drugs or any other kind of illegal activity that 
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is taking place in or near the schools. This is not a single kind of 
action that is being focused on. It is the entire environment in 
which the children must have security and safety in which to learn. 

Senator Brownback. Well, answer me this then. Should we not 
be providing then choice or vouchers to the parents of children at 
Winston School where this incident occurred today so that they are 
not having to stay in that environment? I mean, General Becton, 
if you had troops that were pinned down in an area that was very 
damaging to their health or situation, you would do everything you 
could to get them out of there immediately. 

General Becton. That is correct. 

Senator Brownback. Should we be allowing those students or 
their parents if they desire to get out of that school that they get 
out immediately with a voucher or whatever other options are 
available for education? 

General Becton. Mr. Chairman, the parents obviously have a 
choice of moving from a school to another school with sufficient rea- 
son for that. I do not believe that this should be used as an exam- 
ple of a typical activity, typical environment in Winston or in any 
other school. I think what we have, as I said before, is an aberra- 
tion. I would hope that it would never happen again. I cannot give 
you my word on it. We can work to make sure that teachers and 
principals are sensitive to it, but I do not think that this should 
be the reason that we should start a new program called vouchers. 
I think there are many, many other areas that we should certainly 
explore and also consider what we are saying when we do talk 
about the subject of vouchers. 

Dr. MacLaury. Senator Brownback, may I add to that one com- 
ment? 

Senator Brownback. Please. 

Dr. MacLaury. It seems to me we have an obligation to all of 
the children and all of the parents in that school and in every 
school. We have to make sure that that school is safe and not just 
give vouchers to those parents who have sufficient concern and 
ability and interest to move their children. Vouchers may be a pos- 
sibility, but, in addition, we have to fix that school so that cannot 
happen for those parents who do not choose to have their children 
move. 

Senator Brownback. Currently, children and parents do have 
choice within the public educational system in the District of Co- 
lumbia. You would grant to any of those parents concerned about 
their students today that they are allowed to move their children 
out of Winston School today if they are concerned about this in- 
stance? 

General Becton. We would. 

Senator Brownback. OK. I will have additional questions, but 
we are going to move this back and forth some on a time clock. So 
Senator Lieberman, I am happy to let you have a round of ques- 
tioning. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. Obviously I am just 
going to briefly continue on this subject of this incident with the 
fourth graders just because it rivets us and it is the extreme of 
what we have heard although obviously we have heard a lot of dif- 
ferent horror stories, and I want to just focus on what is happening 
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now because obviously this is a critical moment in terms of the 
messages you are sending. What is happening to the teacher and 
the principal involved here now? Are they still on duty? 

General Becton. They are not. 

Senator Lieberman. So you have by some form you have admin- 
istratively suspended them? 

General Becton. They are on administrative leave right now. 

Senator Lieberman. Yes. That was something you ordered, Gen- 
eral, or 

General Becton. That is correct. 

Senator Lieberman. OK. That is good. And now there is a dis- 
ciplinary process or adjudication process of some kind going on? 

General Becton. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lieberman. OK. Well, obviously you have to make the 
judgment, but I appreciate the strength of your statements because 
everybody is watching, particularly other people in the school sys- 
tem, and the way in which you handle this and the severity of the 
reaction, I think, is going to be the beginning of a deterrence policy 
to try to stop this from happening, but again, we are putting a lot 
of pressure on the schools in this period of our history because fam- 
ilies have failed, the culture has failed. We held a hearing here yes- 
terday about the impact of television on kids’ values, and we had 
some experts here. They have studied the impact of violent tele- 
vision shows on kids, and they find that they make the kids more 
violent. The research is just beginning on the sexual content of the 
entertainment culture, but I would be shocked if the research does 
not show that if kids come home from school and they watch these 
trash talk shows and all they hear about is sex and sex and sex, 
if they turn on the soap operas in the afternoon when they come 
home, and they see people constantly getting into bed half naked 
and being involved in sexual acts, and there is no standard above 
them, whatever, either parents or religion or whatever, they are 
going to bring this into, human nature being what it is, it is going 
to come into the schools and then we are going to ask you to deal 
with it. 

So I do not blame it all on the school system, but now it is your 
problem, and I think the least we can ask is that you create a cli- 
mate in which there is, as the Chairman said, zero tolerance and 
real tough punishment of anybody responsible for this kind of be- 
havior. Part of the public outrage here was not just the fact that 
this occurred with young kids, but the reaction of the administrator 
on the scene who sort of dismissed it as, well, it was consensual 
sex. I mean, can a 9, 10, 11, or 12 year old, can we say that appro- 
priately? 

As you know, one of the parents, at least one, has said that their 
daughter was not consensually involved. All right. I am going to 
leave that for now and let me just step back from your opening 
statements and ask you this. You are both people of experience and 
admirable accomplishment, and you come to this at about 2 min- 
utes till midnight here, and this is late in the day, and we are put- 
ting a lot of pressure on you and hope on you. Let me just ask you, 
apart from the opening statements, which I heard, speak to me, we 
are just meeting across the table, you have been given this enor- 
mous problem to deal with, what do you see? What is the problem? 
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How have we gotten to a point here in our Nation’s schools, our 
capital school system, where school violence is out of control, 40 
percent of the kids do not graduate from high school. I mean it goes 
on and on and on. Bloated administrative budgets. But what is 
wrong? If you had to cite the top three things, just talking across 
the table, what has happened here? How has this happened? Gen- 
eral, do you want to start? 

General Becton. Sure. Let me first point out, Mr. Lieberman, I 
came to the District in 1964. I have five grown children, all five of 
our children attended school in the District of Columbia, two grad- 
uated from Coolidge. The third one entered sixth grade and her 
mean old father took her out of school in 12th grade and took her 
to Killeen, Texas. It took her a long time to get over old dad doing 
that to her. But the point I am trying to make is I know what a 
good school system looks like. We had one. 

Senator Lieberman. Incidentally forgive me for interrupting. 
Delegate Eleanor Holmes Norton was here testifying before us 
about a month or so ago, made the same statement. She is a grad- 
uate of this school system. I got to know her — not that this is a 
badge of success for her or me — ^but when we were both at Yale 
Law School together. So I mean she clearly got well prepared in 
the District school system. This was not always the case. You are 
absolutely right. 

General Becton. So the point I am saying it has taken a long 
time for the District schools to get where they are today. If you 
take a look at the maintenance of the school buildings, we have ac- 
cording to GSA about $2 billion of deferred maintenance. It did not 
get like that over night. It took a long time of not paying attention 
to details. 

Senator Lieberman. Two billion dollars. 

General Becton. Two billion dollars. That is GSA’s figures. 

Senator Lieberman. Schools in disrepair physically. 

General Becton. That is correct. That is what GSA tells us. 
School violence, I think is the No. 1, my No. 1 challenge when I 
assumed the responsibility back in November, to reduce the level 
of violence because I am convinced that if you can do that, you can 
permit the student to learn and the teacher to teach without hav- 
ing fear of being attacked or something happening in their class- 
room. We have reduced the level of violence. 

Senator Lieberman. So your first goal, and it seems like a rea- 
sonable one — if any school 20 years ago would have said what? 
That is my first goal? But that is what you saw. That is very im- 
portant. 

General Becton. To me it is the most important. And also by the 
way I put up there safety of that youngster. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

General Becton. Where we are talking about fire code violations 
or nutrition — all those things go to create the environment. 

Senator Lieberman. School violence. General, you mean among 
students, students against teachers, what? 

General Becton. All of the above. 

Senator Lieberman. Including 

General Becton. And we have outsiders to come into our schools 
who do not belong in the school, which is why we are restricting 
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the entrance so that we can identify who is coming in and also 
check through metal detectors. We have not bought a new metal 
detector in the school system. Everyone we have has been donated, 
and were all donated back in 1990 and 1991. We have requested 
through our budget request that Dr. MacLaury mentioned $12 mil- 
lion for our security so that we can buy state-of-the-art equipment, 
so we can do something about the level of violence. 

Senator Lieberman. Because students and others are bringing 
weapons in the school. 

General Becton. They are. 

Senator Lieberman. Guns? 

General Becton. Yes. 

Senator Lieberman. Knives? 

General Becton. Yes. Matter of fact, we had the D.C. Metropoli- 
tan Police Department give a presentation and they showed the 
weapons that have been brought in. It was shocking to see what 
they picked up. 

Senator Lieberman. And teachers are being threatened? 

General Becton. Teachers have been threatened. 

Senator Lieberman. And violence is being committed against 
teachers? That is what you found. 

General Becton. We have had examples of that. 

Senator Lieberman. So, you feel you are making progress on 
that front? 

General Becton. We are making progress although I must tell 
you that when you pick up the paper, it does not reflect that way. 
But I get a report every morning on the level of incidents, and we 
believe we are making progress. 

Senator Lieberman. OK. 

General Becton. A second thing, just as important, however, are 
the academics. What are we doing about that? You asked how did 
we get where we are. I cannot give you an answer how we got 
where the longer you stay in the school, the worse off it is becom- 
ing. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

General Becton. What we are trying to do, however, is to make 
sure that the teachers are teaching at the level that they should 
be. We are also trying to make sure that the students are no longer 
being pushed along just because they are a certain age, but they 
actually can read at a certain level before they move on, and we 
are dealing with that, where we call it social promotion or what- 
ever you want to call it. That is an area of great concern. 

And the third one related to that: academic support. Our teach- 
ers in the Nation’s capital are the lowest paid teachers in the area. 
And we’ve got to do something about that, and we are trying to do 
that through our budget request. 

Senator Lieberman. You got a large number that are not cer- 
tified; am I right? 

General Becton. No. There are not a large number not certified. 

Senator Lieberman. I got one note here saying 32 percent of 
classroom teachers do not have required certifications. 

General Becton. I do not recognize that number at all. I can 
check with my experts, but 
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Senator Brownback. My number says 19 percent of classroom 
staff have no certification to teach according to the Control Board. 

General Becton. There are two examples. Let me ask if I could, 
if you want to 

Senator Lieberman. You can respond to that. 

General Becton. OK. We will respond to that in writing. 

Senator Lieberman. Fine. 

General Becton. The other area which is a great concern and I 
think we are making progress there are our total physical plant. 
I mentioned deferred maintenance, and we are trying to do some- 
thing about. Dr. MacLaury alluded to that. We have 157 schools, 
for a population of less than 80,000 students. Those buildings were 
built basically for almost twice that number. We have some schools 
that have 25 percent utility, utilization of their classroom space. 

We want to reduce that number so we can spend the money back 
where it belongs, to deal with the subject of academics, to deal with 
the subject of reducing the violence, to deal with the subject of 
maintenance, so we can, in fact, have a physical plant that merits 
what our students should have. Those three areas again I’ve got to 
do something about: violence, security, safety. I’ve got to do some- 
thing about the academics, about the academic support, and we 
have got to do something about the teachers so that they have a 
drive to teach, want to come to work and teach, and have that kind 
of motivation that you and I had in our teachers back when we 
went to school. 

Senator Lieberman. I have actually used my time for this round? 

Dr. MacLaury. I would simply add, if I may, one point. 

Senator Lieberman. Please. 

Dr. MacLaury. As to General Becton’s comments, I agree with 
all of them, but it’s the management information systems that the 
schools have, or frankly do not have, that lead to our standing on 
quicksand every time we ask for numbers about finance, budget. 
We are building new systems as we speak, but in the area of per- 
sonnel, we know how many checks are being written. We do not yet 
know where all employees are assigned and what duties and re- 
sponsibilities they have. Similarly, with respect to student and 
school performance, I do not feel confident yet, as I speak with you, 
that we can track, as we must track, the students’ performance and 
the schools’ performance. So, in each of these areas we have plans 
in place to improve management information. It’s a very dry old 
subject, but until we can get accountability, we do not know where 
we are. 

Senator Lieberman. I agree. Let me just indicate for the record 
that 32 percent number came from the District of Columbia Finan- 
cial Responsibility Management Authority Report, “Children in Cri- 
sis,” November 1996. It says that 32 percent of classroom teachers 
do not have required certifications. 

Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. If I seem outraged and rough towards you, 
it is just because I am outraged and you are in front of me. But 
I hope you take it as a message from the Senate and as a message 
really from the Nation. I know you are both trying and working as 
hard as you can to do everything possible you can. We have to do 
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more and we have to do better. So please take these, I guess, as 
constructive comments, as I am sure that you will. 

General Becton, you say that everyday you get a report of vio- 
lence in the schools, level or incidences of violence. What are the 
numbers? How many incidences of violence are we having in the 
D.C. public schools daily? 

General Becton. I can submit that for the record. If I used the 
term “everyday I receive the level of violence,” I said I received 
incidences of what is happening in the last 24 hours. Violence is 
one of those things that is reflected. 

Senator Brownback. How many are you regularly hearing about 
in the D.C. schools on a daily basis roughly? 

General Becton. Well, let me give you an example. Yesterday I 
believe we had 11 incidents reported. 

Senator Brownback. Of violence yesterday? 

General Becton. No. That is incidents. 

Senator Brownback. OK. 

General Becton. To include violence, but also to include a stolen 
property, to include a drug related act, to include a stolen purse. 
We are talking about 157 schools. We are talking about 79,000 peo- 
ple plus another 10,000 employees. So those are the numbers and 
I receive a report every morning of these kinds of things, and I will 
be more than happy to provide to the Subcommittee. 

Senator Brownback. I would like to see those, but are you say- 
ing that 11 incidences classified as criminal activity occur on a 
daily basis? 

General Becton. There are allegations that something happened. 
They are not all criminal allegations. They are allegations of, could 
be allegations of a truant that got into a little trouble, later to be 
proven or disproven. 

Senator Brownback. How many allegations of criminal activity 
would you normally get daily in the D.C. public schools? 

General Becton. I am saying, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Brownback. Stolen purses, guns. 

General Becton. I am saying I believe yesterday the number 
was 11. 

Senator Brownback. Is that a normal day? 

General Becton. I would say that is about average. 

Senator Brownback. And these are in a situation where you 
have unarmed children? The rest of the children are unarmed; is 
that correct? 

General Becton. I will read yesterday’s figures, sir. I just got 
them passed to me. There were three allegations of concealed 
weapons, there were three fights, one truancy, four larcenies, and 
one burglary, it looks like. 

Senator Brownback. But the rest of the children are unarmed, 
but these incidences are taking place against some children in the 
D.C. public schools; is that correct? 

General Becton. That is correct, sir. Again, I point out we are 
talking about 78,000 or 79,000 children. We are talking about 
10,000 employees. I can only relate that to a recent experience 
where I was the president of a university with 5,000 students, and 
while we would not get this many, but we would get examples of 
those kinds of things happening, and certainly in the military, that 
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number would be relatively small for a unit that had 80,000 sol- 
diers. 

Senator Brownback. Adults? 

General Becton. Adults. 

Senator Brownback. But 80,000. What if you still had young 
children in the D.C. area? 

General Becton. Do I still? 

Senator Brownback. No. I understood you to say your children 
were graduated; is that correct? 

Senator Brownback. I have five grown children, 10 grand- 
children, and three great-grandchildren. 

Senator Brownback. Congratulations. I am still working up. I 
have got three little ones, but would you leave them in the D.C. 
public schools today with those sort of incidences? Your children? 

General Becton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brownback. You would leave them there today? 

General Becton. I would because I know what we have in our 
schools. I know the excellence of our schools. I know the dedication 
of our teachers and principals. I am saying these are isolated inci- 
dents while they are repeated, but these go throughout the entire 
school system. 

Senator Brownback. But you both have commented about the 
current system as a failed system by test scores, by what is hap- 
pening in violence. Dr. MacLaury, you say this is a failed system. 

Dr. MacLaury. Certainly. The Control Board instituted the 
emergency trustees. We take the words “emergency trustees” very 
seriously. There was, and still is an emergency. We have 3 years 
as emergency trustees in which to try to put this system back in 
shape so that it can continue under an elected board of education. 

Senator Brownback. Let me follow up on that and I will let you 
finish that. But you say 3 years to put this system into place, and 
I appreciate. General Becton, you are saying you should be judged 
on June 30, 2000 as to whether you are successful. You need some 
time to transition, and I recognize that you do not change things 
overnight, particularly when they have atrophied or gone down to 
this distance. You do not change those overnight. But what about 
the children caught in that system today? Should they be relegated 
while you are trying to change the system? I applaud your efforts 
to change that system, but we have to change that system. Do you 
lock those children in that system while you are making the 
changes? Dr. MacLaury? 

Dr. MacLaury. Well, I do not think one locks anybody in any 
system. One should not. I understand the implication of your ques- 
tion, I believe, and we are very much in favor, as you know, of 
charter schools. We will come back to that, I am sure, in the ques- 
tioning, if you wish to. Students do have choices within the system 
now as we speak, and there will be more choices when charter 
schools are, in fact, put in place. We have to fix this system as fast 
as we can, and I will be interested in your views as to what else 
we can and should do in terms of improving the system. 

I was simply going to say that the school closing effort that has 
been going on, and I might say, taking a great deal of our attention 
away from a lot of other things that we should be dealing with, is 
a necessary distraction. I have been out visiting all of the 16 
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schools nominated for closing. I have been surprised and impressed 
with the quality of the principals that I have been meeting in those 
schools. My only point is that, while it is perfectly understandable 
and appropriate to focus on what is going wrong and is bad about 
the D.C. public schools, it is still true that there are “Eleanor 
Holmes Nortons” who are graduating from the D.C. public schools. 
In addition, there are principals and teachers who are devoting 
their lives to the instruction of children, and children are learning 
as well as having great difficulty in some of the schools. We are 
going to do the best we can to fix our schools, but we should keep 
a balanced perspective. 

Senator Brownback. And I know you will do that, but when El- 
eanor Holmes Norton, who is a great product of the D.C. public 
school system, in front of this Subcommittee, she said that this is 
not the town she grew up in, and this is not her school system that 
she came through. You say that they are not required to be in this 
system, but they cannot get outside school choice within this sys- 
tem. Now some people with the financial wherewithal it appears to 
me voted with their feet. 

Dr. MacLaury. That is correct. 

Senator Brownback. And the President takes his daughter 
somewhere else and votes with their feet. Now do we relegate peo- 
ple who do not have the financial wherewithal to stay locked in a 
system that you have defined and stated has failed until we get it 
to a point that it is no longer a failed system for 3 years? 

General Becton. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment? 

Senator Brownback. Please. 

General Becton. Parts of the system are broken. That is ac- 
knowledged. Parts of the system are doing outstandingly well. We 
have estimated between 2,000 and 4,000 students who come into 
our school system from outside of the State, outside of the city lim- 
its, who by the way do not pay tuition, but come to our schools be- 
cause there are good schools here. Not every school is broken. Not 
every student is suffering under any kind of thing we are talking 
about. And while I indicate outrage at 11 incidents, I remind every- 
one that we’ve got 157 schools. We have a lot of good places where 
students can go and learn. We have parents. We’ve got support. 
We’ve got foundations. Every one of our schools has supporters 
from outside to include members of this body are providing assist- 
ance to our schools. I am very proud of what they are doing. I am 
proud of where we are as reflected in those reports. 

That is why we are doing something about it. You asked the 
question would I be willing to put my youngsters in? Yes, I would. 
And we are going to make sure that every other citizen can feel the 
same way about it. But the ones we have today we are going to try 
to help. 

Senator Brownback. But, General Becton, did you not just make 
the point right there that — and I appreciate the quality of schools 
that are working and that they are making a difference and they 
are a good difference for the students — if this is the case, the par- 
ents will also vote with their feet to go to those public schools that 
are working if they have the choice to do that in or out of the sys- 
tem? Will they not be able to track it themselves? The parents will 
make that judgment then for their children. You would leave your 
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children and you would keep your children in there. There would 
be others from outside that would come in, but should not they be 
the ones making that judgment rather than us locking them into 
this system? 

General Becton. I do not believe we are locking them into the 
system, Mr. Chairman. I think that they 

Senator Brownback. They do not have the financial where- 
withal. They are locked into that system. 

Dr. MacLaury. But may I say that if, and it is not “if,” it is 
“when,” we establish charter schools, there will be per pupil allot- 
ments to the students who choose to go to those charter schools. 
There will be choice, and I favor that very much. It is a question 
of how quickly we can get that up and going. 

Senator Brownback. Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Senator Brownback. One question 
on these closings. Members of Congress live in two places. I have 
my home where I live in Connecticut, but we are actually obviously 
in this town and so we read the papers and all. And this Sub- 
committee has this extra or personal involvement in the District. 
I have been reading about some of the school closings, and a rather 
eloquent plea in the Washington Post, I guess, over the weekend, 
from one of the parents writing about this Hearst Elementary 
School in upper Northwest. Here you have a school that looks like 
it is a success. It is one of those places. General, that I presume 
you would be comfortable sending your children or grandchildren, 
and did you say great-grandchildren, too? 

But why was it closed? In other words, you got an integrated 
school. You have a fair number of kids coming in on your public 
school choice program from other sections to Hearst. So why close 
it? In other words, why not consider what appears to be academic 
success? I gather it is over into the 90th percentile nationally in 
terms of academic standards, so this is one of your star schools, it 
appears. Why close it? 

Dr. MacLaury. If I may respond? There has been no decision yet 
by the trustees on which of the 16 schools proposed for closing will, 
in fact, be closed. We are close to that decision. We are getting ad- 
ditional information from the school’s administration, as we speak, 
and when we get that information if we are satisfied, we will with- 
in the next week or two at the most be announcing the schools to 
be closed. 

What I think you should — I would suggest that you keep in 
mind, and I have been saying this to parents who have — and we 
have had three public hearings, and I have been going out to the 
schools and talking with local school restructuring teams. Please 
keep in mind that we are talking about closing buildings. We are 
not necessarily closing programs. Teachers and pupils can perform 
well in different physical settings. So we have to keep that in mind 
as we are talking about closing physical facilities. We are depriving 
the children of this District of wherewithal by keeping far more 
schools open and paying for them — the custodial services, the heat- 
ing and the lighting. If that money could be saved and put into 
education, all of the students would be better off. 

Senator Lieberman. Yes. I, of course, understand it, and Mem- 
bers of Congress and the various enactments we have made about 
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the D.C. school system have wanted you to be tough on closing 
schools, but it just seems to me that, and again you are on the 
front lines, but from what I have been reading about this particular 
school — and I am glad to hear it is not a final decision — it is true 
a building is just a building. On the other hand, sometimes you do 
create a positive learning atmosphere, a positive social atmosphere 
around a particular neighborhood, a particular school, and, if it is 
working, if it ain’t broke, don’t fix it, I guess is what I am saying. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Brownback. Please. I appreciate the audience’s passion 
here because it is important, and I certainly have my own, but let 
us hold it down. 

Senator Lieberman. OK. Let me go on to the charter schools. 
This is my last area of questioning. Incidentally, Senator Coats and 
I are going to come back with our proposal for we are calling it a 
scholarship program. It is really a choice program for the thousand 
students. It is a drop in the bucket over a 5-year period. It was 
supposed to go up to 11,000 scholarships. We just think this is — 
look, there are a lot of middle class parents. A lot of people who 
can afford — it is true, the worst does not exist at every school in 
the D.C. system, but there are a lot of schools that are so bad that 
it is clear that any parent who can afford it is taking their kids 
out, and a lot more parents who cannot afford it from everything 
we hear would like to take their kids out and liberate them and 
give them a decent education. 

So we are going to continue to push on that school choice pro- 
gram. Meantime we have adopted the charter school program. It 
has had a very rocky start here. Frankly, I felt, respectfully. Gen- 
eral Becton, that your comments on it in your opening statement 
were almost defensive or not defensive but had more questioning 
to them that support or an attitude of trying to make this charter 
school program work. I hope I was wrong. If I am, I want to give 
you the opportunity to tell this Subcommittee now that your lead- 
ership, and Dr. MacLaury’s, are committed to the charter school 
program, and you are going to aggressively implement the author- 
ity that we have given you to create some choice within a public 
school setting. 

General Becton. Yes, sir. I am delighted with the charter school 
concept. It should make public education better. I have submitted 
a request to the board of trustees to request the Congress to give 
me the authority to have State school responsibility for charter 
schools. I do not have that now. 

Senator Lieberman. Tell me what you mean. 

General Becton. Right now the charter school responsibility 
rests with the board of education. There is also another chartering 
agency within the city. I do not have the responsibility to ensure 
compliance, monitorship, certification or anything else. 

Senator Lieberman. So you want to focus the charter school im- 
plementation in your office? 

General Becton. I would like to have the responsibility like any 
other State has. 

Senator Lieberman. Yes. No, that is an important point. I think 
we ought to do everything we can to make sure that happens. I 
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know there has been an overlapping jurisdiction, and it has been 
a problem. 

General Becton. But as far as encouraging the idea of charter 
schools, we’ve got a lot of people doing a lot of talking about it. We 
have talked with Smithsonian. We have talked with other folks. I 
talked yesterday with some folks about alternative schools for pur- 
poses of chartering, and I am convinced that we are doing the right 
thing. 

Senator Lieberman. Dr. MacLaury, do you have anything you 
want to add? I mean, look, you mentioned about standards before. 
You know that is part of the whole idea of the charter schools 
which have worked on here which is that you set the standards in 
the charter, and if the school does not meet their contractual obli- 
gation to educate the kids after the 3-, 4-, or 5-year period of the 
contract, that is it for them. You know you should go to another 
charter. 

Dr. MacLaury. Except, Senator Lieberman, I believe that there 
should be high standards for the entire District, public schools and 
charter schools. Any charter school ought to be able to meet the 
high standards set for the District as a whole, and there ought to 
be the same kind of assessment test for public and charter schools. 
In fact, I believe that, written in the law, is a requirement that 
there be a standardized test that is given to all of the public 
schools in the District, including charter schools. 

Senator Lieberman. Absolutely. 

Dr. MacLaury. Right. 

Senator Lieberman. I mean that is the whole idea in my opinion 
of the charter schools. Set the highest standard, free the charter 
school of some of the bureaucratic rigmarole. Let the teachers or 
the parents or whoever is in charge, maybe a private business, run 
it the way they think is best to achieve the standards, and if they 
do not, cut them off, and hopefully in doing that you raise up the 
standards of the whole system. 

Final question because I know we have to go on. Directly, frank- 
ly, is the teachers union in the District of Columbia helping or 
hurting you in your effort to improve the public school system? 

General Becton. I believe they are helping us. 

Senator Lieberman. And how about the charter school approach? 
Are they supportive of that? 

General Becton. I think that the teachers union have been neu- 
tral on the subject of charter schools. 

Senator Lieberman. So you have not felt pressure from them in 
any way? 

General Becton. I have not. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks to both of you. 

Senator Brownback. Gentlemen, thank you for engaging in the 
front-line battle for America’s soul and for our children. I have 
thought for some time that the enemy that can destroy us is no 
longer external. It is internal and it is our culture, our own demise 
of family, our own difficulties in schools, so General Becton and Dr. 
MacLaury, I am glad you are engaged in that front-line battle. 
Thank you for freely and frankly discussing this with us and I 
apologize for some of the doggedness perhaps at times, but it is just 
such an important issue. You are the Nation’s local school board. 
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You are the Green Bay Packers for the local school district and 
people are watching. And we are going to be watching to make sure 
that this works. Thank you for joining us today. 

Dr. MacLaury. Thank you very much. 

General Becton. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Brownback. The next panel will be the Hon. Lamar Al- 
exander, former U.S. Secretary of Education, former Governor of 
Tennessee, who has a great deal of educational experience, and 
also the Hon. Ed Koch, the former Mayor of New York City, and 
two people who have worked a great deal on the education issues. 
So, if we could have that panel join us. 

Senator Lieberman. Mr. Chairman, I just want to take a special 
moment to welcome Mayor Koch. I was about to say, and it is true 
that he has been not only a hero and an inspiration and a mentor 
but a friend, and in doing so I did not want to oblige him to take 
responsibility for all of my actions in public life, some of which, 
very few of which, we had disagreements on, but it is great to see 
Ed Koch, who is one of the most creative, bold, honest, direct think- 
ers around. So, anyway, I just wanted to say hello to my friend, 
and I bring not only my greetings, but those of my wife, my moth- 
er, and even my mother-in-law. 

Mr. Koch. Cannot do better than that. 

Senator Lieberman. Welcome, Governor Alexander, too, and 
thank him for all his leadership in this area. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you for waiting during the previous 
discussion, but I hope it was also illuminating to you as well about 
the problems we are confronting. I do not know if you have any 
agreement between who would go first or second on this? I have 
the panel listed down as Lamar Alexander as going first so if that 
is OK, Governor, or Secretary? Do either of you have scheduling 
problems? 

Mr. Alexander. I do not. 

Mr. Koch. I have none. 

Mr. Alexander. OK. I will go first. 

Senator Brownback. So we will put you on, and thank you for 
joining us. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HON. LAMAR ALEXANDER, i FORMER U.S. 

SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Senator. 
Good to see you both. And Ed, it is a privilege to be with you, and 
I am glad I had a chance to hear the discussion before. I admire 
General Becton’s integrity and his service and his willingness to do 
this. And I have submitted a document for you, which I would like 
to try to summarize, and I will keep it reasonably brief so that we 
can have a chance to focus on whatever the senators would like to 
talk about. 

I know the Subcommittee has before it a broad range of issues, 
pensions, financial management, prisons, but what I would like to 
suggest today is that the clearest and easiest way to renew con- 
fidence in the District of Columbia and restore the luster of the 
District of Columbia is to set out on a mission to give every child 
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of every family in the District the opportunity to attend one of the 
best schools in the world. That would be the mission for the Dis- 
trict that would make the most difference in the District’s future, 
and I want to talk specifically this morning about the steps that 
I believe it would take to cause that to happen. 

In fact, even though the gentlemen who were here before have 
3 years for their mission, I believe that it would be fairly easy to 
achieve the goal of creating the best schools in the world in the 
District of Columbia within a relatively short period of time, per- 
haps 5 to 10 years, which for a job that big is a pretty short period 
of time. I was reminded of both how important this is and how pos- 
sible it is about 10 days ago when I was here in the District in the 
afternoon and the evening at a celebration that included hundreds 
of District citizens, parents, teachers, community leaders, all sorts 
of people from the District of Columbia. It was the 10th anniver- 
sary of the Best Friends program, which Elaine Bennett and Alma 
Powell and others run. It is a program to encourage young girls to 
abstain from sex and alcohol and drugs and to encourage self-re- 
spect. It is spreading around the country, and it all started right 
here at Amidon School 10 years ago. I had the privilege of escorting 
a young woman, a senior in high school here, who has won a schol- 
arship to Spellman College. I remembered meeting her father 5 
years ago when he was president of the PTA at Amidon School, and 
it was just one more reminder that there are plenty of parents and 
teachers and citizens and leaders in the District of Columbia who 
have the capacity. In fact, they have more capacity than the citi- 
zens in most communities to create the best schools in the world. 
So there is no reason that it cannot start here. 

And I think, too, of all the tremendous institutions that are here. 
I mean the museums, the talented people. I mean there is not a 
concentration of more talented, creative, responsible, well educated 
people with money anywhere in the world than there is in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. And then I look at the figures, and I see that the 
District is second or third in the amount of money it spends per 
student on education, and that you are spending about $7,000 or 
$8,000 per student, and I think about what that could buy in terms 
of an educational opportunity. So that leads me to specifically what 
it would take to spend that money in these circumstances to help 
create the best schools in the world for the District children. 

And they are these things: (1) choice; (2) freedom; (3) excellence; 
and (4), accountability. 

Now, choice, what I mean by that is this. So that no child is 
made to go to a bad public school and so that every child has the 
opportunity to go to a great public school. Every single District 
family should be permitted to choose the school, public or private, 
that the child attends. Now in this case as well as in all the other 
cases, the proposals to implement what I am talking about are ei- 
ther already in law or have been recommended by the President or 
by the Congress. Speaker Gingrich proposed a bill last year that 
would give lower income families more of the same opportunities 
to attend District schools that wealthy families already have. To 
ensure that choice. Speaker Gingrich’s bill ought to be enacted. 
That is the first thing. 
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The second thing is freedom. So that the families have the max- 
imum choices of schools to attend, every District school should be 
a chartered school. Now that might take 5 or 10 years, but every 
single one ought to be. Diane Ravitch defines a charter school as 
simply to think of a public school district with one school in it that 
has the freedom to do what it wishes to do to meet the needs of 
children, and if it does it, it succeeds, and if it does not, its contract 
is revoked. That is the recipe for every single school. 

The good news is that 25 States have charter school laws, and 
the District law is perhaps the best. Arizona’s and the District’s are 
the best. So all the authority is already in place. And what occurs 
to me is why does the National Geographic not have a charter 
school? Why does the Learning Channel not have a charter school? 
Why does the Smithsonian not? Why does the National Education 
Association or the American Federation of Teachers. Now, think of 
what $8,000 per child could buy at a school operated by any of 
those institutions. Unleash that creativity, let it go. Now not all 
those schools will work. I mean the Marcus Garvey School seems 
to prove that already, but that is no reason to stop. Revoke its 
charter. I mean the job of the school board should stop being to try 
to invent the school and make everybody go to a specific school. 
The school board should step back and have as its mission to create 
an environment in which everybody else creates the schools. 

And the school board’s job is to make sure that the schools are 
safe, that children are learning to a high standard, and that they 
meet some common sense standard of reasonableness. So that the 
young Nazi League, or some other nut group is not running a 
school. That is the school board’s job and the school board can do 
that. So the District already has that authority, and it should exer- 
cise it. 

The third thing is excellence. On this score. President Clinton is 
right. President Clinton has recommended that the math and read- 
ing tests, which are already well established by the Nation’s Report 
Card, be made available to the District Board and to all school 
boards to be used to see if, for example, fourth graders are learning 
what they need to know about math. That should be done, and the 
Congress should approve President Clinton’s proposal for tests with 
consequences. 

And finally accountability. Now this is the fourth step that the 
President has not recommended, and I doubt I will ever hear him 
recommend, but which the District ought to take and which it has 
the power to take. Choices will not be real, charter schools will not 
be real, children will not learn, until we change the attitude toward 
teachers and principals. We should expect principals to lead and 
teachers to teach, and we should measure their results and reward 
them and dismiss them based upon their ability. So what the Dis- 
trict should do under its charter school authority is end tenure for 
teachers and begin to pay teachers and principals more upon 
whether the children in the school are learning. 

What this means is that some District teachers will be paid as 
much as $100,000 a year and some will be invited to have a new 
job somewhere. But until we do that, until we change the way we 
pay teachers and principals and permit principals to have the op- 
portunity to organize faculties around the idea that children will 
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learn, nothing will happen. We all know families are the first 
teachers, that schools are not substitutes for families, but if there 
is no positive result as a result of a child going to a school, the 
school does not need to exist. We do not need to be spending $8,000 
per student. We should reward them on that basis. 

So the recipe for creating new confidence in the District is to help 
the District over the next 5 to 10 years create the best schools in 
the world for its children, to be the national model, to be the shin- 
ing city. If it were the shining city in that respect, it would be the 
single-most important thing that could happen here. That is the 
recipe. The ingredients are all sitting there on the table waiting for 
somebody to start cooking. (1) pass Speaker Gingrich’s bill about 
choice; (2) exercise the charter school law that the District already 
has; (3) pass President Clinton’s bill that would make tests avail- 
able to the local school board; and (4) end teacher tenure and start 
paying teachers more, a lot more, based upon their ability and suc- 
cess of their students. Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. Governor. Those are some very 
interesting ideas I look forward to pursuing further. Mayor Koch, 
I went to school in Manhattan, Kansas. We called it the “Little 
Apple,” but watched you closely and from afar and was a great ad- 
mirer for a long period of time. We are delighted to have you here 
at the Subcommittee. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HON. ED KOCH,i FORMER MAYOR OF NEW 

YORK CITY 

Mr. Koch. OK. Mr. Chairman, I was very pleased, indeed privi- 
leged, when I received a letter of request that I come and give testi- 
mony. 

I am not an educator. I am not a parent, and yet I think I do 
have some insights because I served as mayor of a city that has 
over a million children in the school system, and it is going up now 

20.000 a year, and it has a parochial school system of about 

175.000 and a private school system of about another 175,000. And 
I think I have learned something over the years, and I would like 
to just express it. 

First, I sat through all of the testimony that was given earlier, 
and I believe because this subject is so important that we have to 
be totally honest, and it is not intended to be confrontational or ad- 
versarial, but I was amazed when the General said he would not 
hesitate to send his kids to the schools. I do not believe it for one 
minute, and the reason I do not believe it is that parents are not 
supposed to in the cause of any philosophy sacrifice their children. 
No one can expect them to do that. And if you are able to send your 
child, and I assume the General is, financially to a private or paro- 
chial school, you are going to do it in most cases. 

Now why should you do it? And I am for public schools. But I 
am for them as one of several choices. I am for vouchers. I was for 
tuition tax credits in 1966 when if you were a liberal, which I am 
and was, and you were for tuition tax credits, you had to worry 
about getting elected in a district that ordinarily elects liberals. I 
mean they just hated the thought, although most of them sent 
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their kids to private or parochial school. But the fact is I was then 
and am now a supporter of the equivalent, which would be vouch- 
ers. Why? Well, in the archdiocese, which probably has about 
200,000, or a little bit less, students in Manhattan, Staten Island, 
the Bronx, a couple other places upstate, you have a graduation 
rate in high school in the first 4 years, 98 percent, and you have 
90 percent or better going on to college. 

Now, in our public school, we have a graduation rate in the first 
4 years of 48 percent. I want to tell you I believe the 48 percent 
for public schools in central cities is high so it is not that we are 
doing badly if you compare us with other central cities. But I be- 
lieve that parents ought to be given the option for a reason which 
is often discussed, but I think is the central reason, competition. 

I mean if public schools know that they are going to lose those dol- 
lars that are allocated for the classroom for that particular job, 
then they are going to compete for it. 

I must say we have a problem, as I guess D.C. does, not only in 
the sexuality that you concentrated on earlier, but rapes that take 
place, and even more in terms of numbers of pregnancies. Nobody 
talked about that. If they are in New York, they are here. And the 
fact is that something has to be done about that. I spoke with a 
good friend of mine, who had been a commissioner in my adminis- 
tration, who happens to be very religious and has eight kids, and 
he sends them to a parochial school, Jewish, and we were talking 
1 day about pregnancy in our school system, which the number was 
rather high at the time. I do not remember the exact number. It 
was rather high. They were wondering whether to put the kids in 
one school or to let them stay in the existing schools, and I said 
to Abe Biederman, who was my Commissioner of Taxation, Finance 
and also Housing Commissioner on another occasion, I said, Abe, 
do they have pregnant kids in the parochial schools, Jewish paro- 
chial schools? He said there was one case, he said, over the years, 
one case. I said what did they do? He said they closed the school. 

Now obviously you cannot close the public schools nor should 
you, but it shows the nature of the response to this. Now we accept 
it. What is so terrible? I mean and I do not blame the kids pri- 
marily. I do hold them to an obligation, but I mean our society has 
regrettably moved in that area. The numbers of children born out 
of wedlock are astronomical so why should the school system be so 
different? But something has got to be done about that. 

Now I spoke at A1 Shanker’s eulogy about 2 weeks ago. He was 
a great educator and, as you know, head of the teachers union in 
New York and then later nationally, and I said to this crowd of 
people, several thousand who knew him very well, I said I want 
you to know that 30 years ago, when I was a city councilman, actu- 
ally 1967, I had a conversation with A1 Shanker — I remember it so 
vividly — and he said to me — at that time we had a million kids in 
our school system, too — ^he said 5 percent of the students in our 
school system have to be removed from the regular classes because 
they are violent or disruptive and making it impossible for the 
other kids to learn. Now that is 50,000 students. Obviously, it is 
never going to be that high. 

And then I said to this audience present for A1 Shanker’s eulogy, 

I said it took 30 years for the public school system to begin to ad- 
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dress the problem, and they now have adopted some regulations 
that if you bring guns to school, they are going to expel you. It 
seems to me it should have been done a long time ago, but that 
is the new rule. You will be expelled permanently from the school 
system, and the chancellor should get credit for that. 

There is a problem in dealing with the special ed kids. You say 
that is the nature of their problem: disruption. You just cannot 
expel them, but you have to do something about it. I am not an 
educator. I am not going to tell you what they can do in all these 
cases, but I have in my text laid out 11 ideas. I am just going to 
mention them, and then if you are interested in any of them, I am 
happy to give you my own feelings. 

The school vouchers, I am for them. Do not tell me it is unconsti- 
tutional. I do not believe it is. And if it is, the Supreme Court will 
tell us that and not this Supreme Court. This Supreme Court is 
going to find it constitutional. The fact is that we send Head Start 
kids to parochial schools and the government pays for it. Nobody 
seems to find that unconstitutional nor should they. The fact is 
that I could not have gone to law school if we did not have the GI 
bill and many other soldiers went on to parochial colleges, that is 
to say religious schools. That was not unconstitutional. So let us 
try it. I am sure we will like it, and I believe it will be held con- 
stitutional 

The charter schools. I find it funny when people talk about char- 
ter schools because I am for charter schools. What is a charter 
school? A charter school is a successful public school. That is the 
way I look at it. And why is it successful? Because you have re- 
moved those problems that you think are making the public schools 
unsuccessful. So why should you not do it for all the systems? 

And it was always when I was an executive or even a Member 
of the Congress, and you had a problem, people would say, well, 
are you centralized? And if you said yes, then they would say, oh, 
you got to decentralize. And if you were decentralized, they would 
say, oh, you got to centralize, and instead of finding real solutions, 
it is just made up. Made up and grasping for straws. 

Now, I also believe you have to bring in role models to the 
schools. So I once went out to the board of education at their build- 
ing and I asked them to bring in their top 25 people, and I said 
let us have a little conversation. And they told me all their prob- 
lems, and then I said I have an idea. The idea is that everyone of 
us and as many other people as I can bring in should teach in the 
school system twice a month. Just bring us in so the kids will see 
role models and maybe there will be something different. And the 
then acting chancellor, who was a very able man, he said to me, 
oh. Mayor, we can’t do that. I said why cannot we do that? He said 
if you bring parents and others into the school system, they will get 
so disgusted at what they see, it will get even worse. 

I thought to myself, this is unbearable, and I said you may not 
want to teach, but I will. And in those days if you were the mayor, 
you could get your way on a couple of little things. So I said I want 
a class. And they gave me a class, a seventh grade class, and I also 
brought in 400 people who were doctors, lawyers, engineers, archi- 
tects, and commissioners in the government, to give 2 days a 
month and I did it, and I did it for two semesters, and I did one 
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in Bedford-Stuyvesant, which is a black area, and the second se- 
mester I did in the South Bronx, which is a Hispanic area. And ev- 
erybody has their own quirks. I like to think that I certainly under- 
stand Standard English, and I think I speak it. But it so jars on 
me to hear the word “ax” and I know you cannot get a job — I mean 
would I hire somebody to answer my telephone or be my secretary 
who said “ax”? I would not. And it is not Black English. I mean 
it is central city English. Whites and Hispanics and Blacks, they 
all say it. Why? It is beyond me, but they do. 

And so when I went into this classroom, I said, kids, I am going 
to write a word on the board. I want you to say the word. And I 
wrote the word “A-S-K.” And I went to each and every child in 
that room — I think there were 25 or so — said “ax.” And I worked 
with them for the whole semester, and at the end of the semester 
when I had my own little graduation class at Grade Mansion, 
where the mayor lives, and I brought in their parents, I said, kids, 
how do you say the word “A-S-K”? And every one of them said 
“ask.” 

And then in the second semester when I went to the Bronx, I 
said to the kids there is a word. Do you know the word that will 
mark you as coming from the ghetto where you will not be able to 
get a decent job if you cannot say it correctly? Do you know that 
word? I did not think they would. And the class screamed out, yes, 
“ask.” And I said how in the world do you know that word, and 
they said we heard all about you. [Laughter.] 

Now I was proud of that, and I think, small potatoes maybe, but 
important nevertheless, and what interested me or so amused me. 
The New York Times, and I love The New York Times, and I could 
not spend a day without The New York Times. 

Senator Brownback. Now you are stretching my credibility. 
Mayor, if you are saying that. 

Mr. Koch. No. I mean there is no paper that is comparable. But 
they ran an editorial saying why is the mayor so interested in such 
an unimportant matter as “ax/ask”? There are so many other im- 
portant matters. So I wrote them a letter. I said can you imagine 
what our recollections of Jack Kennedy would be if he had started 
his inaugural speech “Ax not what your country can do for you. Ax 
what you can do for your country?” Well, when I sent them the let- 
ter, they would not print it. They said you have to take that para- 
graph out. And I said not me. I did not have to because I write 
books. So I put it in my book. 

Now, some of the other ideas. School uniforms. The same thing 
happened. I said why can’t we have school uniforms. Try them. 
They have them in the parochial schools. I think it makes a dif- 
ference. So I called up a couple of the haute couturiers. And they 
said, no, we are not going to do that. We have spent our charitable 
expenses. So I called up Moe Ginsburg. Do you know the name Moe 
Ginsburg? He is a discount clothier. And I said, Moe, I need uni- 
forms, dresses for the little girls, and blue jacket blazers for the lit- 
tle boys, would you do it? He said of course. It cost him $25,000 
and he equipped the two schools. It was wonderful. 

Now I think people understand. You have to give people a sense 
of pride. Aside from the fact it may end the robberies of sneakers 
and gold chains, etc., but just a sense of pride. 
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And then I initiated a summer school program. For 7 weeks, the 
city of New York paid the tuition and the bed and board for stu- 
dents at the most prestigious private schools in New York for 7 
weeks and outside of New York as well. Then we tracked them, 
and we found that just that experience, 7 weeks in the summer, 
and we took people across-the-board. It was not just the better stu- 
dents. It was concentration on the lower scholastic student that we 
concentrated on. And we found that they did better just having 
that experience. 

And then I once proposed to Sandy Feldman, who is currently 
the union leader, a great union leader. She is a personal friend of 
mine. She was at dinner at my home not very long ago. I say that 
because what I am going to say now might be considered critical 
or criticism. I said to her you know what I think we should do? I 
think we should have teacher bonuses. You say to the teacher we 
are giving you a class that is not reading at grade level. If you 
bring up the whole class to grade level, we are going to give you 
a $10,000 bonus, one time. We will give you a new goal if you want 
to next year. But that is just a one-time bonus if you accomplish 
it, and if you only bring up half the class, we will give you $5,000. 

She said no, what we want to do — ^we are interested in your 
bonus proposal. What we want to do is give every teacher the 
$10,000 and not because they accomplish a goal but simply because 
they are teaching. I said, Sandy, that is not a bonus. That is a sal- 
ary increase. That is not what I am talking about, and we could 
not do it, because you could not unilaterally because of teacher con- 
tracts do what I thought would be very helpful. 

I think there ought to be student rewards. Now maybe it is as 
simple as saying at the end of the semester, look, every student 
that accomplishes these goals, we are going to give you skates or 
skis or whatever it is that makes sense. People in a capitalist soci- 
ety, which is what we are in, go ask those CEOs of corporations 
whether they do a little better because of the stock options that 
they have in the event that the stock goes up. I think they do. And 
I think students might. Let us try it. 

And then I do not claim that all these ideas are mine, but some 
of them are. And I push some of those on other people like, for ex- 
ample, forging ties between the major corporations and the schools. 
Not enough has been done with that, and it does not have to sim- 
ply be a charter school. It can be just bring the corporation in to 
help and saying we will give you summer jobs if you reach a cer- 
tain average. We will give you permanent jobs if you graduate in 
a timely way and with a good average, and similarly I brought in 
the private secondary schools, the private schools in a linkage with 
a public school in their area, sometimes even to exchange teachers, 
not often, but regrettably I do not think it is going on now. 

And then special education reform. I proposed to our last chan- 
cellor, the one just before the one that we have currently. Chan- 
cellor Cortines, and I liked him. I liked Rudy Crew as well. I think 
they both did a terrific job. Special education, I think 13 percent 
of our students are in special education. It cost $18,000 or more for 
each child in special education, and rarely if ever do they get out 
of special education. They are there forever. And I said what we 
should do is — excluding the profoundly mentally and physically dis- 
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abled, and you cannot ask them to do what I am going to suggest 
now, but the others — put them into a mainstream classroom with 
back-up teachers in a homeroom that they can repair and retire to 
if they become overwhelmed and see if they sink or swim. 

And many will swim, you can be sure of it. And those that do 
not, at the end of the semester they will go back to special edu- 
cation. And 2 years later, you will give them another chance to do 
it. And Cortines thought it was a terrific idea, and, the school sys- 
tem, like the gods, work exceedingly slow, and they are still consid- 
ering this proposal. But I am told that they like it. Well, that is 
a good sign. 

Now, finally, two finals I should say, one is English immersion 
as opposed to bilingualism. Bilingualism as a crutch, terrific. Bilin- 
gualism as placing languages on the same par, ridiculous. It is ter- 
rific if you can speak two or three languages, you are going to get 
a better job, but if you can not speak English well, you are not 
going to get a first-rate job, and it is our job to teach you. Well, 
I believe that many of the people who support the continuation of 
bilingualism as it currently is now do it because it is a job program. 
You have to have the bilingual teachers, and, second, it is a cul- 
tural program. You know we are proud of our culture, and you 
should be. But if you want to get kids up and running, immerse 
them in English. That does not mean you cannot help them with 
the crutch of a bilingual teacher available, but immerse them in 
English. Children learn so much easier. Look at all the kids and 
how they handle computers. I can not handle a computer. Thank 
God I have a secretary who can. 

But children can. My 3-year old niece is on a computer. I mean 
they are doing it because that is the way children learn, quickly, 
given the chance. 

And then finally what I think that D.C. should do, you can make 
this happen, and someone said it before, perhaps you did, and that 
is D.C. should become the area that the rest of the country looks 
at because you can impose your will. I mean the D.C. Government 
does not have the money, and you can say you want us, you want 
the money to do it, this is what we want, and they are not going 
to refuse you. You can do anything, and obviously you should be 
responsible. I believe that you should create a national academy in 
D.C. beginning at high school and through the university that 
would attract students, perhaps only in D.C., but maybe from 
around the country, which would be my preference, whose tuition 
would be paid for from the beginning to the very end and that you 
would push them in the areas that the country needs: science and 
math. That you would do for the United States what other coun- 
tries do. I mean there are comparable schools in Erance, I know, 
and Germany I believe, that out of those schools will grow young- 
sters who will someday be the best and the brightest and hopefully 
many of them will be in the halls of Congress. I will stop there. 
Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. That was an excellent presentation by both 
of you, very illuminating and enlightening and enjoyable as well. 
I am just struck. What both of you are presenting there is not all 
that much different. I mean each of you kind of go at it from a dif- 
ferent angle. But they seem to make so much sense to me. I mean 
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if you are just kind of setting this down on a piece of paper and 
you are trying to do something that is right, these just seem to 
make sense in the context of a nation like the tlnited States, a free, 
individualistic, entrepreneurial, capitalistic society. 

And you are identifying items like competition and rewards and 
bonuses and choice. I mean that is kind of what I always thought 
we were about as a Nation. So why has this not happened to date 
and what can we do now with the situation that we have to cause 
it to happen. And looking back, why have we not done these things, 
and what is different now or what can we learn from past mistakes 
that we can cause some of these, what I think, are very sensible 
in our type of system of governance and Nation cause to happen 
in the future? Governor? 

Mr. Alexander. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think the answer to that 
is, first, most people do not believe we need it. See, that is the first 
problem. If you go out around the country and say not one State 
has a school system that meets the needs of its children, nobody 
really believes that about their schools. In the first place, they 
think of their public schools as a place that is revered as anything 
except for their church or synagogue. I mean this is the place you 
not only learn reading, writing and arithmetic. This is the place 
you learn what it means to be an American and then you go home 
and teach your parents. 

So any criticism of that or the teacher, who is the closest thing 
to a Samaritan in most cases, I mean these are your heroes and 
your places of honor, and you do not go around criticizing them. 
Also the schools that we need are much different than the schools 
that we had, you have to learn a lot more. Today we need schools 
that are open from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. all year to fit the needs of 
working families, not so that people go to them all the time, but 
just so they are open like grocery stores. You go to work, you know 
both parents are working, which most are. You drop your kids off 
when you go, and you pick them up when you come home. 

Well, my grandfather went to school few months a year a few 
hours a day, to the fourth grade. That was all he needed. That was 
the way that family worked. Today families work differently. So 
the first problem is people do not see the need for it, and when I 
go out and start talking about choice, charter schools, people do not 
even know what I am talking about. Choice of what? I mean here 
is my school. What is a charter school? They do not understand 
what I am talking about. And high standards? What do you mean 
our kids are not learning? They are learning over here. There 
might be someplace maybe in this big city or that big city where 
they are not learning, but certainly not here. 

The fact is most American kids are not learning what they need 
to know. The fact is in terms of choice, I used to say back in the 
1980’s that for law-abiding citizens the three greatest infringe- 
ments on personal liberty in America were the military draft, land 
condemnation and pupil assignment. Now think about that. Now 
the military draft is gone. We now have a volunteer army. We have 
land condemnation and probably always will. And why we have a 
system where we tell people where they must go to school in a 
country where you do not say you have to live in Manhattan in- 
stead of Nashville or drive a Ford instead of a Chevrolet or go the 
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Yeshiva instead of Vanderbilt or marry this person or that person 
or take this job instead of that one, how in the world we ever ended 
up with our system, I do not know, but the main problem is people 
do not believe we need it. 

Second problem is that there are a lot of forces of inertia. I mean 
just to take one example that I mentioned. It is time to end tenure. 
There is no need teachers should have a life-time job. It is time to 
start. I mean the mayor talked about paying teachers more for 
teaching well. A1 Shanker, to his great credit, came to Tennessee 
in 1983 and supported my effort to pay teachers more for teaching 
well. I was willing to raise taxes, which Republicans do not do, to 
give the best teachers a 70 percent increase if we could pay them 
more for teaching well, and the teachers union killed it. Shanker 
was for it. The NEA killed it. We got it the next year because I 
devoted 70 percent of my time to it as governor and threatened to 
veto every teacher’s pay raise as long as I was governor until we 
had some pay for performance, and so we got the only program still 
today in the country that pays some teachers more for teaching 
well and it is sort of the Model T, but in the District or in Ten- 
nessee or in New York City, we should end tenure, start paying 
teachers based upon their teaching ability and the success of their 
students, and we do not do it anywhere. So we do not see the need 
for it, there is a lot of inertia in the professional system against 
what we are doing. District is the best chance we have to break out 
and do things in the way that they obviously ought to be done and 
I agree with the mayor. You can require it. 

Senator Brownback. Because I would disagree with your first 
statement as far as the District of Columbia that the parents do 
not see that they need it. I think in the District of Columbia, they 
do see that they need to have the choice. 

Mr. Alexander. Well, some do. I mean it is pretty pathetic — this 
is a national embarrassment. Eighty percent of the kids here, 80 
percent, do not meet a basic standard on academic learning, and 
80 percent is not good enough. I mean basic is not good enough, 
80 percent or below basic. 

Mr. Koch. Yes, I think so. In every central city you have the 
problems that we are talking about at this moment. D.C. is not 
alone. I do not know whether it is the worst or in the middle, but 
it is not alone. And that is why it is so critical. If you can find the 
answer here, there are cities all over this country that are waiting. 
Now why are responsible proposals not picked up and why do they 
not run with them, which was your basic question? It is a turf bat- 
tle. I mean you talk to people who are in education. They probably 
would say to me what the hell do you know? You are not an educa- 
tor. And it is true. I am not, but I have common sense. And I do 
not have my feet in cement defending what went on and maybe at 
one time was OK but is not OK anymore. And so they all become 
defensive and it is not my fault. I mean I am the principal. I do 
not have enough authority. I am the teacher. They are beating me 
up and nobody is doing anything. 

The first thing that I did when I was mayor at the suggestion 
of my corporation counsel was to say every case where a teacher 
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has been assaulted by a student I want to prosecute that student 
in the family court, but we are not going to do what they did be- 
fore, which is to say, OK, you have to sit in the classroom for a 
week or something like that, I mean some stupid non-inhibiting 
punishment. You commit a criminal act, we are going to pursue 
you criminally, taking into consideration your age, and that is 
being done now. And I think it is important. 

Senator Brownback. Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Senator Brownback. Thanks to 
both of you. Your testimony was great, it was a breath of fresh air, 
and full of very practical ideas. I mean the great thing about the 
two of you is that, not to diminish those whose ideas are academic 
or theoretical, but yours come from the arena — governor and 
mayor. We ought to put you together as a dynamic duo and send 
you around to every school system in America. Honestly, you have 
wonderful thoughts here. 

I thought, Lamar, Governor, that your idea here about the 
riches, the human resources that are in Washington and are not 
being used was a very striking idea. I mean the National Geo- 
graphic, the Smithsonian, the Learning Channel, it is all here and 
part of what you are saying by those examples is the extent to 
which a lot of the great strengths of the District and probably most 
cities around America have given up on the public school system. 
Part of it is because they have been so bad. They have taken their 
kids out. We have to get them back, and this is a way to get them 
back. 

Ed, I thought you said so many things that struck me. The whole 
idea of the pregnancies, when you said we accepted it. Well, what 
happens when you begin to accept teenage pregnancies is that trag- 
ically you end up in a situation where 10-year-old kids left alone 
in a school room are engage din oral sex and the princial 

Mr. Koch. Senator Moynihan’s statement established defining 
deviancy down, accepting it. 

Senator Lieberman. That is right. Exactly. Now maybe this has 
gone so far, we are going to all stand up and say outrageous, we 
cannot let this happen. We are going to push it back. The idea of 
rewards, bonuses for teachers, rewards for kids, I do not know. To 
use a little of my own bilingual experience, this has a lot of com- 
mon sense to it. 

Dr. Jim Comer, who is a child psychiatrist at Yale, has a pro- 
gram they put into effect in the school system in New Haven, a few 
of the schools, and it is now called the Comer school approach, but 
part of it is to do what a lot of kids have had the good fortune to 
have from their parents, first, convince the kids that they are able, 
that they have some ability; second, set some goals; and third, 
when they reach the goals reward them. And that is exactly what 
you are saying. 

Let me ask you one question, which is a favorite interest of mine. 
You talked about the extraordinary record of the parochial school 
systems in New York, largely Catholic — it happens in New York 
some are also Jewish, and around the country a lot are Protestant 
parochial schools. Erom your experience and, of course, one of the 
allegations, and maybe you want to answer it, that the opponents 
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of choice give is, well, they are skimming off the top, they are tak- 
ing the best kids. 

Mr. Koch. Not true. 

Senator Lieberman. But answer that, and then tell me why if 
they are not skimming off the top, they are doing so much better 
than the public schools are. What do we have to learn? 

Mr. Koch. They are not skimming off the top, and, in fact, when 
the charge is made, well, they can expel students. So I inquired 
how many students do they expel? And in each of the last several 
years, they could not find more than half a dozen cases in any 1 
year, half a dozen, and let me say this, there is no question in my 
mind if you provided vouchers and the religious schools were eligi- 
ble, they would give up the right of expulsion if you wanted them 
to. I do not think you should because there should be places where 
expelled kids go, a special expulsion academy, but not to be per- 
mitted to disrupt the other kids. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

Mr. Koch. Now why do they succeed? Because they are held to 
the high standards. Now you should understand that in the arch- 
diocese, for example. Catholic, 65 percent or more of its students 
are not Catholic. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

Mr. Koch. And an equal number, in excess of 65 percent, are 
Black or Protestant. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

Mr. Koch. Overwhelmingly. And they all do well. The school sys- 
tem is overwhelming now in the parochial schools, with their high 
graduation rate minority. It’s the parents. That is the last thing. 

Senator Lieberman. You sent to us Bishop Ed Egan, who is now 
the bishop of Bridgeport, your friend. 

Mr. Koch. He is very good. 

Senator Lieberman. And he has a high school there that grad- 
uates over 90 percent. 

Mr. Koch. Yes, he is very good. 

Senator Lieberman. And poor kids. And I said what about the 
skimming. Bishop? He said I will tell you about skimming. When 
I came and took over this school system, the kids were physically 
in such bad shape, that I opened the school-based health clinic. So 
do not tell me these kids are coming in from middle-class families. 
They are not. But the kids still do very well. 

Mr. Koch. Right. 

Mr. Alexander. Senator, Ed is right. The research shows that 
the single biggest difference between what the parochial schools do 
in the inner city and what the public schools do is they expect 
every student to learn to a high academic standard. In other words, 
they teach them to a high standard and expect them to learn and 
the result is they do. 

Mr. Koch. Right. 

Mr. Alexander. Now they also have these ingredients I men- 
tioned. I mean parents choose the school first. Second, they let the 
teachers have the freedom to organize the school without a lot of 
bureaucracy. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 
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Mr. Alexander. They have high standards, which we just men- 
tioned, and they could, if they chose, pay teachers more for teach- 
ing well. So they have those elements. Same elements that create 
excellence in our colleges. I mean the mayor mentioned Head Start. 
The principles we are talking about here for our elementary and 
secondary schools are not something from the moon. And they help 
create a system that has the best colleges in the world and are 
based upon those principles of choice, freedom, excellence, and ac- 
countability. And we are just borrowing the same thing for other 
academic institutions. 

Senator Lieberman. What about the role of the teachers unions? 
I mean I was upset — time is running out — but when the General 
indicated that almost as if it was, well, indicated that the teachers 
union in Washington is neutral on charter schools as if that was 
a good thing. I mean that should not be. How can we engage? A1 
Shanker really took the AFT to a point where they became part of 
the solution instead of part of the problem. Do you finally have any 
counsel on that, governor, as to how we can do that? We ought to 
be working together on this, not in opposition. 

Mr. Alexander. Yes, I have a suggestion for you. You know you 
hate to just start up and say it’s the teachers unions’ fault, but 
often it is. And if you are in Tennessee and you are proposing pay- 
ing teachers more for teaching well, and in the end there is only 
one outfit that is killing it, and it was the National Education As- 
sociation. If you are in Massachusetts, and you are trying to in- 
crease the number of charter schools from 25 to a larger number, 
and you go down to the back room of the Legislative Committee, 
it is likely to be the teachers union opposing it. Now, I have a sug- 
gestion for you for the District. I think we should always give the 
teachers union an opportunity to be helpful. 

For example, Shanker came to Tennessee and did support the 
master teacher program I proposed. So give them a chance. But we 
often put superintendents in charge of school districts as if that is 
going to change everything. And then we do not give them any au- 
thority at all. Here you have a General who everybody respects and 
he actually has some authority. So I would suggest that you pass 
Gingrich’s bill, see if the teachers union supports that. I would sug- 
gest that you make every school a charter school; see if the teach- 
ers union supports that. 

I would suggest that you adopt the President’s proposal about 
standards. See if they support that. And I would suggest that you 
end tenure so that principals can organize their school and see if 
they support that. I would invite the General back once a month 
for a couple of hours, not to interfere with his day-to-day oper- 
ations, and let him tell you how he is doing on those four projects 
and whether the teachers union is helping him or hurting him be- 
cause by putting it out in public, you will literally be helping to 
give him the authority that he needs to make the kind of radical 
changes he needs to make here. This is the only place in the coun- 
try where as a school superintendent, he will have that kind of au- 
thority and might have that kind of backing, and then you would 
not be asking me what is the teachers union doing, you would be 
asking the General what are they doing on these specific issues in 
this specific place and maybe 
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they will be supportive. And maybe they will be supportive, and if 
they are not, they will not have any place to hide. 

Senator Lieberman. Great idea. Thanks. 

Mr. Koch. There are two things that I would do, and the gov- 
ernor has mentioned them, but I want to reinforce them. I would 
end the D.C. teacher tenure, and I would put them on 5-year con- 
tracts. If it works, then it will spread throughout the country. 
There is no opportunity to do it elsewhere. You are constantly 
threatened with strikes and the populace in the cities is then 
brainwashed — this has something to do with intellectual freedom. 
It has nothing to do with intellectual freedom, the tenure. What it 
does is it keeps — listen, there are great mayors, good mayors, bad 
mayors, and the same for senators and members of Congress, and 
secretaries in the Cabinet. And you want to get rid of the ones that 
are at the bottom. You want to. And with tenures, you cannot. And 
so I would put them on 5-year contracts, and if it works here it will 
spread. 

Second, I think public knowledge is extraordinarily powerful. 
And if I can just give you this little anecdote about it to show you 
how powerful it is, and that means that if you take the governor’s 
suggestion and you hold every month or some reasonable period a 
hearing where they can tell you about their successes and their 
failures, and give it wide attention, they will get support from peo- 
ple living in the community. The community does not know about 
these things, and I will give you the best illustration of it. 

When I came into office, I found that because we were on the 
edge of bankruptcy major corporations were not selling us goods, 
and we were paying the highest prices for shoddy goods, and the 
city of New York spends billions of dollars in goods and services, 
even then. And so I called in the 10 top commissioners and I said, 
listen, I want to get the good companies selling to us. Why do they 
not sell? And one of them said, well. Mayor, because we do not pay. 
We do not pay our bills. 

So I said, well, that is a good reason not to sell to us. I said I 
want the bills paid in 30 days, and I want the cash discounts from 
now on. I did not really know what I was talking about, but I know 
it sounded pretty good at the time. So they said, well, it cannot be 
done. Mayor. I said, well, I want to tell you how I am going to do 
it. I am giving you 60 days to shape up. These were the 10 major 
commissioners. And then on the 90th day, I am going to publish 
in rank order which agency paid their bills on time and which did 
not and which is at the bottom of the list. And they began to yell, 
oh, you cannot do that, you cannot do that. It is so embarrassing. 
That is what they said. I said aren’t you smart? Yes. That is ex- 
actly what it will be. 

And 90 days later, we published the list. Nobody had a terrific 
record, but some had better records than others. And there was 
somebody at the bottom of the list. It happened to be the Parks 
Commissioner. Great Parks Commissioner, terrible payer. And he 
came to see me, and he said, oh. Mayor, I am so embarrassed. My 
name, my department is at the bottom of the list, but I want you 
to know. Mayor, it will never happen again. I said, well, how do 
you know that? He said, well, when I saw my name at the bottom 
of that list, I went back and I called in my people, and I said to 
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my comptroller if next month I am at the bottom of the list, it is 
your rear end. He was never at the bottom of the list again. 

And I am saying public disclosure of who is doing a good job and 
who is not doing a good job gets people to do a better job. 

Senator Brownback. It does. Gentlemen, thank you very much. 
I think this has just been a wonderful and illuminating discussion 
from people that have been on the front line. So thanks for joining 
us, and we will welcome you back again any time for other sugges- 
tions, too. Thank you. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. Great. 

Senator Brownback. Our next panel will be Dr. Jay Greene, 
University of Houston, who is the author of “The Effectiveness of 
School Choice in Milwaukee: A Secondary Analysis of Data from 
the Program’s Evaluation;” Ms. Jeanne Allen, President, the Cen- 
ter for Education Reform; and Ms. Kathleen Sylvester, the Vice 
President of Domestic Policy, the Progressive Policy Institute. Our 
next panel will be looking at this issue from an academic and think 
tanks’ view of what some of these options have been, their success 
or failure nationwide. 

I appreciate the panel members having waited a considerable 
amount of time this morning for a couple of earlier panels. I think 
you can see we are wading through a mountain of information and 
a very troubling situation that is taking place in Washington, D.C., 
and we are serious about trying to do something about it. We are 
searching the Nation for the best ideas and for people that have 
been on the front line, and now we are returning to you for an eval- 
uation of what some of those front-line efforts have been in edu- 
cational reform across the country because we want to have the 
best educational system in the country here in Washington, D.C. 
So we hope that you can help us to be able to evaluate the various 
options that have been in place across the country. Dr. Greene, we 
will turn to you first, and your prepared statement will be put in 
the record. If you would like to summarize, you are certainly free 
to do that, and then we will have a good exchange. Dr. Greene. 

TESTIMONY OF JAY P. GREENE, i UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, 

AUTHOR OF “THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SCHOOL CHOICE IN 

MILWAUKEE: A SECONDARY ANALYSIS OF DATA FROM THE 

PROGRAM’S EVALUATION” 

Dr. Greene. In addition to the written testimony I submitted, I 
have a copy of my study ^ and a Wall Street Journal ^ article that 
I would like to submit as well. 

Senator Brownback. Without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record. 

Dr. Greene. Imagine that another large government benefit, let 
us say Medicaid, were administered like education in kindergarten 
through 12th grade. We would require senior citizens to visit doc- 
tors and hospitals for which they were geographically zoned. Those 
doctors and hospitals would all be government employees and gov- 


1 The prepared statement of Dr. Greene appears in the Appendix on page 98. 

2 The study entitled “Effectiveness of School Choice: The Milwaukee Experiment,” by Jay P. 
Greene and Paul E. Peterson, appears in the Appendix on page 103. 

3 An article entitled “New Research Bolsters Case for School Choice,” The Wall Street Journal, 
appears in the Appendix on page 148. 
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eminent operated. Seniors could not choose a privately operated 
hospital, a religiously affiliated hospital, or one which was not con- 
sidered closest to where they lived. Even imagine in the field of 
education that university education or preschool education were ad- 
ministered like education in kindergarten through 12th grade. The 
government would provide support like Pell grants and Stafford 
loans and day care tax credits, but only for students who choose 
public universities or publicly operated preschools for which they 
were geographically zoned. 

We do not administer these government benefits in this way be- 
cause it is widely believed that depriving citizens of choices about 
their doctor, hospital, university or preschool, would decrease the 
quality and efficiency of those services. Instead we deliver these 
government programs with vouchers or choice plans. The govern- 
ment provides a voucher good for open heart surgery by any li- 
censed doctor at any accredited hospital anywhere in the country. 
Similarly, Pell grants and Stafford loans are effectively vouchers 
good for an education at any university — public or private, religious 
or secular. 

Given the widespread conviction that choice promotes better 
services in medicine and in education, it is surprising that voucher 
systems are extremely rare in kindergarten through 12th grade. 
Only Milwaukee and Cleveland have publicly funded voucher sys- 
tems right now, and the Cleveland program just began this fall. 

The Milwaukee program has been running for longer, and with 
colleagues Paul Peterson and Jiangtau Du at Harvard, we con- 
ducted a study of the choice experiment in Milwaukee. The pro- 
gram was a very limited one. Only several hundred families par- 
ticipated. They were all low income, mostly minority. Vouchers 
were good for half of the per capita cost of a public education, and 
had to be accepted by the private schools as payment in full. 

Families could only choose among a handful of secular private 
schools, and so as you can see, this was a highly limited program. 
But the program had one very nice feature, which is that students 
were accepted or rejected from the program by lottery when there 
were too few spaces. And this created an ideal experimental situa- 
tion, sort of like a medical experiment, where you had a randomly 
assigned treatment and control group. Some people by lottery got 
the pill, going to the voucher private school, and some people got 
the placebo, returning to the public schools. 

And what we did was study the test scores of the students ran- 
domly accepted and randomly rejected over a period of time to see 
whether there was a difference in their scores. Since random as- 
signment should make the two groups exactly alike in all respects, 
any difference in their test scores can reasonably be attributed to 
the difference in the quality of their education. And in Table 3 in 
the report that I have submitted to you, you can see the difference 
in their test scores after 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. Even after the first 
year of being in a private school, students who won the voucher did 
better than students who did not, but the difference was not very 
large or statistically significant. But by 3 or 4 years into a private 
school education, students who were accepted at random performed 
significantly better than students who were rejected at random. 
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And these differences were quite large. The amount of the dif- 
ference is about a quarter to a half of a standard deviation, which 
to put that in perspective, one standard deviation is about the dif- 
ference between minority students were participating, if we could 
replicate the benefits of this program, in cities nationwide we 
might be able to close the gap between minority and white test 
scores by a quarter to a half, which would be a lot. And this is a 
period of 3 or 4 years with a limited set of educational opportuni- 
ties. So the results for Milwaukee are quite encouraging. 

But there are limitations. First, it is only one city and one pro- 
gram. Only several hundred students participated. And they only 
had a handful of schools participating. So it is hard to extrapolate 
from this one experiment to the entire country. Also, some data 
was missing or never collected, and therefore there are some uncer- 
tainties about the results. But the results are very encouraging, 
and if you had this kind of positive outcome in a medical experi- 
ment, let us say treating cancer or diabetes, there would be imme- 
diate demands for better additional experiments to identify the 
exact nature of the benefit of the treatment. 

So what I think could be done here in D.C. is to have exactly this 
type of better designed experiment. An additional experiment here 
in a large urban school district just like others around the country 
suffering similar problems, would allow us to obtain a very clear 
picture of the effects of school choice on educational performance. 
It would also help provide information to communities around the 
country that are considering ways of improving their educational 
systems, and if Congress were to consider tax credits for private 
education expenses as a way of promoting education alternatives 
nationwide, a choice experiment in D.C. would provide valuable in- 
formation to this body. 

And I have some lessons that I think that can be learned from 
the Milwaukee experiment about how to design a better choice ex- 
periment here in D.C. First, I think an evaluation team should be 
selected well in advance to help refine the design to make it ame- 
nable to study. Second, all families should complete a survey, and 
all students should be tested as a condition of application. That 
would reduce the amount of missing data. Third, families should be 
allowed to choose among the largest possible set of private schools, 
which means including parochial schools to ensure that students 
have real alternatives. Fourth, students should receive vouchers by 
lottery to ensure fairness and to make possible comparison between 
similar treatment and control groups just like in Milwaukee. Fifth, 
resources need to be provided to track, resurvey and retest over 
several years those students who receive and those students who 
do not receive the voucher to see whether there are real academic 
differences between those who get a voucher and those who do not 
to see how beneficial the program is. And sixth, data collected by 
the evaluation team should be provided to other scholars for 
verification and replication. 

Now, some people wonder whether voucher programs are unfair, 
and this was discussed in the last panel that perhaps it might just 
allow for the skimming of the best students from public schools. 
The experience in Milwaukee suggests actually quite the opposite. 
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The students who participated in the voucher program in Mil- 
waukee were among the most difficult students in the city. They 
had on average under $11,000 in family income, which was under 
half of the family income in Milwaukee public schools. They were 
half as likely to live with married parents. Under a quarter were 
living with married parents. And that is half as likely as the Mil- 
waukee public school average. They began the experiment with far 
lower test scores than average Milwaukee public school students, 
and they had evidence of additional behavior problems. 

So these were some of the most difficult students to educate, and, 
in fact, that may be precisely why their parents were seeking alter- 
natives because public schools were failing them, and they were 
willing to try anything to improve the situation, and the evidence 
from our study suggests that private schools can make a difference 
even with the most difficult students, that there is no reason to 
write people off, to write off large segments of the population and 
assume that because of community or family problems that they 
cannot be educated. 

So a choice experiment here in D.C. could similarly be beneficial 
to some of the worst off students, not the cream. And it is funny 
that we have choice in a variety of government services, as I sug- 
gested, in Medicaid and in university education and in preschool 
education. The government subsidizes choice including religiously 
operated institutions for all of these services. The only place where 
people do not have choice is kindergarten through 12th grade, and 
the only people among the population who do not have choice dur- 
ing those grades are people who do not have the financial resources 
to pay the tuition to a private school or to relocate to a community 
with better public schools. So, choice would likely be maximally 
beneficial to those who are least well off and with the least choices 
right now. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. Dr. Greene, for your testimony. 
Ms. Allen, the President of the Center for Education Reform, we 
look forward to your testimony and interaction. 

Senator Lieberman. Mr. Chairman, with apologies, I wanted to 
extend my regrets to Ms. Allen and Ms. Sylvester and to you be- 
cause I have to leave to go to a meeting. I am going to try to come 
back either at the end of the panel or for the next panel. I respect 
the work that both of you do, and I feel some involvement with Ms. 
Sylvester since she is with a think tank that I have more than a 
passing relationship with. So thanks for all you are doing to lead 
in this effort and thanks to you. Dr. Greene. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. Senator. 

Ms. Sylvester. Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Ms. Allen. 

TESTIMONY OF JEANNE ALLEN, i PRESIDENT, THE CENTER 
FOR EDUCATION REFORM 

Ms. Allen. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Thank you. Senator 
Lieberman. I would like to reflect on what I listened to this morn- 
ing because it was fascinating to sit there and listen to various per- 
spectives, and I want to just underscore, although my remarks are 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Allen appears in the Appendix on page 149. 
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not focused on school choice so much, I want to underscore what 
Dr. Greene said and your two previous panelists about the need to 
let those people out, Senator, that you referred to as being locked 
in, and that all over the country it is not only research but truly 
first-hand experience that is showing us that people want those 
choices and that minorities in particular and those that are poor 
want those choices more than anybody else. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of whether we should have choice or not. The debate in the 
States and communities increasingly is how much and when? And 
I think it is very important to recognize that even the last few 
years as school choice has sort of matured, with Cleveland and Mil- 
waukee having enacted programs, various States have gotten closer 
to enacting school choice than ever before, and while they are not 
succeeding at the rate that some people would like, particularly 
when we have more and more children falling between the cracks, 
the fact that the opposition is not able to (a) defeat legislators who 
support school choice anymore and (b) are not able to kill the bills 
they used to, I think also suggests something about the American 
public’s attitudes and how much people are becoming increasingly 
aware of that problem. 

And so I think in some senses, school choice is looked at as 
triage. Let us get the kids out who are right now failing who do 
not have any alternative and I think one of the ways the private 
sector is doing that is commendable is the various 30 some odd pri- 
vately funded voucher programs around the country that are tak- 
ing some of the same children that Dr. Greene and his colleagues 
analyzed, and they basically said we have a program. We are going 
to give you half-tuition up to a certain amount, the doors are open, 
you have to be at 185 percent of the poverty line, and these people 
are coming in droves. They have over 20,000 kids in those pro- 
grams, an equal amount on waiting lists, and those people have to 
pay money. 

They have had stories of people — Etta Wallace in Dallas getting 
her electricity cut off so she could continue to pay for her grand- 
children because they were getting away from gangs in the public 
schools. I mean on and on and on. So there is clearly a need. 

But what strikes me about the District, and what was interesting 
to listen to General Becton — ^who I have tremendous respect for, 
and who has a really rocky job ahead of him, and Dr. MacLaury, 
who I also have respect for — is that there is a tendency among any 
of us who get into a bureaucracy, I worked at the Department of 
Education once, so I speak also from personal experience, to begin 
to not think outside the box as much as we should, to focus on the 
process, and how you accomplish something within the realm of the 
way it has always been done, and I have watched the last year or 
so that Washin^on, D.C. has had charter schools with just amaze- 
ment and anger. Amazement because our research shows that you 
have the second strongest law in the country right here in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and at the same time the Congress passed the charter 
law, six other States passed charter legislation. Those States this 
fall will be opening up 98 charter schools. D.C, zero, unless you 
count the two existing that opened up last year under the school 
board’s approval, only one that is really credible or reputable. 
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And even that is a perfect example of a school that has gone 
awry. Options School is a tremendous school run out of the Chil- 
dren’s Museum by a woman named Katherine Martins, long-term 
scholar or academic, a teacher in the special ed field in Wash- 
ington, D.C. She is to this day 9 months into the school year, still 
struggling for special education funding from the District of Colum- 
bia administration. The Federal grant that has been gone from the 
Department of Education, to D.C. still has not reached her doors. 
And every day there is another excuse, and she has been incredibly 
patient. She has a 17-year old recently that cannot read, but the 
District refuses to qualify him as learning disabled. Meanwhile we 
have kids that are locked in warehouses not getting the reading 
skills. I could go on and on. 

That is nonsense and quite frankly when General Becton says I 
want to control the charter schools, and I wish Senator Lieberman 
were here to hear that, because I think that he responded very 
quickly and I think appropriately given his knowledge, yes, you 
should have that control; no, he should not have that control. That 
bureaucracy should not have that control. D.C. is very much like 
Arizona. They have a separate charter board. They have a State 
board that can approve charters, and local school districts can ap- 
prove charters. The separate board was set up for one reason and 
one reason only, they reasoned in Arizona, again the strongest leg- 
islation in the country that has over 164 operating charter schools, 
the people in Arizona reasoned that if we set up a board whose 
only job is to charter schools, they will charter schools, absolutely. 

So now the charter board in D.C. that mirrors that board in Ari- 
zona is finally appointed after several months of wrangling be- 
tween the Department of Education and the mayor over appoint- 
ments. Great group of people from what it looks like and very dedi- 
cated. Josephine was here earlier, the head of the board. Now they 
have staff, just now. They just got their money to start doing a 
process yesterday, but they are also talking, I have to say, with the 
District about having them run a process for them, and they are 
talking about having an oversight, and it is not supposed to be that 
way. 

And so one of the recommendations that is in my written state- 
ment, as well as one I want to echo here, is that Congress, as much 
as I am a firm believer and supporter of local control. Congress has 
to step in and simply say here is the process, folks. You have 5 
months because you have already had 9 months and you have 
blown it, you have 5 months, here is what you have to do, you set 
up the application process, we want charters starting up and run- 
ning for people interested in January of 1998 and begin to run it 
for them until they can get ready. 

And I will tell you why. Because — and even with that, it is not 
going to be the “be all and end all,” and as I said I have more de- 
tail specifics that I will mention in just a couple of minutes, in 
those recommendations for you, Mr. Chairman, but the other thing 
that strikes me as odd is every State that has enacted charter leg- 
islation, strong charter legislation like yours, has set about the 
task of promoting the fact that you have charter schools. This is 
not an issue in D.C., and it is not because there is not interest. You 
cannot rely on the conventional parent and education groups to 
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promote it because they do not seem to think there is a huge prob- 
lem, and they have a vested interest in the current system. Yet 
there are tons of people incredibly interested in starting their own 
school, and I echo what Lamar Alexander said earlier about the 
cultural institutions. Has anyone asked or encouraged strongly the 
board to sit down with all those, think tanks, cultural institutions, 
museums, the opera, and said here is what we have? Because when 
that has happened in other places, they have come running. 

In Phoenix, Arizona, you have a school for the arts that has been 
adopted by every cultural institution based in Phoenix including 
the zoo. Those kids take courses at the museum, courses at the 
opera. They do things with people who are musicians throughout 
Arizona. They have fine arts. I mean it is just tremendous the kind 
of play, and they are serving kids who are mainly dropouts who are 
now excelling in their field because the arts have commanded 
them. In fact, next week, we are bringing to Washington on 
Wednesday, and he is just a tremendous guy, Ray Jackson is the 
principal of ATOP Academy, also in Phoenix. Ray is a former ele- 
mentary school principal. He was on contract with the school dis- 
trict to take all the worst kids. When he stood up and supported 
charter schools when it was going through legislation, the district 
cut him off. And so after the charter bill passed, he was the first 
to start a charter school. He is serving over 300 mainly African 
American children. He said all of this stuff about parents not being 
interested, he said we cannot, we do not know what to do with half 
the parents that show up to work between the shifts. A tremendous 
example of someone who wakes up in the morning, starts a school, 
and they go out and try to make things happen. 

You do not need the superintendent. You do not need the school 
board. You do not need the extra accountability over and above 
what you already have. The accountability will come from the com- 
munity, and, yes, you need the safeguard and you need someone 
saying here is the process, here is what you must abide by, health, 
safety, etc., and we can walk it at any time and we have everything 
down, and we will interview and your books will be open. But, 
guess what, those charter schools welcome that kind of vigorous in- 
spection all the time. In fact, they are the ones out there opening 
their doors and bringing those people in. 

So I think D.C. has to get with the program, and think among 
the recommendations I would suggest is nothing counts and noth- 
ing sells like seeing it yourself And I think if there is any way, 
as I said, even with my respect for local control and the ability of 
parents and people at the district level, and the school board mem- 
bers we work with around the country, who have just a great abil- 
ity to capture things, but even with that said, if there is a way for 
you to demand and force the school board and the charter board 
to get out in the field immediately, to Massachusetts, Michigan, 
elsewhere, that have charter schools and see it for themselves, to 
bring those people here as well as in public forums. 

There are several community groups right now that are aching 
to get the charter movement promoted but cannot because they 
have not had the information. FOCUS is one of them, the Com- 
mittee on Public Education, a new group called Apple Seed Insti- 
tute is here. And they are all ready, willing and able. They know 
who 
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they are. There are experts around the country. There are these 
charter operators like Ray that is coming here next week. If they 
see it with their own eyes, if the community sees it, you will not 
be able to stop it. 

But it has got to be a combination of you requiring a process at 
the same time a bottom-up approach, and I will tell you of the 480 
charters operating around the country, only four have been closed 
down. The schools, by and large, as the evaluations are coming in, 
are serving the most needy as well as creating tremendous back to 
basics and traditional schools in the suburbs, but by and large they 
are more integrated, serving more disabled children. There is more 
parental involvement, and while that is not objective achievement 
evidence, that is evidence because those are the things, when you 
have those three indicators, you know that something good is hap- 
pening. 

And so I think that we can wait a little bit for evidence while 
we continue to move the movement on. Next year it will be over 
600 schools serving over 160,000 students across the country. This 
is not a fad. It is not an alternative. It is going to be the new wave 
of public education, and that coupled with much of what you dis- 
cussed this morning is what needs to happen, and Washington, 
D.C. is that crown jewel, and it will really be a sin if we do not 
take advantage of that now. Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. A very compelling presentation. I appre- 
ciate it and look forward to some questioning as well. 

Next, Ms. Sylvester with the Progressive Policy Institute. 

I know Senator Lieberman wishes he could be here to hear you. 
I rather imagine he will agree with what you are saying, given his 
association with your group. 

TESTIMONY OF KATHLEEN SYLVESTER, i VICE PRESIDENT OF 
DOMESTIC POLICY, PROGRESSIVE POLICY INSTITUTE 

Ms. Sylvester. Thank you very much. I think the Senator will 
mostly agree and, of course, he gets a chance to hear it from me 
a lot. 

I am really pleased to be here this morning, partly because I am 
a D.C. resident and I care a lot about the city and its schools, also 
because my first professional job was as a teacher in an urban 
school in New Haven, Connecticut, and I saw first-hand, I experi- 
enced first-hand the heartbreak of knowing what it would take to 
help a child do better in school and not being able to do it because 
of rules and regulations and bureaucrats. And I am happy to see 
that a generation later we are beginning to create schools that 
would allow teachers to do some of the things that I wanted to be 
able to do then. 

I think what is happening in D.C. is really a microcosm of what 
is happening around the country. People are torn between their 
long-beld allegiance to public education and an urgent sense of 
doing what is right for children. We do not want to tell children 
and their parents that they have to wait 5 years while we improve 
the system. There is a strong impulse to say let them go, let them 
have vouchers, let them out of the system. But I think if we 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Sylvester appears in the Appendix on page 154. 
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learned anything from Dr. Greene’s study, what we should have 
learned is that when you put students of low achievement in 
schools that have high standards, that have flexibility and that are 
held accountable for helping those children, they thrive. Why 
should we choose by lottery some children to benefit from that 
when the alternative could be creating schools that do that for all 
children? 

Charter schools are the right answer because they answer the 
fundamental problem of setting high standards instead of toler- 
ating low ones. They do not just monitor inputs, how much money 
is spent, or what kinds of equipment is used. They monitor the out- 
comes for kids. They create healthy competition within the system. 
Unlike vouchers, they keep money in the public system, in the con- 
trol of public authority, and finally they affirm our commitment to 
the common public school, which I think is an essential element in 
our democracy. 

Washington is a perfect place to try this experiment on a whole 
large level. First of all, there is no central establishment with 
enough power or credibility right now to oppose the idea. There is 
an attitude here that there is nowhere to go but up. It is always 
easier to experiment in a system where people believe that you 
have nothing to lose. 

We have written by this Congress a very strong charter bill that 
allows 20 schools a year with no cap. That means we could have 
100 charter schools in 5 years. That is 100 out of 157. So there is 
a possibility to transform this system. As Ms. Allen said, we do not 
have any longitudinal data on outcomes for charter schools, but we 
do know some things about the schools that exist. There is a higher 
degree of parental involvement, there is more teacher commitment, 
there is a higher level of student engagement. The schools do not 
cream — 63 percent of students in charter schools are non-white and 
19 percent have disabilities. More than half qualify for Federal re- 
duced or free lunches, and 4 percent were dropouts, kids that the 
school systems had already given up on. 

Now those numbers are somewhat artificially high because when 
State legislatures and teachers unions were worried about the 
charter school issue, in many cases they allowed charter schools to 
be created for kids that they felt could be experimented on. So a 
lot of the schools are designated for children with disabilities or 
children of low income or children who were dropouts. That is the 
nature of experimentation, but the schools are proving that they 
can rise to the challenge of dealing with those children. 

We have less than 500 charter schools out of 84,000 public 
schools. That is not enough leverage to change the system. The no- 
tion of charter schools was that some public schools would become 
independent and they would create pressure on others. But we can 
do that here in D.C. because of the broadness of the charter law, 
because of the new commitment by a broad sector of the public 
here in D.C. to try the experiment. And we know that when public 
choice is applied in a heavy dose, as it was in District 4 in New 
York — I am sorry that Mayor Koch did not talk about that today — 
or in Cambridge, Massachusetts, it tends to have a galvanic effect 
on other schools. It engages more parents and more students. It en- 
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ergizes teachers. It gets principals thinking about what the mission 
of their school is and what they have to offer children. 

I would propose that the District of Columbia become a charter 
district. What does that mean? It means that the central authority 
in D.C. no longer runs all the schools but sets high standards. I do 
not think the fundamental problem in D.C. is a lack of resources. 
I do not think it is bad teachers. I do not think it is crumbling 
buildings, and I do not think it is children who are incapable of 
learning. I think it is a fundamental lack of high expectations. 
There are few people here who expect all of our schools and all of 
our teachers to be good. There are few people who expect students 
to succeed. 

Failure to set high standards is only going to perpetuate inequal- 
ity. When we do not expect children to finish school, they do not. 
Forty percent of the students in D.C. drop out. As we heard earlier, 
80 percent are not meeting a basic level of skills. Setting high ex- 
pectations is the key to making schools work. One of my memo- 
rable experiences in my first year of teaching in New Haven was 
teaching a young woman named Sharon who could not learn and 
who was constantly disruptive. When I told her for the hundredth 
time to be quiet or I would throw her out of my class, she stood 
up, she pulled a knife on me, and she let out a stream of expletives. 
Quaking in my shoes, I pushed her out the door. I said get out of 
my classroom, go to your guidance counselor, I do not want to see 
you anymore until we have resolved this problem. 

And, of course, immediately after the bell rang, I ran down to her 
guidance counselor in tears and said what should I do with this 
girl? And she said have you tried encouraging her? Did you ever 
tell her she was smart? Have you ever been nice to her? And I 
thought, no, I have not. So the next day she came back to school, 
and I got her to do an in-class exercise, and I did not look at it. 
I put B plus on it without looking at it. I said you are doing good 
work, I think, and for 2 weeks I put B plus or B minus on every 
paper she did. And then I began to look at the papers and I would 
make suggestions about other things that we could do, and 1 day 
I heard in the teachers’ lounge other teachers talking about the 
change that had occurred in this young woman. I think when you 
expect children to do well, they can do it. 

Unfortunately, many school systems have fallen into the myth of 
the bell curve, that somehow there is only a small percentage of 
students that will excel and there will be a large middle of students 
that do a little bit better or a little bit worse than average, and 
there is a percentage that we should write off because they can fail. 
If we set a basic standard of excellence, if we compare students to 
this basic standard, instead of comparing them to one other, if we 
say there is a threshold that we believe all students can reach, 
then I believe that they can do that. If we begin with that, and the 
job of the school board is to measure outcomes by routine testing, 
to close schools that do not measure up, I think it will work. If 
teachers understand that no child leaves the third grade without 
a certain number of skills, and we are going to test for that, and 
they cannot go on, the system will change fundamentally. 

We have to give teachers the resources and the freedom to do 
what it takes to get children to read. The other incredible shock of 
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my first year of teaching was meeting a 17-year old named Michael 
Ellison who could not read a word and I wondered what had hap- 
pened in his first 10 years of school that no one else had noticed 
it or that they had not felt compelled to do anything about it. 

I wish that the trustees were talking about closing the schools 
that do not work instead of spreading it out geographically around 
the city. My written testimony includes a lot of examples of the 
way in which some of these ideas could be implemented, but I basi- 
cally believe that if the school board freed up the schools that are 
already good and opened up the potential educational entre- 
preneurs, that could be groups of parents, it could be teachers and 
principals who are already running good schools, it could be unions, 
it could be our cultural institutions, it could be religiously affiliated 
schools, if they would like to clone themselves and offer the same 
structure and discipline that works for so many to another group 
of children, if schools could hire and fire their own teachers, if sala- 
ries were set by the market, if we could give merit pay to teachers 
who succeed, if we could give hazard pay to teachers who take on 
challenges, then I think the experiment could work in D.C. and it 
could work in a relatively short period of time. There is no school 
district in the Nation that is really better suited than Washington 
to try this experiment. 

We have a business community here that is ready to commit 
itself, the Committee on Public Education. Richard Thompson is ex- 
ploring the possibility of a charter school development corporation. 
The Apple Seed Institute is interested in coming here. Friends of 
Choice in Urban Public Schools, they are all here, and I think that 
we should choose the alternative of making all of our schools char- 
ter schools. The trustees have 3 years. They can do two things. 
They can patch up the broken system. They can fire the worst 
teachers and principals. They can close a few schools. They can fix 
up the physical plants. They can import new technology to make 
the schools look a lot better or they can replace the system with 
a system of competitive, excellent public schools. I think these 
changes will not transform D.C. overnight, but they will begin to 
turn the public schools of this city into what its 78,000 students 
and all of its other citizens deserve. Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much, Ms. Sylvester. I ap- 
preciate that. You know all this seems so reminiscent to me in an- 
other context I used to be in as Secretary of Agriculture, which you 
may think is far afield from this, but I came into that in Kansas 
in the mid-1980’s, and we were going broke raising wheat. This 
was the farm crisis or depression. And I came as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and I said, you know what? If we are going broke raising 
wheat, why do we not raise something else? Let us just do some- 
thing different. And I look at all these numbers here. Whether it 
is the objective numbers, the SAT scores, the dropout rate, the 
number of students fleeing these schools, the violence that is tak- 
ing place, the sex in schools by grade schoolers, and I am saying 
if this thing is so broke, why are we not doing something just dif- 
ferent? 

Why not go this other way? Now what I guess I am hearing all 
of you say is that you agree with that statement. And you do not 
see it happening even though we have authorized it to take place. 
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So that somewhere there is the huge inertia within the system or 
people fighting against that taking place. Now, one thing that a 
couple of you suggested, and Lamar Alexander has as well, is on 
just making all the schools in the District charter schools or an 
overall atmosphere. I am curious to follow up on that as a way or 
the way to push the charter school on forward. Just say these are 
all going to be charter schools. Are we going to fundamentally re- 
structure on the top of this thing to force this to take place, or are 
there other ways that we need to do this to cause this to happen? 

Ms. Allen. I think in essence. Senator Brownback, that is what 
we need to be doing, but I am afraid that just doing that now, let- 
ting a district go, releasing all the strings is not going to change 
the behavior of anybody in the system who has not brought it on 
themselves. I had a State board member in Michigan once come up 
to me after I made an impassioned plea for charter schools, and 
she said, well, you know, nothing you said is any different than 
what we can do now. We have waiver authority, and we have a 100 
and some odd schools that have already asked us and we have 
waived everything, and she said they are not doing anything dif- 
ferently. And I said, well, why do you think that is? She said, well, 
because they have never acted any differently. 

You see just giving a waiver to the principal or just giving a 
waiver to the superintendent from rules does not actually convince 
them. What is happening in the charter schools and what will 
make all D.C. schools charter schools eventually is that example, 
is when parents and teachers from a school — that may have been 
closed down or that is challenged or having all sorts of problems — 
get together, design a program, and have ownership. And then the 
people start coming in. And so it is easy to say. I mean it is some- 
thing the school boards like to say in defense of their charter school 
position, which is very weak, well, let us make all schools charter 
schools, and you give them the mandates and they do not care if 
you release them from mandates. They are going to still do it the 
way they have done it because they are still in control. And so you 
have to change the playing field, I think, and you have to do it by 
starting out and getting D.C. to give those 20 charter schools out 
this year and make up for the 10 they lost last year. 

Senator Brownback. So putting demands in the system and per- 
formance goals, 20 by this time January 1, 1998, I think, is what 
you had said? 

Ms. Allen. Yes. 

Senator Brownback. Ms. Sylvester, what is your response to 
that question? 

Ms. Sylvester. I think that D.C. should take the approach that 
the city of Chicago took when the mayor took over the school sys- 
tem. They made a list, and they said these schools are doing fine; 
we will allow them to continue to operate the way they were. These 
schools are so bad, we must close them or take them over, and they 
began to sort of share the richness. We ought to be looking at bad 
schools in this city and say we are going to send in a SWAT team, 
and they are going to have freedom. We will let them be a charter 
school if they want, and if they begin to produce results, then we 
will let them run the school in a different way. 
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There are 30 applicants queued up to apply for charters. They 
ought to be not just allowed but invited. I did not hear anything 
this morning, any great enthusiasm for actually going out and an- 
nouncing that we want people to come up with great schools. 

Senator Brownback. I did not either. 

Ms. Sylvester. There are some great schools in Northwest 
Washington that are over-subscribed. If you ask those innovative 
educators if they would like to clone themselves, they would prob- 
ably say, yes, we could create another school just like ours for other 
children in another part of the city. I think there are 15 prin- 
cipals — right now I learned last night — who are meeting secretly to 
talk about whether they would like to all become charter school 
principals because they could take the money they get and do a 
much better job for their students. 

Senator Brownback. What if we just went, though, completely 
to a voucher type of program immediately or as quickly as possible? 
Would that force the charter school movement on forward? 

Ms. Allen. Well, Arizona credits its strongest charter law in the 
land. Senator, with having introduced a very strong voucher bill 
and everyone came running, and they created this wonderful char- 
ter bill. So that is one way to get it moving because you can bet 
that a lot of the inertia is a result of all of the different special in- 
terests that the District must because of its position be responsive 
to, sitting down every day questioning everything they do. And so 
before they can do anything, they have to respond. I mean there 
still has not been any, for example, ballyhoo and cry over KIDS I. 
You may have read in the papers it is nationally acclaimed private 
company that has been helping special ed kids in places like New 
Jersey for half the cost that it currently costs to educate in the 
public school. They were approved for a charter school. They sat 
here for 3 months paying bills and no one would give them the 
final go-ahead to get the building that they basically had a little 
shell office in. They are gone. They said, sorry, we cannot afford 
it anymore. 

So why? Because someone was sort of mixing around with things 
that made sense. So, yes, I think that you should bring choice back 
in force. I think that your proposal from when you were in the 
House and Senator Lieberman’s proposal and Senator Coats’ pro- 
posal is tremendous. It had a lot of support, and I think that it did 
not get nearly enough of the hearings it needs to, and certainly 
there are those of us who do believe that that should be a com- 
panion to charters anyway. 

Senator Brownback. Dr. Greene — and I will let you go on that, 
Ms. Sylvester, then next — but you would welcome that from an 
academician and would help us design it so that we can see if this 
works and measure it with known time lines and objective results 
that we would come up with? 

Dr. Greene. I would be more than happy to. I mean I think that 
one of the most important things that could be achieved from a 
choice experiment here is not just helping the students in D.C., but 
providing an example to communities around the country that are 
considering various educational alternatives and part of the inertia 
is a wariness of what the effects of these programs might be, and 
if we could have a well-designed program here that would allow 
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communities to learn about the possible benefits of choice, in a well 
designed way, then other communities can make decisions about 
whether they wanted to imitate that, and, of course, it is the best 
way of disproving critics as well. If people believe that choice is ef- 
fective, a well-designed study should show it. If it does not, then 
there may be problems with the concept and something else ought 
to be tried. But there is no way to know without the experiment. 

What I find amazing is that we have good theoretical reasons 
and some good evidence to believe that choice is academically bene- 
ficial, and there are large numbers of people who aren’t just op- 
posed to the idea of choice, but are opposed to the idea of any ex- 
periment, no matter how small, no matter where in the country 
that would allow us to know whether the programs are beneficial. 

Senator Brownback. And we have a wholly failed system in 
Washington, D.C., in the District of Columbia, by our own people 
appraising it, saying this is a wholly failed system. 

Dr. Greene. Which would make it an ideal place to try some- 
thing more radical. 

Senator Brownback. Ms. Sylvester, you had wanted to com- 
ment? 

Ms. Sylvester. Wholesale choice could not work because we do 
not have enough good schools to send the children to. That is the 
problem with it. As Dr. Greene’s study proved, putting children in 
a school with high standards and high expectations, a rich learning 
environment, works. But we need to create more good schools. I 
would certainly say that perhaps the school system ought to look 
and take kids out of the three worst schools in D.C. and scatter 
them into good public and private schools that are good across the 
city. We should say we cannot let those children wait until their 
schools turn around. But that would be a publicly-supervised 
voucher program. 

Senator Brownback. So you are saying I do not oppose vouchers, 
but this system is not ready because it does not have schools to be 
able to accept enough students for vouchers? I noted that we have 
a lot of requests for charter schools, but they are not in place yet. 
The Catholic diocese has said they are going to keep their schools 
open in the District of Columbia, which I applaud their effort, and 
I have made that known that they are staying here, and I think 
that is great that they are doing that. Would you propose then a 
transition time period to go to a fully vouchered program? Would 
I understand you to support that or not? 

Ms. Sylvester. Well, if you moved toward a fully chartered dis- 
trict in which all schools are measured and held accountable and 
they operate on the condition of producing results, and you had 
open enrollment, which meant that children could go to any public 
school in the city, I think that would be the ideal situation. 

In the short-term while we are trying to create enough more good 
public and publicly accountable schools, one solution for a large 
number of children would be to reassign them to better schools that 
are public or that are private or parochial. 

Senator Brownback. So you would set some base standard — and 
correct me if I am not saying this correctly — if they are going to 
a school that is wholly failed, and say we set some standard of vio- 
lence or some standard of sexual incidents, or some standard of ob- 
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jective test scores, that has not worked out of this school, that 
those students are given the right to have voucher or choice, public 
or private? You would create it on a smaller scale in the worst area 
first? Is that how you would design it? 

Ms. Sylvester. Right. The problem with the lottery system is 
that it is only taking some students and leaving others behind, and 
people will console themselves. You could see the political leaders 
in this city saying, well, we have vouchers so some kids, we are 
doing something, but it is not enough. We have 78,000 children. We 
cannot move them all instantly to good schools. 

We should start trying to make all the schools better simulta- 
neously by letting good schools clone themselves, and closing bad 
schools. But what do you do for children who came from bad 
schools? I would say do not give their parents the money and say 
they can go anywhere. I would say the school system should work 
with their parents and say, “Let us make another choice for this 
child. Would you like a parochial school because your child needs 
more structure and discipline? Would you like this kind of a private 
school that emphasizes the arts that might ignite your child’s curi- 
osity? ” 

Senator Brownback. Ms. Allen, what do you think of that more 
phased-in approach rather than just saying, OK, we are doing 100 
percent of vouchers in a year, phasing it in for the failed schools 
initially and over a period of several years? 

Ms. Allen. Well, I am a real pragmatist and I like to see some- 
thing happen immediately, and so whatever I can get, I would 
take. But I guess what I would say is two things. In places like 
Texas, the proposal pending there, for example, does just that. It 
takes kids in schools that are on the low performing list and if they 
cannot get into a public school of choice, they allow them to go to 
a private school. That is a proposal that has a lot of chance. I think 
that has got a lot of merit to it and I think it gets away from a 
lot of the arguments that you would naturally face, and it will be 
part of the media and the administration and everything else that 
you are creaming and that somehow we are not helping public edu- 
cation, while at the same time again pushing the charter school 
mode. 

I think that the idea of supply that Kathleen Sylvester men- 
tioned is an important one, but you also got to recognize that there 
are lots and lots of schools out there that could expand like this 
into buildings who have already closed down and have empty build- 
ings if, in fact, they had people who wanted to come there. So the 
actual supply of open seats today is not a good reflection of what 
would happen if suddenly kids had scholarships. 

Senator Brownback. If we told everybody in a year there is 
going to be a massive voucher program? 

Ms. Allen. Exactly. And I think the schools have to be account- 
able. I think they have to have a certain amount, either accredita- 
tion or pass some muster. I think you have to take care to make 
sure you do have solid working private schools that have been in 
existence for awhile, but I think the 2,000 voucher pilot project last 
year proposed was a wonderful suggestion and very much along the 
lines of Milwaukee, and I do not think people should get their 
feathers ruffled if you want to help the 2,000 worst off kids because 
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I think you will have the competition that everyone has talked 
about today. 

Senator Brownback. Good. I want to thank you all very much. 
We had very illuminating panel members and you folks have been 
amongst them. If you have other comments that you would like to 
provide to us, please feel free to submit those in for the record and 
we do hope you will help us as we structure and tackle a most in- 
tractable and most important problem. Thank you very much. 

Our fourth panel will be D.C. Councilmember Kevin Chavous. He 
is Chairman of the Committee on Education, Libraries and Recre- 
ation. And Mark Roberts, parent of a student in the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Schools, who I believe has done some writing also on 
some of the choice that he has previously experienced. We did have 
another member that had to cancel for health/family related prob- 
lems that is not going to be able to join us on this fourth panel. 
Gentlemen, I do not know how long you have been waiting, but if 
it has been for any length of time, I appreciate your hanging in 
there with us. I hope you have gained as I have by this presen- 
tation. 

So, Councilmember Chavous, thank you for joining us. 

TESTIMONY OF KEVIN CHAVOUS,! D.C. COUNCILMEMBER, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, LIBRARIES 

AND RECREATION 

Mr. Chavous. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee. I am Kevin Chavous, Chairman of the 
D.C. Council’s Committee on Education, Libraries and Recreation, 
which as you may know has jurisdiction over the District of Colum- 
bia Public Schools, the University of the District of Columbia, the 
District of Columbia Public Libraries, and in addition the Depart- 
ment of Recreation and Parks. 

First of all, I would like to thank the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs, Subcommittee on Oversight and Government 
Management, Restructuring and the District of Columbia, for giv- 
ing me the opportunity to testify on opportunities for improvement 
in the public education in the District of Columbia. I have sub- 
mitted prepared testimony, Mr. Chairman. I am just going to read 
portions of that and then hopefully we can engage in some con- 
structive dialogue with respect to some of the issues that you have 
raised and that have been raised by Members of your Sub- 
committee today. 

Believe it or not, Mr. Chairman, I think that these are exciting 
times for the District of Columbia, for it is during this time of 
budgetary chaos and constraints that we can be^n to rebuild our 
entire educational infrastructure. We have no choice but to look for 
solutions to address the overwhelming under-achievement of our 
student population. My committee is in a unique position to foster 
and enhance collaboration among the educational entities under 
our purview, for the sole purpose of producing a well-rounded stu- 
dent, who not only achieves, but can compete on a national level. 

To that end, our committee is working closely with D.C. Public 
School System to jump-start educational reform in the District of 


^The prepared statement of Mr. Chavous appears in the Appendix on page 160. 
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Columbia. One of our most important goals is to make sure that 
the D.C. Public School System refines the recently developed 
school-based staffing model, which is the initial step in building a 
zero-based budget for our schools. Once all facets of the school-by- 
school based budget are honed, it is my committee’s hope that the 
needs of the students will be adequately addressed on a school-by- 
school basis. 

As you know, a major debate rages about educational funding in 
our city. All policymakers within the District of Columbia are faced 
with increased pressure to do more with less resources. There are 
those who say we can no longer throw money into a vacuum, yet 
on the other hand, there are others who clamor for substantial in- 
creases in the funding for our schools. It is my view that student 
achievement must serve as the foundation for whatever additional 
resources are allocated to our school system. And why I do not 
claim to have the panacea or the quick fix for the ills of the public 
school system, I am convinced that from my point of view, if we 
focus on four major areas we can spend our money wisely. And 
briefly I will relate those areas which are amplified in my prepared 
text. 

First is student achievement. All the budgets in the world are for 
naught if “Johnny can’t read.” In Goals 2000, the residents of the 
District of Columbia have stressed that a performance-based edu- 
cation is tantamount to accomplishing educational reform. The 
schools have to create a more rigorous standard for student per- 
formance in every class. The method for student assessment has to 
change so the D.C. Public School System can measure not only 
what students know, but also what they are able to do with their 
knowledge. We have to ensure that students master reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic in their appropriate levels before they are 
moved on to the next grade. 

Second, as I mentioned earlier, school-by-school based budgeting 
has to serve as the foundation for an equitable distribution of re- 
sources. However, some schools may receive augmented resources 
depending upon their particular needs. With any such budget in 
hand, any citizen in the District of Columbia can pick up the budg- 
et book and see how and where the funds are spent in any school. 
A parent would no longer have the need to question or decipher ex- 
penditures since they would be plainly and readily available. Addi- 
tionally, the people who misspend money will be held accountable 
for their needs. 

The third area where I think we really need to focus on in terms 
of reform has to do with principal and teacher training and evalua- 
tion. We must develop strategies that hold principals and teachers 
alike accountable for the performance of our children. There is no 
tradition of decision-making based upon setting priorities that are 
tied to accountability and teaching mechanisms that work. There 
should be, and I was pleased to hear Senator Alexander refer to 
this, there should be performance-based appraisal for all employ- 
ees. Teachers and principals need to be assessed accurately, fairly 
and timely. Just as significantly, our system should be able to re- 
ward good teachers and principals and ferret out or terminate 
those who are not performing. 
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Specifically, as it relates to principals, more often than not, 
where we have good principals, our students excel. We must en- 
deavor to place the very best principals in each school in our sys- 
tem. 

The fourth area of priority is in the community-based school or 
community hub. Family and community participation, coordination 
and integration of social services, adult education and life-long 
learning, and substantive collaboration in partnerships with all 
segments of the community are listed as goal No. 7 in the Goals 
2000 plan. It is in this spirit that my committee has embraced the 
community hub concept, which has been defined by the D.C. Edu- 
cation Licensure Commission as “a D.C. public school building used 
as a multipurpose center that provides the opportunity to integrate 
support services and enable intergenerational uses to meet the life- 
long learning needs of community residents. Family and commu- 
nity services could include before and after-care, counseling, tutor- 
ing, vocational and career training, art and sports program, hous- 
ing assistance, family literacy, health and nutritional programs, 
parent education, employment assistance, adult education and ac- 
cess to technology.” 

During a hearing in January of this year, the first hearing my 
committee held, we were delighted to learn that the community 
hub concept does not require additional funding. Rather community 
hubs coordinate and utilize already existing resources. It is our fer- 
vent hope that the D.C. Public School System and other appro- 
priate authorities will replicate the community hub concept as has 
been established at the Patricia Roberts Harris Educational Center 
in Ward 8. We hope it can be replicated in all wards of the city, 
and we have introduced legislation to that effect. 

Finally, let me close by referring to the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Schools Long-Range Facilities Master Plan. We received a draft 
of that plan from General Becton, who testified before you earlier. 
And we strongly felt that while the plan had a lot of potential, an 
essential element, the academic component, which should be the 
driving force behind any facilities plan, was absent. So our com- 
mittee set in place a special task force to work with General 
Becton’s office to develop the plan which we must submit to Con- 
gress by April 25, 1997 with respect to our long-range facilities 
plan. 

We feel that it is vitally important when you talk about a facili- 
ties plan, when you talk about school closings, that you must have 
in place an educational plan that will aid in student achievement. 
We feel that this plan has the makings of doing that, and we hope 
that all future consideration given to the facilities plan that the 
school system implements as well as any school closing proposals 
are driven by student achievement and not just the need to close 
schools. 

With respect to some of the priorities that I have just testified 
to, Mr. Chairman, just so you know that our committee intends to 
be aggressive and active in its oversight responsibility, we have 
scheduled hearings in the future on student achievement, on the 
charter school issue. We have a hearing set on May 15 to talk 
about charter schools. We are also going to have a hearing on the 
principal and teacher training and evaluation issue that I have re- 
ferred to in June. And finally, in May, May 28, we are going to 
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have an oversight hearing to discuss truancy. I do not think that 
has really been mentioned in any great detail this morning, but it 
is my view that our school system needs to have a model truancy 
program that our committee will help shape and form. There is no 
secret that when children do not go to school and they eventually 
drop out of school, they end up becoming associated with gang ac- 
tivity or other negative or hostile activity that is counterproductive 
to the needs and wishes of society. So we really are going to focus 
on truancy as something that we need to address and develop a 
program that will make sense consistent with the needs of our chil- 
dren. 

In conclusion, those are but a few of the efforts that our com- 
mittee in the process of putting forth in our commitment to make 
the District of Columbia School System the pride of the District of 
Columbia. I know that there are a number of questions and a num- 
ber of topics that have been raised previous to my testimony, and 
I am more than willing and able to comment on some of those, but 
that concludes my prepared remarks. Thank you very much. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much, Mr. Chavous. Sorry 
about mispronouncing your name to start off with. I apologize for 
that, but thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Chavous. That is all right. I have been called worse. 

Senator Brownback. I have been called a lot of things, too. Mr. 
Roberts, thank you for joining the Subcommittee and happy to hear 
your testimony, and if you would like to just submit the written 
testimony and summarize, you are free to do that as well. 

TESTIMONY OF MARK ROBERTS, i PARENT OF STUDENTS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. Roberts. OK. I have submitted written testimony so I will 
summarize. First of all, I should say that I have three children in 
the D.C. Public Schools, and on the basis of what we have heard 
today, you all must be wondering what is wrong with me, and I am 
here to tell you that I do not think there is anything wrong with 
me and why and what I think needs to be done to help improve 
the system where we are currently. 

I also want to say that prior to coming to Washington, D.C., I 
was very active in New York, in New York City and the parent in- 
volvement movement there. I have been PTA president at a num- 
ber of schools. I have one child who is now a junior in high school — 
for her entire academic career — and I also served as president of 
the President’s Council in New York, and in that capacity basically 
was the parent representative for about 16,000 children. 

What business are we in is how I like to look at this, and what 
I think what needs to be done I call change before choice. To me, 
the business of public education is knowledge, specifically the deliv- 
ery of knowledge, and it is through this delivery system that we 
mold and ideally inspire our youth. When reviewing the report, 
“Children in Crisis,” released in November by the District of Co- 
lumbia Financial Responsibility and Management Assistance Au- 
thority, its devastating conclusion merits revisiting. “For each addi- 
tional year that students stay in the D.C. Public School System, 


^The prepared statement of Mr. Roberts appears in the Appendix on page 168. 
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the less likely they are to succeed, not because they are unable to 
succeed, but because the system does not prepare them to succeed.” 

For too long it seems the business of public education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been jobs creation. The system has been de- 
signed not to serve children but rather to serve adults and their 
political ends and economic means. In our efforts to prescribe rem- 
edy, therefore, we must be careful not to do the same. The State 
of New York recently concluded an extensive study of its public 
schools in an effort to answer one important question: Why do 
some public schools outperform others? 

After controlling for income and other demographic variables. 
New York concluded that four factors created success in public edu- 
cation, and this achievement was not limited to any one socio- 
economic group or pattern. The four factors were: A strong prin- 
cipal with a clear vision; a well articulated curriculum; targeted 
staff development; and strong meaningful parent involvement. 
Clearly, far too many D.C. schools, public schools, have failed to ad- 
dress each of these critical areas. 

What is needed now and what I believe can occur is a systematic 
approach to correct these deficiencies and reprioritize our efforts 
rather than a localized solution which liberates only a few from the 
prison of low expectation which is crippling with the system today. 
I was born and raised in Anacostia, here in Washington, D.C. I re- 
ceived a solid elementary school education at Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help, my neighborhood parochial school. Despite the small 
physical plant, relatively poor parish, overcrowded classrooms and 
well worn books, I was able to spring from that segregated plat- 
form all the way into the Ivy League. My wife, also a Washington 
native, received her firm educational foundation in her assigned 
neighborhood public school and also later entered the Ivy League. 

Prior to 1995, when we relocated, my wife and I, back to Wash- 
ington from New York, we remained confident that our children 
were also being well served by their neighborhood school. Like 
most urban children, ours attended public schools which were over- 
whelmingly populated by children of color. Too often this demo- 
graphic reality alone has been used to justify massive failure or to 
explain away consistently poor testing results or even to legislate 
profound changes and takeovers as recently occurred in Hartford. 

In fact, given the seemingly high per student expenditure rates 
in urban education today, one can presumably draw only one of two 
conclusions: Either these children cannot learn or our school sys- 
tems are incapable of teaching them unless, of course, their num- 
bers are artificially diluted via various busing, redistricting or abil- 
ity tracking schemes. My experience as a public school parent tells 
me differently. In New York, all was not perfect. Our neighborhood 
school suffered from overcrowding, uneven performance, and some- 
times uninspired leadership. The difference here, the answer here, 
lies in the remedies at hand. New York’s regulations regarding pa- 
rental involvement gave us parents the ammunition we needed to 
effect change. If the principal failed to exhibit the strong clear lead- 
ership required for excellence, we were able to effectively agitate 
for removal. 

If a vacancy in the local administration occurred, a parent-led 
committee interviewed and screened a worthy replacement. If a 
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teacher’s performance as measured by yearly class-specific data in- 
dicated a deficiency in technique or institutional will, we were able 
to demand either extensive retraining or lateral placement out of 
the classroom. Mandatory consultation areas including budget, cur- 
riculum, resource allocation and staff development empowered by 
our local parent associations and our required school-based man- 
agement teams. As an active member in both groups, I was able 
to work with the administration and teacher representative as an 
equal. 

Together we worked to raise our collective level of expectation for 
students including those whose parents who were for whatever rea- 
son absent from our discussions. Similar to the Citizens Charter 
enacted in 1991 in Great Britain, we parents received annual re- 
ports on our individual schools including 3 year trends, parent out- 
reach programs, school-based budgets and comparable performance 
data from similar schools. 

In addition, grade specific descriptions of curricular goals, objec- 
tives and assessment tools gave us the information we needed to 
rally for change. In effect, change became our choice. Here in 
Washington, as I painfully discovered during a tortuous first year 
for one of my children at our assigned neighborhood school, these 
powers of parental change and influence do not exist. Schools oper- 
ate as the private domains of principals and distant central admin- 
istrators. The opinions of parents are neither sought nor welcomed. 
Parent associations operate outside of the D.C. School System in a 
quasi-private collection of PTAs with no regulatory power and no 
clear purpose. 

When our child was confronted with a program replete with low 
expectations and inadequate instruction, everyone told me there 
was nothing to be done about it. I felt like a desperate mouse 
caught in an endless maze. After numerous conversations with the 
principal, the central administration, the local PTA, elected school 
board members and others, I called my saga “chasing it,” as in 
“there is nothing I can do about it” or “I am not at liberty to dis- 
cuss it.” In June, my daughter’s standardized test scores exhibited 
a 10 percentage point decline in a single year. 

Here was physical evidence of the authority’s far-reaching conclu- 
sions. Had strong meaningful parental involvement, one of the cor- 
nerstones of success in public education, been a legislated aspect of 
public education in D.C., we parents in concert with like-minded 
teachers and administrators could not only have discovered it but 
also turned it around. Instead, my wife and I transferred our chil- 
dren to another school outside our ward and joined the ranks of the 
fortunate few. 

I now know that public education can work here in the District. 
At their new school, I have seen my children rediscover a joy for 
learning and challenging work. I have seen their prospects grow. 
And each day as I pass their old school, the neighborhood school, 
which should also be thriving, I look into the familiar faces of chil- 
dren who also deserve an equal chance, and I wonder how it is that 
two schools in the same city with the same pay scale and the same 
basic books could be so different in their approach to learning and 
their underlying expectations for achievement. 
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My children sorely miss their daily interaction with the neighbor- 
hood kids and the neighborhood school, but they relish their new- 
found confidence in themselves and their abilities. How then can 
this inequity be addressed? And I am going to conclude with this. 
How can we improve the prospects for all the children and not just 
a few? For me the answer is clear: Rewrite the rules of engage- 
ment; unleash parental influence through specific measures man- 
dating parental input, approvals and organization; reclaim elected 
parent associations as central elements in the search for excellence, 
elements far too important to leave to the province of outside 
groups; elevate the District’s Office of Parent Involvement beyond 
the Title I limits around which it now revolves; educate parents on 
their new rights and their new responsibilities; arm parents with 
specific data on local school and classroom performance, school 
budgets and measurable curricular targets, none of which they 
have now. Resist the urge to solve the problem from on high. In- 
volve parents in all aspects of public education and watch the pock- 
ets of improvement bubble from within. 

Do this and I am convinced that we can truly hail a new renais- 
sance in public education in the District and save our remaining 
neighborhood schools, all of them. It is imperative that we act now 
and clearly the right choice is change. Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you, Mr. Roberts. I appreciate that. 
You are saying that the answer here is to reengage the parents, 
and I take it your overall model is not only New York but the Brit- 
ish type of system that you cited earlier of parental rights? I forget 
the name you put with that. Are those the two models that you are 
saying we should look at and instill in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes. 

Senator Brownback. OK. So those are places we could look for 
requirements, legislation, things that have been put into place and 
through your experience or reading and study have worked? 

Mr. Roberts. And I think it is important. If you look at the cur- 
rent documentation here in the District, the Goals 2000, the Chil- 
dren First Framework, parent involvement is not a key element of 
any of those programs, and I agree with Mr. Chavous and welcome 
all of his hearings, but I would suggest that there also be one to 
look at the policies regarding parent involvement because you can- 
not change, you cannot improve the system, if you do not involve 
parents in that process. You just cannot. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Chavous and Mr. Roberts, this is a 
failed system currently by its internal judgment, by the objective 
numbers out, by anecdotal data that we have been seeing. This is 
a failed system. The General is saying give me till the year 2000 
to correct this system. We have heard a number of ideas and sug- 
gestions today. I think, Mr. Roberts, you are saying do not walk 
away from the system, change it from within. Do we force those 
children to stay in this system today while we are changing this 
system? Is that the right thing for us to do for these children 
today? 

Mr. Chavous. Well, Senator, let me respond this way. First of 
all, I am pleased to hear Mr. Roberts’ testimony about his experi- 
ence because while our system is in many ways failing, it has far 
more successes than you would know just by reading the headlines 
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or watching the news reports. I am going to recount just a couple 
this past week. This week, you obviously have been inundated with 
reports about the sex incident at Winston, while at the same time, 
over 300 high school students were at the courts yesterday, last 
night, after having prepared for their moot court competition, and 
there was no news coverage there. If you could have seen the per- 
formance by some of those young people, they were frankly remark- 
able. 

And Banneker High School is a high school that rates with any 
parochial or private high school in the area. It produces excellent 
students every year. H.D. Woodson High School, a school in my 
ward, they have a state-of-the-art real estate program where stu- 
dents buy and sell real estate during the course of 1 year. I say 
this not to parry with you with respect to the failures of our sys- 
tem. They are legendary, but they must be counterbalanced. And 
I think Mr. Roberts’ experience speaks to that. 

Part of the problem within our school system is that we have 
some schools that work, and they work very well. And the primary 
reasons why they work really dovetails into the four factors that 
Mr. Roberts alluded to, and during my testimony I think, and the 
first factor he mentioned is consistent with the first area we need 
to focus on, and that is in principal and teacher evaluation and 
training, where you have a good principal, you have a good school 
generally, and when I say a good principal, a good principal is, as 
I am sure you can appreciate, like a good politician. They know 
how to work with the community, they know how to work with cen- 
tral administration, they know how to work with a good cur- 
riculum, they know how to engage folks. 

We have had some individuals who were good teachers, great as- 
sistant principals, but they were terrible principals because they 
did not have the full complement of skills necessary to make things 
work. I say all that because I think it is important when we look 
at some of these incidents that sort of stand out and grab head- 
lines, if we can focus on our principal core, and during my com- 
mittee hearings, I have urged General Becton, he needs to evaluate 
all 157 principals in the system, and evaluate them in a com- 
prehensive manner, engage them, get parents involved in the eval- 
uation process, and where he has deficient principals, they need to 
go. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Chavous, with all due respect that you 
have accurate statements there, which I agreed with General 
Becton, there are successes, the objective numbers, and we can go 
back through the charts, say otherwise on a total system. They say 
this is a failed system. Their own documents. 

Mr. Chavous. Well, that is why General Becton is there. I mean 
he was put there because the system has had a lot of failures. 

Senator Brownback. So do we keep those students that are 
there now trapped while this system is changed? They are forced 
to stay there now within the public educational system unless they 
have economic wherewithal to go private or to move out of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which does not seem fair to me. 

Mr. Chavous. Well, let me respond. I think it was Ms. Sylvester 
who said we have 78,000 students in our system. We cannot put 
them all in a charter school, and we 
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cannot put them all in a private school. The archdiocese has said 
we are doing fine, but we cannot absorb anywhere near 78,000 stu- 
dents in their system, and there are no private schools that can do 
that. Vouchers will not address that at the tuition rates that some 
of the private schools have. I think what has to happen is they 
have targeted assistance schools where they have looked at the 23 
schools with the lowest test scores who arguably are the worst per- 
forming schools in the system. We have put in place a cadre of vol- 
unteers working with some college presidents, folks who can pro- 
vide some additional resources in mentoring and tutoring after 
hours at these 23 assisted schools. I think that Americorps has 
been involved in this process as well. 

The important thing is when we merge that into the community 
hub concept, we have a full complement of resources taking place 
at some of these schools beyond 3 o’clock because a lot of the prob- 
lems, Senator, that we have with our schools is not just the fact 
that the schools are failing, frankly a lot of parents are failing. And 
I think Mr. Roberts is a testament to an active parent. But we 
have a lot of parents who because of their own lot in life are not 
as active in terms of their participation, and they really do not 
have the interest in the their children. The community hub concept 
helps develop that, helps get some parents involved, working with 
the volunteers so that we can help fill in that gap while there is 
complete reform in the system. 

Senator Brownback. We will get back to you, Mr. Roberts, but 
let us take these 23 schools then. And you are saying they are bad 
schools. 

Mr. Chavous. Yes, absolutely. 

Senator Brownback. Why not for them then at least allow those 
students the choice of either public or private and they could prob- 
ably have the capacity to be able to accept those into either type 
of system rather than requiring that they stay there while we keep 
telling them we are going to get it fixed? 

Mr. Roberts. Mr. Chairman, what I 

Senator Brownback. I will get to you, Mr. Roberts, but I am 
really curious about how Mr. Chavous would respond to that on 
those most troubled schools? 

Mr. Chavous. When you say in terms of the charter school ap- 
proach? 

Senator Brownback. Or saying that they can go to parochial 
schools 

Mr. Chavous. Well, first of all 

Senator Brownback. Or saying whatever option that they want 
to be able to go to, that they are not relegated to have to go to 
those schools. 

Mr. Chavous. Yes. Well, a couple things. First of all, I think that 
even with those 23 schools, and I do not know the dynamic that 
exists in terms of the leadership of all those schools off the top of 
my head, my sense is that if General Becton made some changes 
with the leadership at those schools, you would see almost imme- 
diate change. I have noticed that with a couple of schools in my 
ward where there was chaos in one particular school, gangs, people 
floating in and out of a class. As soon as you got a new principal 
in there, inside of a month, there was a radical change in the way 
that school was run. So I think that some of the turnaround that 
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needs to take place even at those 23 targeted schools can be vir- 
tually instantaneous. Now, you have to get additional resources in 
and to reform an entire system that takes some time. 

On the charter school issue, the council passed charter legisla- 
tion. I was glad to hear again, Mr. Alexander say that the legisla- 
tion that was eventually adopted by Congress with the participa- 
tion of our city council was one of the two best in the country. So 
there is from a legislative point of view some openness to the char- 
ter school concept here in the District of Columbia. And, indeed, I 
think the chartering entity, which is the elected board of education, 
through the new chairman that they have. Reverend Robert Chiles, 
has been working with different resources to create not a hostile 
environment for charter schools but a receptive environment. And 
I think that makes some sense. 

On the voucher issue, Mr. Chairman, you know that 

Senator Brownback. For those lowest 23 schools. 

Mr. Chavous. Yes. 

Senator Brownback. That have the most problems. 

Mr. Chavous. But for the voucher issue, citizens of the District 
have spoken out rather resoundingly against vouchers. There has 
been a referendum on it. In the Goals 2000, they have spoken out 
against it. That is something that a lot of citizens in the city feel 
would clearly run at cross-purposes with creating a strong vibrant 
public school system, and that is the way a lot of folks in this city 
feel. 

Senator Brownback. Well, then they would have the option to 
stay there, would they not, with a voucher? If they have a voucher, 
and they think the public school is the place to stay, they would 
have that option. 

Mr. Chavous. Well, certainly, and if this Subcommittee and this 
Congress would impose the voucher system on the citizens, I have 
heard earlier testimony about the fact that you all have that right 
to impose such a system, it would be imposed at cross-purposes 
with the desires and wishes of a lot of citizens in the District of 
Columbia. 

Senator Brownback. And then they would have the choice to 
stay in their public school. 

Mr. Chavous. Well, unfortunately we are in a situation where 
we do not have a choice to participate in your decisions. I mean we 
are disenfranchised to a large extent, and we do not have anyone 
who comes from the District of Columbia serving in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and, yes, if you and your colleagues would make that imposi- 
tion, then of course we would have that choice, but I think with all 
due respect there should be some deference given to the homerule 
considerations that the citizens have spoken of before. 

That being aside, I have the same ultimate goals. Senator, that 
I truly believe you have. I am concerned about our children, and 
I would like to see our children learn, and I would like to see our 
children learn free of some of the hostility and violence that exists 
and I think that a good approach is to look at those worst per- 
forming schools and come up with consensus approach to dealing 
with the problem. I think that even if you all impose vouchers, that 
is going to take a period of time to put in place just getting it 
through committee, voting or what have you. I think that we can 
do some 
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things in-house starting with evaluating these principals, getting 
parents involved, to start working with those children. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much. Mr. Roberts, you 
have been very patient, and I apologize for having a dialogue back 
and forth. 

Mr. Roberts. That is quite all right. I just wanted to add a cou- 
ple of points here. When you speak directly about the charter and 
also the voucher situation. But I want to say also the idea that par- 
ents, and when we say what has happened in the school system 
from 20 years ago when Delegate Eleanor Holmes Norton and oth- 
ers attended the public schools and were able to do very well and 
today, and I think there are a lot of things. I mean the world has 
changed a lot in 20 years. But I know when I was in elementary 
school, my mother or my father never had to come into the school 
except for an annual event or a candy sale. They felt confident that 
the education was taking place, and that the professionals who 
stood up and said I can do the job, I can teach your child were, in 
fact, doing it. 

The difference today is that we cannot make that assumption for 
a number of reasons and decisions that have nothing to do with the 
students who are trapped in these poor performing schools. And I 
think that the answer, therefore, is that you have to understand 
to fix it today parents do have to be involved. All of them do not 
have to be there because an informed parent is an involved parent. 
An informed parent is an involved parent, and in Washington, 
D.C.’s public school system parents do not have the information. 
Many of them do not know how poorly their schools are performing. 
They do not know what is going on in different schools. I have been 
in two different schools, and I can say I got this much work at one 
and that much at the other. But they do not know that. If they 
were talking to each other, if parents understood, then they could 
agitate for the internal change. 

With respect to the voucher program, I was reading an article in 
the Washington Post last week, there are about 350 private schools 
in the Washington metropolitan area. Currently the enrollment 
rate, I believe, is one in seven, versus one in nine for the country 
as a whole. If we take that one in seven figure which shows a fairly 
robust private school activity already and we doubled it somehow, 
and again this article was describing the fact that there is no room 
and these places are overcrowded, there is pressure on them to ex- 
pand, but they do not want to lose the intimate atmosphere of the 
private setting. 

So let us say we could double it, which is a very high number, 
that would take us to two out of seven. That leaves five out of 
seven still in the system. The thing I never understand is what 
about those five? Either we are going to do seven out of seven or 
let us find a way that can handle everyone. Let us solve the prob- 
lem for everyone, not the one. And so for me, the voucher question 
becomes what is your intent? Is it to liberate a few students from 
a bad situation, or is it to promote change throughout the entire 
system so that all seven children benefit? And that is what I want 
to see, all seven benefit. So when you look at that, I have a prob- 
lem with that because of the numbers. 
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When you look at the charter program, I think there is a lot 
more possibility in terms of avenues for change that could affect ev- 
eryone. And, in fact, here in Washington, there are sort of semi- 
charter situations already occurring. I know there is an excellent 
engineering program at Dunbar. Woodson has a program in busi- 
ness. In fact, my daughter’s high school. School Without Walls, 
here in Washington, she does go to the zoo to do biology, she does 
her Shakespeare at the Folger, she goes to the Smithsonian. So 
these kind of programs exist, but they are not official charter type 
situations. So I think the program within a program, the school 
within a school options, and further exploration of charters will 
give an energetic boost to the public school system, but I still think 
that until we recognize parents, we have to keep them informed, 
involved, engaged, until we empower them, and stop solving it for 
them, we will not get lasting change. 

Senator Brownback. Good. Thank you very much. Thank you 
both. We do share the same objective. We may think that there are 
different ways to get at it, but clearly what this is about is to try- 
ing to get an educational system that is an improvement for all 

Mr. Chavous. For all. 

Senator Brownback [continuing]. Involved in it. And we will 
keep having lively discussions. But soon we need to act because we 
have too many kids that it is just not working for. But I thank you 
both very much for your commitment and your work and I look for- 
ward to further dialogue and discussion. 

Mr. Chavous. Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you all very much for attending. 
The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee: 

I welcome the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss improvement 
opportunities for public education in the District of Columbia. 

To understand where we are and where we are going, it is important to consider the 
tremendous change that has occurred within the last year in the governance and direction 
of the school system. As you know, I became Chief Executive Officer through an order 
of the E)C Financial Responsibility and Management Assistance Authority on November 
15, 1996. As CEO, I serve both as superintendent and Chief State School Officer. This 
order also established the 9-member Emergency Transitional Education Board Of 
Tmstees, of which I am a member. The Emergency Board's existence ends on June 30, 
2000, unless extended by the Financial Authority. The Financial Authority took this 
action after concluding that "...in virtually every category and for every level, by 
virtually every measure of performance, the public school system has failed to provide a 
quality education for all children and a safe environment in which to learn..." 

Six months before the Financial Authority's order-in April of 1996-Congress passed the 
District of Columbia School Reform Act Of 1995. This Act requires the development of 
a long-term education reform plan that describes how the DC Public Schools will become 
"...a world-class education system that prepares students for lifetime learning in the 21 si 
century and which is on par with the best ^ucation systems of other cines. States, and 
nations." The School Reform Act of 1995 also requires the design and implementation of 
a comprehensive long-term program for the repair, improvement, maintenance, and 
management of public school facilities. In addition, the Act created a charter school law 
for the District of Columbia. 

In September of 1996, as part of the Omnibus Appropriadons Act forFY 1997, Congress 
transferred ail authority over school facilities to the Financial Authority. This Act also 
privatized Connie Iree and Sallie Mae, with proceeds to be used for school facility 
repairs. Thus far in FY 1997, these actions have provided $49.75 million in total 
potential funding for emergency capital improvements. In addition, the General Services 
Administration (GSA) was directed to provide program management services to assist in 
short-term management and repairs and capital improvements. The GSA continues to 
carry out this role. 

Congress took these steps regarding school facilities after concluding that a breakdown in 
oversight and accountability had occurred at the expense of the children in this city, and 
that the DC Public School System had demonstrated that it was unable to effectively 
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manage school facility improvements. The order issued by the Financial Authority to 
restructure the DC Public Schools delegated to the Emergency Board of Trustees the 
powers and responsibilities provided to the Authority in the Omnibus Appropriations Act 
forFY 1997. 

Having set the context in which we are operating— a context that provides tremendous 
opportunity for positive change-1 will now turn to our goals for improving public 
education in the District. 


GOALS FOR IMPROVING PUBLIC 
F.niirATION IN THF. DtSTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

To characterize our goals as simply as possible, 1 believe that by June 30, 2000, our 
success or failure will be judged on whether or not we achieve hindamental improvement 
in three core areas: (1) academics, (2) school facilities, and (3) personnel and Bnancial 
management systems. What I mean by fundamental improvement is that these core areas 
will be on a firm foundation for continuous progress in future years. My guiding 
principle in this effort is Children First . All of our efforts must be weight in terms of 
their impact on children. 


ACADEMICS 

Our goals for the cote area of academics embrace the objectives specified in the School 
Reform Act of 1995 and the elaboration on those objectives in the Children First 
Frameworic devploped by the Emergency Board of Tmstees. The Children First 
Framework provides the blueprint for the Long Range Education Reform Plan currently 
being developed. I have included a copy of this document for the record (see 
attachment). 

When completed this Spring, the Long Range Education Reform Plan will lay out an 
action agenda for achieving each objective and will include: (1) a statement of the action 
or performance objective, (2) measures to be used to determine progress toward the 
objective, (3) dates by which the objective shall be met, (4) resources required to meet the 
objective, and (5) who is responsible for the achievement of each objective and the title of 
that employee’s immediate supervisor. 


GOAL I: IMPROVED STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
World Class Standards 

Our first goal is to ensure that all students are taught to world-class academic standards to 
prepare them for productive work, further education, and responsible citizenship. To 
accomplish this goal, we must first adopt rigorous content and performance standards, 
with aligned curriculum, assessments, and professional development. The assessments 
we adopt must provide data that can be used to (1) measure the progress of individual 
smdents, each classroom, each school, and the entire district; and (2) provide information 
to teachers that is useful for adjusting classroom instruction. We must also integrate 
state-of-the-art technology into the instructional program. 
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Meeting the Needs of Children Placed At Risk of School Failure 

We must also pay special attention to our children placed at risk of school failure, and 
focus on creating a school environment conducive to learning by providing support 
systems that keep children performing at grade-level, to avoid the discouragement that 
leads to dropping-out. Steps that will help us accomplish this include: 

• increasing parent participation in reinforcing educational goals; 

• identifying students who fall below core curriculum standards to ensure that 
each smdent meets such standards prior to promotion and meets all standards 
prior to high school graduation; 

• providing intensive after-school, weekend, and summer tutoring for students 
falling below grade-level standards; 

• restructuring approaches to delivering Title I and special education services, as 
well as services to language minority students; and 

• providing alternative learning settings for students who are not succeeding in 
conventional schools. 


Safety and Security 

Another key objective related to improving student achievement is improving the safety 
and security of schools so that staff and students can focus on teaching and learning. We 
will take, immediate steps in FY 1998 to improve safety and security through security 
.personnel, metal detectors, and student ID badges. 

Career Preparation 

To improve student achievement, we must also expand career preparation opportunities 
within the academic program to build a bridge toward future employment and further 
education. We must ensure that all graduating seniors have the reading, math, 
communication and computer skills necessary for employment and/or further education, 
including guidance towaid the development of individual career paths. 


GOAL II; QUALITY SCHOOL STAFF 

Our second goal in the core area of academics is to provide an academically competent, 
well trained and caring staff and hold them accountable for results. To accomplish this 
we must adopt clear standards of competency for hiring and evaluating principals, 
teachers, and other professional staff. We will implement policies requiring competitive 
appointments for all public school positions. 

We must also improve teacher and principal compensation and recognition. Teacher and 
principal compensation should be brought to the levels of surrounding communities with 
Offering salary ranges for subject areas or other positions that are difficult to fill. 
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GOALin: GOVERNANCE. SCHOOL 
AUTONOMY. AND PARENTAL CHOICE 


Our third goal in the core area of academics is to promote school autonomy and 
accountability through decentralization and greater parental choice. To accomplish this, 
we will foster a variety of school restructuring efforts and facilitate the development of 
high quality charter schools. 


School Restructuring 

With respect to school restructuring, we will continue and accelerate the move toward 
school-based management and budgeting. We will also support schools pursuing their 
own restructuring efforts so long as they meet the academic standards we adopt. For 
schools needing help with restructuring, we intend to provide choice among total school 
restructuring models that have proven results for urban schools. Lastly, we plan to 
identify schools in need of outside help, but not ready to take on the task themselves, and 
provide targeted assistance (including changes of personnel) to help them move toward a 
proven resnucturing model appropriate to that school. 

Restructuring must also include the role of central administration. We will determine 
what functions and support services are best maintained by central administradon for 
efficiency. Then we will set goals to move funding and personnel away from central 
administradon and into the schools. 


Chaner Schools • ' 

Concerning public charter schools, we intend to facilitate the development of high quality 
charter schools that will serve as laboratories of change for the entire school system. As 
state educadonal agency of the District of Columbia, the Emergency Board of Trustees 
has responsibility for all public schools, including public charter schools. The School 
Reform Act of 1995 permits the establishment of up to 1(X) public charter schools over 
the next five years, including the conversion of exisdng public schools, now operated and 
managed by the Board of Trustees and the CEO. Funding for charter schools is 
transferred from accounts otherwise controlled by the Board of Trustees and CEO. 

The Board of Trustees believes that charter schools with high quality educadonal 
programs and sound business management hold great potendal to improve the choices 
and quality of public educadon available in the District. However, charter schools 
without such attributes both threaten the District's financial viability and undermine the 
Emergency Board of Trustees' ability to improve quality and choice in the District's 
public schools. 

To ensure the development of high quality chatter schools, the Board of Trustees has 
endorsed a proposal fiom me that articulates the roles and responsibilides of the state 
educadonal agency of the District of Columbia regarding public charter schools; 
specifically, Ae proposal: 

• Directs the CEO, as the Chief State School Officer, to ensure development of 

procedures and criteria, in consultation with the eligible chartering authorides, for 
the review of charter petidons, the oversight of charter school performance, and 
the review, revocation and renewal of charters. 
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• Establishes that the Board of Trustees shall, as the state educational agency of the 
District of Columbia, review all charters entered into by an eligible chartering 
authority. 

• Designates the Board of Trustees, in its capacity as state educational agency, as 
the third eligible chartering authority refen^ to in the School Reform Act of 
1995 and enable it to take appeals from eligible applicants whose petitions were 
rejected. 

The second and third of these proposals will require action by the Congress, Council, 
and/or the Financial Authority. In no way are these steps intended to diminish the 
authority of the School Board or Public Charter School Board as eligible chartering 
authorities. Rather, our goal is to ensure a role for the state education^ agency in the 
establishment and operation of charter schools that provides adequate oversight, 
evaluation, and technical assistance for this imponant reform. 


Comment on Vouchers 

One form of school choice that we expect will be a topic of much debate, as it has before 
in this city, is vouchers for parents to pay tuition at private schools. While the 
Emergency Board of Trustees does not have an official position in support of, or in 
opposition to, tuition vouchers, we do have several concerns. Our first concern pertains 
to challenges related to accountability. While charter schools are privately operated, 
independent schools that operate under performance contracts with public bodies, can 
similar accountability for student outcomes be built into a voucher arrangement? Would 
private schools receiving tuition vouchers agree to meet cenain standards? If so, how 
would such schools differ from charter schools? Our second concern pertains to the 
impact a protracted debate over tuition vouchers, or an effort to implement them, could 
have on our progress in achieving the fundamental reforms just underway, including 
implementation of the charter school legislation. As you consider potential legislation in 
the area of tuition vouchers, we ask that you consider these areas of concern. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES 

In the core area of school facilities, we have developed a Long Range Facilities Master 
Plan which we believe will allow us to return our school facility inventory to a safe 
environment that is conducive to teaching and learning. We intend to submit this plan to 
Congress by April 25, 1997, as required by the School Reform Act. 

The Long Range Facilities Master Plan has three implementation phases. The first phase 
is contained in the FY 1997 Emergency Capital Improvement Program. Without these 
critical, envelope-type repairs, we cannot assure that schools will open and stay open 
during school year 1997-98. This plan requires the obligation of $86.6 million in fiscal 
year 1997. Within these requirements, GSA is currently executing $11.5 million in 
contracts, and the $18.25 million in proceeds from the Connie Lee privatization is being 
obligated and work is commencing. Another $20 million in funds from a forthcoming 
bond sale for the District of Columbia will be obligated by July. This leaves a shortf^l of 
$36.85 million for FY 1997, which is the basis for the supplemental appropriation we are 
seeking from Congress. 

The second phase of the plan, pertaining to immediate needs, is encompassed in the 
Capital Improvement Program for fiscal years 1998 and 1999. During this period, needed 
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repairs, replacements and improvements will be accomplished, and planning will begin 
for the modernization of existing schools and some new school construction. By this 
time, significant progress will have been made on the disposition of the school system's 
portfolio of excess space, which now totals more than 4 million square feet. Decisions 
as to school closings, swing space, modernizations and new construction will be 
accomplished and planning will begin in earnest for the full revitalization program. The 
capital budget request for FY 1998 school facilities improvements totals $182.6 million. 

The third phase, slated for fiscal years 2000-2007, is when we intend to undertake the 
full modernization and revitalization of our school facilities. Current estimates for the 
complete repair and modernization of school facilities in the District of Columbia are in 
the $1.5 to $2 billion range. 

"o execute this plan, we have developed an organization and a management approach to 
ensure quality control. The hallmark of our new organization is the quality of staff and 
management focus for “fast track” work using the designAiuild method of delivery on 
most projects. Since procurement and management information systems functions are 
part of the Chief Operating Officer’s responsibilities, the DC Public Schools is now in a 
superb posture to effectively administer the comprehensive long-term program for the 
repair, improvement, maintenance, and management of public school facilities required 
by the School Reform Act. 


PERSO NN EL A ND FI N A NC IAL ■ 

MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

Our goals for the third core area, personnel and Hnancial management systems, involve 
rebuilding broken systems and implementing new ones. We must restructure the ways 
that we develop, evaluate, and track personnel. Our first goal must be to know exactly 
how many employees we have, what they are doing, and how they are funded. We will 
have that effort completed in May. Then we must determine whether their jobs are 
consistent with our goals. 

In improving our systems that develop, evaluate, and track personnel, we will implement 
a performance appraisal system for teachers and principals that holds them accountable 
for student achievement and school performance. We will also set performance standards 
for teachers and administrators and terminate personnel where necessary. 

Our goals for improving financial management include presenting a budget for fiscal year 
1998 that is built from scratch and from the bottom-up, based on a school staffing model 
and activity-based costing. As part of this effort, we will develop school-based budgets 
based on a funding formula as mandated by the School Reform Act of 1995. In addition, 
we will implement adequate controls so that funds from Federal grants are managed in 
compliance with the law. 


CONCLUSION 

To conclude my statement, I feel compelled to restate my guiding principle: Children 
First. The pledge I make today, and the pledge I will continue to make, is that all of our 
efforts in achieving fundamental improvement in the three core areas of academics, 
school facilities, and personnel and financial management systems must be weighed in 
terms of their impact on children. Failure to meet tfie needs of the children in this city is 
not an option. 
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CHILDREN FIRST 

(DRAFT- March 17, 1997) 

FRAMEWORK FOR THE LONG-RANGE EDUCATION REFORM 
PLAN FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


iotrp<mctiQw 

This document sets forth a fcameworic for the Long-Range Education Reform Plan for the District 
of Columbia Public Schools (DCPS), including a Vision Statement, a Mission Statement, and a list 
of; measurable indicators of success. 

The Long-Range Education Reform Plan will be part of an overall strategic plan for the school 
system. By June 30, 2000, fundamental improvement must be achieved in the three core areas of: 
1) academics, 2) school facilities, and 3) personnel and financial management systems. The 
strategic plan will chart a course for achieving fundamental improvement in these thiM cote areas, 
placing ttem on a firm foundation for continuous improvement in future years. 

The Long-Range Education Reform Plan will focus on the cote area of academics, as reflected in 
this framework. Because the Trustees must address questions of 'school facilities 
(to meet an Authority mandate to close at least six schools by September, 1997) 
before they havg had time to complete an academic plan that has been under 
development since their inception four months ago in November, 1996, they are 
releasing this framework to assure the public that the question of academics boi 
been and will cc. tinue to be considered in the development of long-range school 
facilities planning. 

This academic framework embraces the goals and objectives specified in the School Reform Act of 
1995 and in the DC Goals 2000 Plan for Educational Improvement In other words, the DC Goals 
2000 Community Plan for Educational Improvement will continue to be the foundation for the 
Children First U)ng-Range Education Reform Plan. When completed, that plan will lay out an 
action agenda for achieving each objective and will include 1) a statement of the action or 
performance objective, 2) measures to be used to determine progress toward the otgective, 3) dates 
by which the objective shall be met, 4) resources required to meet the objective, and 5) who is 
responsible for the achievement of each objective and the title of that employee’s immediate 
supervisor. 

In considering «*»««• vision for greatly improving the academic portion of the DC Public ^hools, 
the Trustees woe confronted with important questions that would affect their decisions on 
facilities. For example: what if plans to improve the DC schools ate so successful that District- 
resident schooMige^ldien who currently attend private schools begin to ream to public sc hools ; 

or if suburban frmilies with school-age children bqgin to move back into the District; or if the drop- 

out rate is substantially decreased? The public deserves to know that even though the Children 
First Long-Range Education Reform Han is not yet fully fleshed out, such questions have been 
raised and considered with the following conclusion: even ^ we are more successful titan 
any other reform-minded urban school system, it is highly unlikely that we will 
face such an influx of students from private or suburban schools that we wiU be 
. unable to accommodate tiiem wititin remaining school facilities and in non- 
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tradidoiud sekool stMngt. What w* maj find is that parents will again begin to 
look to District public schools and/or public charter schools as attractive 
alternatives for younger siblings. 

Meanwhile, we cannot afford to “mothball" old buildings in need of substantial 
repair, or even parts of underutiliud buildings that are immensely expensive to 
maintain, while we await such success. We will meet the needs of the future by 
establishing schools in community-based settings such as museums or private 
business buildings or with new construction, all incorporating the ■ latest 
technological and pedagogical innovations available at the time established. If the 
school programs improve as we hope they will, and if future school 
administrations are able to maintain the improvements we plan to initiate, we are 
confident that the community and the Congress will help us find the funding to 
buUd when lack of space becomes a problem. 

It is impcntaat to keep in mind tbat white we may ha^ to cl(»e school buiUUngs, quality school 
programs will not end - in fact, we foresee that the savings achieved through oui facility efforts 
will result in progianuning that is greatly inqaoved. It is in^oitant to enqihasize that all monies 
acquired from the sale of property and aB savings achieved from the closing of 
schools witt be used for technological, safety, and physical improvements of the 
remaining schools. 


21st Ceatarr Schools - A Vision 

The children of the'Dishict hf Cofatnbia are our most prmous human resource. We envision 
schools of die future that are collegial ctmununities of professional and inteUectnally-inepared 
teachers and administrators who teach to worid-dass standards in a safe and caring environment in 
which children master the ^ademic, technological, and social conqietencies thu give them teal 
choices in life and provide bridges to further education, productive wodt, and responsible 
xitizenship. 


21st Century Scho ols - Onr Mission 

1. To raise student achievetnent in the skills and Imowtedge necessary ftn productive work 
and further ethicadon. 

2. To instill in students an ethic of civility, purpose, responsibility, and the resolution of 
cmifltet dsoo^ te»on md unttesumding. 

3. To etp^shaileata for te^onsOdecitizeiiship through respect for divetsiqr and ctHomitmeiit 
tothecooiBiangood. 

4. Toinovideasa&aiidcaringenvutmmaitinvdiidistudransaremotivaiedtoteatn. 

Some Mcasnrable Indicators of Snccem** 

1. Increase the academic performance of all schools. 


** Specific baselines and taq^ are being develcqied <m a schotd-by-school basis and will be 
completed no later than June X, 1997. 
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2. Increue the percent of students scoring at or above the national norms on standardized 
tests. 

3. Increase the number of students reading at grade level by age 9. 

4. Increase daily student attendance. 

3. Decrease the drop-out rate. 

6. Increase the high school graduation rate. 

7. Increase the number of students pursuing higher education and the number employed 
following graduation. 

8. Increase parental and community involvement in the schools. 

9. Decrease the incidence of violent conflict and crimes affecting student and staff safety. 

10. Redirect resources from central administration to the schools. 

CHILDREN FIRST: 

GOALS & OBJECTIVES 


GOAL I: STVI-'ltr ACHIEVEMENT: Ensure that all students are Uught to 
world-class academic standards to prepare them for productive work, further 
education, and responsihle citizenship. 


A. Adopt tigOtO <i« mniwit and p«fntTniinr« €t«iwt«nt« with aliyned camiculmn. aligned 
aw-«ni«iM. and aligns! pmftMaional develonmenL 

1. Adopt worid-class, ^strict-wide content and perfonnance standards in cote curriculum 
subjects. 

2. Establish curriculum hameworics and curricula aligned with content and performance 
standards. 

3. Integtam state-of-the-art technology into the instructional progtattL 

a aAn<M€K««nw»nt« aligned with both curriculum and standards that niovide data that can 

be used to 1) measure the progress of indivitfaial students, each classroom, each school, 
and the entire district; and 2) provide information to teachers that is useful for adjusting 
classroom instruction. 

5. Adopt secured standardized assessments to measure effectively the standing of DC 
scho«i« nationally and inletnatioDally. 

6. Provide aligned professional development opportunities for school teaching staff to 
ensure they have the knowle^ and skills necessary for their suidents to teach high 
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standtids, including the ability to utilize state-of-the-art technology for instructional 
putposea. 

7. Design and implement a public engagement campaign to ensure community 
understanding and support of new school standards and other academic goals- 

B. Create a home and community envimninen t conducive to learning, with special attention to 
needs of children placed at ri^ of school failure. 

1 . Improve parent involvement in the education and development of their children by 
creating or augmenting parent education programs that emphasize the importance of infant 
stimulation, toddler development, and other interventions that address the developmental 
needs of children. Such pn^tams must be easily accessible to patents arotmd the city. 

2 . Work with govenunent agencies, corporations, collaborations of neighborhood small 
businesses, and non-profit organizatirms to provide quality day-cate programs near or at 
work sites for working mothers and children placed at risk of sdiool famire. 

3 . Inpgtrove school readiness by offering all 3-4 year old children, at tisk of school ^ure, 
quali^, content-specific pre-school progruns. Work with cotpotafions and coUdtotations 
of neighborhood small businesses to provide such programs for their empWc^ 

4. Inqtrove patent involvement in the education of their children and their ability to 
reinforce school leqtuing.at home through school-based family resource centers and 
through patent training in English as a second language, reading, computer literacy , and 
math in sites easily accessible for parents, 

3. Create community-based centers offering cmnptefaensive school-linked social services 
to inqitove studem health and safety, and provide an envirorunent conducive to tutoring, 
mentoring, and other patent and community invoivemem with schools. 

6. Conduct a community-wide public relations campaign with bdp fiom corporations, 
foundations, and community-bas^ organizations to promote high academic aduevwnent as 
the desired goal for students fiom any and all cultuial backgrounds. 

7. Increase community participation through school paitnerships with corporations, 
universities, cultural institutions, non-profit organizations, and government agencies. 

C. rrMtK . «rlinnl wnrimniwait mnAirive tn learning hv nrovidine gmnnrt svMems riiat keen 
childt— peffeiiiiiiig at grade leveL to avoid the Hi^mmigeinent that leads m dmppiiiy-oiiL 

1 . Keep claH size and school size small enough to foster an atmosphere where all smdents 
are known by the foculty and administrators. Within larger school buildings, this can be 
achieved with ‘‘scbools-withiiMchods’' or “academies.” 

2. Increase parent participation in reinforcing educatiooal goals by developitig a fiequent 
and systematic memod of communicatioo between patent and teacher. 

3. Identify students who fell below core cuniculum standards to ensure 1) that each student 
meets such standards prior to promotion, and 2) that students meet all standards prior to 
high school graduation. 
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4. Provide intoisive after-school, weekend, and sununer tutoring to students falling below 
grade-level standards with the help of trained volunteen from universities and conununity 
service organizations. 

5. Expand after-school, weekend, and sununer enrichment programs, including tutoring, 
mentoring, arts, adiletics, and other activitto focused on youth (tevelopment and educatimi. 
Invite participation from cottununity health, recreation, library, social services, and odier 
programs. 

6. Restructure approaches to delivering Title I and special education services, as well as 
services to langu^e minority sradents, maximizing federal and foundation funding for 
these and other programs. 

7. Provide alternative learning settings to stiKtoia who ate not succeeding in conventicmal 
schools to ensure that all children, whatever their needs, have a place in the District of 
Columbia Public Schools. 

D. Create a scho ol environmen t conducive to leaminy hv impmviny the safety and security of 
schools so aa staff andstudmts can focus on teacMne and leainiM. 

1. Strengthen discipline policies to ensure a safe, disciplined envitonmrat conducive to 
learning, including monitored "set-aside” rooms to dist^ve students within D.C. public 
schools. 

2. Develop alternatives to violence through such strategies as peer methation and conflict 
resolution. 

3. Develop a school-based dress code that minimizes distracttons from academic 
pratoinaiKe. 

4. Improve safety and security throuidi security petsonnel. metal detectors, and student ID 
badges. 

5. Establish aklittosal alttnn^veiHt^raffls to disnqkii« students. 

E. Expand caree r laepatationoiiixrituriitto within the yjirieinictironiin III) ht u Mg bridge 
toward tome employment ^ ftirther edacMion. 

1 . Ensure ttitt tdl grathratii^ saums have the leading, math, communication and conjurer 
cMiu neoessaiy to onployn^t and/or further education, including guidance toward the 
dereiopBient indivithial career paths. 

2. Establish a career preparation resource center to promote partnerships between schools 
aadbesinessesamlptofcand^vMe^CTCies. 

3. Increase the number of students successfully con^leting higher level math and science 

courses to encourage careers in math, science, mchntdogy, and ei^ineeting. 

F. rmato and expand programs to ririzenrfiip training thtf build a l»id« BtwaBi tMXai^dB. 


1. Adopt curricula diat foster civic responaWBty, civiliqr. coanaiiity seivic^ «>d respect 
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for the law in a fiee denxxratic society. 

2. Sensitize students to the conDibutions of varying cultures in society, and show how 
diveisity offers strength and potential for the common good. 

3. Establish after-school programs that promote self-confidence, discipline, respect for seif 
and others, and good citizenship. 


GOAL II: A QUALITY SCHOOL STAFF: Provide an academically competent, 
well trained and caring staff and hold them accountable for results. 


A. Adopt clear standards of competency for hiriny anH .valnariny principals, teachers, and 
other professional staff. 

1 . Implement policies requiring competitive q^intments for all public school positions. 

2. Implement policies to evaluate and hold principals accountable for 1) numagement 
skills, 2) budgetary accountability, 3) teacher morale and development. 4) school 
discipline, S) personal integrity of aU staff, and 6) relations with parents and conmuinity. 

3. Establish a principal leadership developtnent ptdgtam. 

4. Impleme-e policies regarding testing requirements for teacher certification and 
recertificatic,:. 

5. Implement policies regarding alterrunive teacher certification requirements. 

6. Evaluate teachers as teams within a school, holding them accountable for 1) individual 
smdent progress, 2) competency in subject matter to be taught, and 3) keeping patents 
informed and engag^ 

7. Establish ptofimsional developmoit for teachers that is aligned with the standards and 
curriculum being taught Create incentives for teachers to woik toward hi^ier professional 
certification. 

8. Provide qiecial mentoring programs for teachers new to the professioit 

B. Improve Teacher/Principal r^rnmensation and Recognition. 

1. Bring teacherfprincipal conqrensation to levels of surrounding commumties with 

differing salary ranges for subject areas or other posititms that ate dif&ult to fin. 

2. Recognize outstanding teachers, imncipals, and schools through an equitable and 

objective evatuadon that bm true for the entire corrummity. 

3. Evaluate the pros and cons of pay for teacher performance and develop policy 
recommendations. 
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Goal in: GOVERNANCE AND SCHOOL AUTONOMY 


A. Promote school autonomy and accountability thronyh H«-w<fra|i7arinn and greater parental 
choice. 

1 . Continue and accelerate the move toward school-baaed management and budgeting, 
working through LSRTs and building on experience with enterprise schools and school- 
within-school charters. Encourage and support schools independently pursuing 
restructuring so long as they meet the standards set by DCPS. 

2. For schools needing help with restructuring, provide choice among proven total school 
restructuring models ^ are designed for urban schools and can meet the standards set by 
DCPS. 

3. Identiiy schools in need of outside help but not ready to take on the task themselves, and 
provide targeted assistance (including changes of personnel) to help them move toward a 
proven restructuring model ^ipropriate to that school. 

4. Facilitate the development of high-quality chatter schools that will serve as laboratories 
of change for the entire school system. 

B. Role of Cedtr al Adminislraiinn . 

1. Determine what functions and support services are best maintained by Central 
A dminis tration for efBciency. 

2. Set goals to move funding and personnel away Grom Central Administration and into the 
schools as Management Intomadon Systems pe^t accountability. 

3. Establish evaluation processes for accountability for both school units and Central 
Administiation. 

4. Review central office budget and staffing reductions for each fiscal year compared to 
fiscal year 199S. 
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STATEMENT 

OF 

BRUCE K. MACLAURY 

CHAIRMAN OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA EMERGENCY 
TRANSITIONAL EDUCATION BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT OF GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT, RESTRUCTURING AND 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

APRIL 17, 1997 

GOOD MORNING, SENATOR BROWNBACK AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE. I AM BRUCE MACLAURY, CHAIRMAN OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA EMERGENCY TRANSITIONAL EDUCATION BOARD OF TRUSTEES. IT 
IS MY PLEASURE TO COME BEFORE YOU TODAY TO ADDRESS THE ISSUE OF 
IMPROVING OPPORTUNITIES FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 

THE NINE-MEMBER BOARD OF TRUSTEES WAS ESTABLISHED BY THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY AND MANAGEMENT 
ASSISTANCE AUTHORITY TO ACT AS AGENTS OF THE AUTHORITY 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE D.C. PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. FIVE OF THE TRUSTEES, ALL OF WHOM RESIDE IN THE DISTRICT 
AND HAVE “KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERTISE IN EDUCATION, FINANCE 
MANAGEMENT, BUSINESS. LAW OR GOVERNMENT,” WERE APPOINTED BY THE 
AUTHORITY. ONE MEMBER WAS SELECTED BY THE AUTHORITY FROM A LIST 
OF THREE PARENTS OF D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS SUBMITTED BY THE 
MAYOR, AND ONE WAS CHOSEN BY THE AUTHORITY FROM A LIST OF THREE 
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D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS PROVIDED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER-SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE D.C. BOARD OF 
EDUCATION ARE ALSO MEMBERS OF THE TRUSTEES. 

THE FINANCIAL AUTHORITY ESTABLISHED THE TRUSTEES AFTER DECLARING 
A STATE OF EMERGENCY IN THE DISTRICTS PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. THIS 
DRASTIC ACTION WAS PRECIPITATED BY ITS FINDING “THAT, IN VIRTUALLY 
EVERY CATEGORY AND FOR EVERY GRADE LEVEL, BY VIRTUALLY EVERY 
MEASURE OF PERFORMANCE, THE DISTRICT PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM HAS 
FAILED TO PROVIDE A QUALITY EDUCATION FOR ALL CHILDREN AND A SAFE 
ENVIRONMENT IN WHICH TO LEARN." MORE SPECIFICALLY, THE AUTHORITY 
CONCLUDED THAT, DESPITE PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES THAT EXCEED THE 
NATIONAL AVERAGE, THE D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 

• HAD STUDENT TEST SCORES THAT WERE CONSISTENTLY 
BELOW THE NATIONAL AVERAGES AND HAD DECLINED 
SUBSTANTIALLY OVER THE LAST FIVE YEARS; 

• WERE UNACCEPTABLY VIOLENT; 

• LACKED SUCH VITAL MATERIALS AND SERVICES AS 
TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHER TRAINING ; AND 
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• DISPLAYED GROSS MISMANAGEMENT IN THE AREAS OF 
PERSONNEL, FACILITIES, PROCUREMENT, BUDGET AND 
FINANCE. 

BASED ON THESE FINDINGS, THE AUTHORITY “DIRECTED, AUTHORIZED AND 
EMPOWERED” THE TRUSTEES AND THE CEO-SUPERINTENDENT TO: 

• IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION SERVICES PROVIDED TO 
D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS, SO AS TO ENSURE THAT 
EVERY STUDENT ACHIEVES BASIC LITERACY SKILLS AND 
LEARNS TO THINK CRITICALLY AND COMMUNICATE 

effectively; 

• STRENGTHEN D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, INCLUDING 
IMPLEMENTATION OF A SCHOOL-BASED BUDGETING PROCESS; 

• REDUCE THE COST OF NON-EDUCATIONAL SERVICES; 

• DEVELOP THE LONG-TERM EDUCATION REFORM PLAN 
REQUIRED BY THE D.C. SCHOOL REFORM ACT OF 1995; 

• DEVELOP DISTRICT-WIDE ASSESSMENTS AND ESTABLISH 
PROCEDURES TO ENSURE THAT TEACHERS ARE 
ACCOUNTABLE FOR THEIR STUDENTS' PERFORMANCE; 
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• MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS TO IMPROVE COMMUNITY, PARENT 
AND BUSINESS INVOLVEMENT IN THE D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS; 

• ASSESS D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS’ OPPORTUNITIES TO 
PARTICIPATE IN SUCH ACTIVITIES AS ARTS OR ATHLETICS AND 
MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO HOW TO INCREASE SUCH 
INVOLVEMENT; 

• ESTABLISH PROCEDURES THAT ENSURE THAT D.C. PUBLIC 
SCHOOL STUDENTS ACQUIRE SKILLS NECESSARY FOR 
EMPLOYMENT; AND 

• ENACT POLICIES AND PROCEDURES THAT ENSURE THAT THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM RUNS ETHICALLY AND EFFECTIVELY. 

TOWARDS THESE ENDS, THE TRUSTEES HAVE, TO DATE, APPROVED A 
DRAFT EDUCATION FRAMEWORK FOR THE D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOL LONG- 
RANGE EDUCATION REFORM PLAN, A COPY OF WHICH HAS BEEN 
SUBMITTED FOR THE RECORD. WE HAVE ALSO DEVOTED 
CONSIDERABLE TIME AND ENERGY TO ASSESSING VARIOUS ACADEMIC 
STANDARDS, AS WELL AS ALIGNED ASSESSMENTS AND TEACHER 
TRAINING. IT IS OUR INTENT TO HAVE SUCH STANDARDS AND 
ASSESSMENTS IN PLACE BY THE BEGINNING OF THE NEXT SCHOOL 


YEAR. 
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IN A PARALLEL EFFORT TO IMPROVE SCHOOL SYSTEM MANAGEMENT, 
WE HAVE APPROVED A PROPOSED FY 1998 BUDGET FOR THE D.C. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS THAT IS SCHOOL-BASED AND PREMISED ON THE 
REDUCTION OF NON-INSTRUCTIONAL POSITIONS. WE HAVE ALSO 
BEGUN THE ARDUOUS TASK OF CLOSING SCHOOLS AND WILL VOTE TO 
CLOSE A NUMBER OF OUR BUILDINGS BY THE END OF THIS MONTH. 

THE ULTIMATE GOAL OF THE TRUSTEES IS SET OUT IN THE VISION 
STATEMENT THAT WE ADOPTED AS PART OF OUR DRAFT EDUCATION 
FRAMEWORK: TO EDUCATE ALL D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 
“SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE THAT ARE COLLEGIAL COMMUNITIES OF 
PROFESSIONAL AND INTELLECTUALLY-PREPARED TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS WHO TEACH TO WORLD-CLASS STANDARDS IN A 
SAFE AND CARING ENVIRONMENT IN WHICH CHILDREN MASTER THE 
ACADEMIC, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SOCIAL COMPETENCIES THAT GIVE 
THEM REAL CHOICES IN LIFE AND PROVIDE BRIDGES TO FURTHER 
EDUCATION, PRODUCTIVE WORK, AND RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP.” ALL 
THAT WE DO IN THE THREE YEARS THAT WE ARE TO BE IN EXISTENCE 
WILL BE DESIGNED TO BRING US CLOSER TO TURNING THIS VISION INTO 
REALITY. 


I WISH TO THANK YOU, CHAIRMAN BROWNBACK, FOR ALLOWING ME TO 
TESTIFY THIS MORNING. I WOULD BE HAPPY TO ADDRESS MY 
QUESTIONS THAT YOU MIGHT HAVE. 
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Creating the Best Schools in the World for DC's Children 

Testimony of Lamar Alexander 

Former Governor of Tennessee and U.5. Secretary of Education 
Senate Government Aifiurs Committee-Senate Subcommittee on Oversight 

April 17, 1997 

This committee has before it difficult issues of pensions, prisons and 
financial management. But today 1 want to discuss the one thing that more 
than any other would create confidence in the District of Columbia and 
restore its luster— and that is to give every child in the Distrier the opportunity 
to attend one of the best schools in the world. 

This is a bold goal— but one that can be undertaken and reached fairly 
quickly, over five to ten yeAis. 

I was reminded both of how important this is and how possible this is 
ten days ago when I spent an evening here in Washington with several 
hundred District citizens. It was the 10th anniversary of the "Best Friends" 
Program, a program for inner city girls that stresses abstinence from sex and 
drugs and alcohol and encourages positive role models and self respect. At 
this event were Elayne Bennett and Alma Powell, two energetic women who 
have made this program a natioital success. 

"Best Friends" started right here in Washington, at the Amidon Public 
School. At that celebration ten days ago it was my privilege to escort a high 
school senior who has won a scholarship to attend Spellman College. I 
remembered meeting her father five years ago when I was Secretary of 
Education and he was president of the PTA at Amidon School. The point is, 
at this single event there were hundreds of District citizens— teachers, parents, 
school principals, community leaders— all of whom want their children to 
attend the very best schools, world class schools, and who are zis capable— in 
fact are more capable— than most citizens in most communities in America of 
making that happen. 

I thought to myself in this dty of so much wealth and talent, with so 
many insiitutitms of higher learning, with such gr^t museums and cirltural 
centers, with the most creative leaders and so many well educated parents— 
how could it be ttiat our public school system is in such disarray, with many 
of its schools failing to provide students with a safe and disciplined 
enviicmment and tire opporturuty for a world class education? 

There is absolutely no reason a national movement to give every 
American child the opportunity to attend the best schools in the world cannot 
begin right here in tl« District. 

There is absolutely no excuse for it not starting here. 
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The solution lies in four basic, All-American ideas. Choice. Freedom. 
Excellence. Accountability- 

In fact, the steps it will take are mostly in place or already have been 
proposed by the District leadership or by the Congress or by President Clinton. 

Let me be very specific about what needs to be done. 

First: Choice. So that no child is made to go to a bad public school and 
every child has the opporturvity to attend a great one, every family should be 
permitted to choose the school that its child attends. Last year Speaker 
Gingrich led the House in passing a bill that would have given low income 
parents in the District who are forced to send their child to an educationally 
bankrupt school a scholarship to send their child to a better school of their 
choice— public, private or parochial. Wealthy District parents of course 
already have fliis privilege. Lower income parents should, too. The Congress 
should immediately enact Speaker Gingrich's bill. 

Second: Freedom. So that families have the maximum number of 
choices of great schools, every District of Columbia school should become a 
charter school Diane Ravitch defines charter schools this way: "Think of a 
charter school as a public school district with only one school. It receives 
public funds, agrees to meet clear academic standards and accepts all students 
who apply. Unlike existing public schools, it has a contract that can be 
revoked if the school fails to make good on its commitments." 

Twenty five states now have charter school laws, and the District has 
one of the best. Over time, the district should unleash the enormous creative 
power of this community to create the best schools: schools with high 
standards; schools that meet the needs of children whose families have just 
arrived in America, or who are gifted, or who have disabilities, or who are 
unruly; schools with hours that fit the needs of today's working families; 
schools located at the workplace to help strengthen families. Why does the 
National Geographic or The Learning Channel not have a charter school, or 
the &niAsordan, or Getwgetown or George Washington Universities, or the 
Library of Congress, or the National Education Association or the American 
Fedeaticxi of Teachers? Can you imagiite what $8X)(K) per child would buy if 
these organizations were in charge of using that money to create one of the 
best schrols in the world? 

Not every charter school will work. The Marcus Garvey charter school 
seems to have already proved that. But it is the school board's job to take 
care of that. Instead of inventing things for teachers and schools to do and 
telling families and children whi^ school they must attend, the school board 
should devote its energies to making sure an ever increasing number of 
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magnificent charter schools exist, that every child has one of them to attend, 
that these schools are safe, that children are learning to high academic 
standards, and that each school meets some common sense standard of 
reasonableness. The District's school board already has the power to make 
every district school a charter school. It should exercise that power. 

Third: Excellence. On this issue. President Clinton is right. He has 
suggested making available the reading and math tests from the Nation's 
Report Card so that local school boards, families, and other citizens can tell 
whether children are learning what they need to know and be able to do. The 
Congress should enact the President's proposal and the District board should 
use die tests. Today, the district results are a national embarrassment. Eighty 
per cent of the children score below a basic level of knowledge even though 
only two states spend more than the district does per student and only three 
states have a lower pupil /teacher ratio. 

Fourth: AeeouHtability. There is fourth step that the President has not 
recommended that the district board should take. This step has to do with 
accoimtability. New choices won’t be real, new charter schools won't 
succeed, and children's tests scores won't change until principab are expected 
to lead and teachers ate expected to teach in a way that achieves results. All of 
us know that parents are each child's first teachers, that many children today 
come from troubled homes, and that schools can’t be a substitute for good 
parents. Nevertheless, if a child— any child-goes to school with no visible 
positive result, tihere is no need for tfte school to exist. It should be closed. 

Therefore, the district Board should abolish tenure for teachers and 
make it possible for principals to be able to organize their faculties in a way 
that produces a result— children learning— and be able to reward or dismiss 
teachers based upon their performance and the performance of their students. 
This means that some district teachers should be paid as much as $100,000 a 
year and some should be invited to find another job. 

In sum, the recipe for restoring the District of Columbia begins with 
creating the best schools in the world for its children. The ingredients— 
choice, freedom, excellence, accountability— are all sitting right there on the 
table waiting for someone to start cooking. First, the Congress should enact 
the Speaker's proposal to give all students choices. Second, the District 
should use its existiitg law to make every school a charter school. Third, the 
Congress should enact the President's request to make National Report Card 
tests with high standards available to dte District Board and the District Board 
should use those tests. And fourth, the District should end teacher tenure 
and begin to pay good teachers more— a lot more— based upon their ability and 
the academic success of their students. 

Thank you for your attention. 
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1!DH%Rn T. KOCH RRMAmtS 

SUBCOMNITTEE OH OVERSIGHT OF 

OOVBRHMEHT MMIAGEHENT, RESTRUCTURING AND THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

APRIL 17, 1997 

Thank you. Hr. Chaiman, for inviting bc to appoar 
bafor* tha coimittaa thia aoming. Having aarvad In public 
office as HeaUser of the Hew York City Council, Member of 
Congceeu end Mayor of Hew York City for a total of 23 years, 
I have been very involved with the education of New York 
Clty'u IjOY.'ijSOS puhlin sfihool ehlldren and 265,074 
-non-public school childran: 118,683 private and 146,393 
parochial. No one disputes that our country will succeed or 
fall based on the education of our children. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, before any. academic initiative 
1 b proposed, there must be a physically safe environment. 

In 1966, whan I was a member of the City Council, the late 
teacher and union leader A1 Shankar told me that of the one 
million otudcnto in our public eohoolc, 5 percent who were 
violent or otherwiae disruptive had to be removed from 
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regular classrooms for others to learn. Shanker was a 
visionary. Now, about 30 years later. New York's current 
School Chancellor Rudy Crew is taking stronger measures than 
his predecessors to permanently remove violent students who 
use weapons from our schools. More of the disruptive 
students have been and are being placed in alternative 
schools. I'm told it is very difficult to remove special ed 
students who are violent, disruptive or who bring a weapon 
to school . 

As Mayor of New York City from 1978 to 1989, 1 proposed 
and implemented a number of new educational initiatives 
which had some degree of success. Some might have relevance 
to the D.C. public school system. Congress should see 
experimenting with the D.C. schools as an opportunity not 
just for Washington and its children, but for the entire 
nation's children. Now to my suggestions: 


The most important proposal, in my judgment. 
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is providing school vouchers. In 1966, when I ran for the 
New York City Council, I supported what were then referred 
to as tuition tax credits. I concluded at the time that 
helping poor and moderate-income parents send their children 
to parochial and private schools was in the best interest of 
those children and of the country. Many wealthy parents were 
then — and are today — opposed to the concept of school 
vouchers as a violation of the doctrine of separation of 
church and state. While I believe in the separation of 
church and state, I do not think the principle is breached 
if vouchers are given to parents to make the choice for 
their children. Those of us who support vouchers believe 
they will create competition among schools, causing public 
schools to improve the product they deliver. Currently, the 
Feds pay for Headstart students at religious schools. The 
wall of separation between church and state has not crumbled 
because of that. And, of course, the WWII GI Bill allowed 
entry to religious colleges and universities. In my 
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judgment, there is no constitutional bar to providing 
vouchers for students attending parochial schools. 

A second proposal is charter schools. In such schools, 
education experts are permitted to manage new public schools 
with public funds, or existing public schools that opt out. 
They report to a separate public agency, usually at the 
state level. Those schools are, to a large degree, 
independent of the existing board of education and its 
regulations. The schools are required to meet certain state 
standards and if they do not, they are closed. But they are 
given a large degree of freedom in the selection of 
curriculum and teachers. Charter schools select their 
populations and many concentrate on accepting students who 
have not done well in the regular public school, have been 
disruptive there or are drop-outs. Charter schools provide 
choice, competition and accountability. 

A third proposal came about when I was Mayor and 
visited the Board of Education headquarters and spoke with 
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the Chancellor's top 25 administrators. After being advised 
that the students’ "reading, 'riting and 'rithmetic," as we 
used to say, weren't so terrific, I made a suggestion to the 
Chancellor which became known as the Adopt-A-Class program. 

I suggested that professionals teach a public school class 
twice a month. While many of the Board of Education staff 
objected to the proposal, they had no choice but to go along 
since I told them I would teach a class even if no one else 
joined me. It was decided that we would teach seventh grade 
classes, serve as role models for the children, and provide 
them with new experiences. I suggested to others who 
volunteered that one of those two classes per month be 
devoted to taking the children on field trips to various 
places around the city — the Statue of Liberty, the Empire 
State Building, and for me, Gracie Mansion and City Hall. 
Each of these unique teachers would bring a class to their 
place of work on at least one occasion. The Adopt-A-Class 


program would be an opportunity to introduce children to a 
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larger world. I ultimately brought close to 400 
professionals to the Adopt-A-Class program. They were 
lawyers, doctors, accountants and commissioners who I 
enlisted in the program. 

I taught a public school class twice a month for two 
semesters. My first class was in Bedford-Stuyvesant, a black 
community in Brooklyn, and the second was a class of 
Hispanic youngsters in the South Bronx. One of the successes 
I am most proud of is that upon ascertaining on the first 
day of school that every child in both classes had 
difficulty properly saying the word "ask" — pronouncing it 
instead as "ax" — I concentrated on teaching them to 
pronounce the word properly. By the end of the semester, 
every child in both classes said the word "ask" properly and 
was proud of it, A small victory, but an important one. 

My fourth proposal to the Chancellor was providing 
uniforms to the students in some schools. My thought was 
that uniforms could give public schools a cache, school 
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spirit and sense of identification among the students 
similar to that of private and parochial schools and 
eliminate competitiveness in dressing and muggings of 
children for their jewelry, jackets and expensive running 
shoes . 

When I mentioned the proposal there were cat calls in 
the press. It was not easy to secure the uniforms for these 
children. The two schools that were selected were in poor 
black and Hispanic neighborhoods. When I asked some 
prominent clothing designers, whose names I will not mention 
here but did in my book, they declined, saying that they had 
exhausted their charitable funds. So I turned to Moe 
Ginsburg, a well-known New York City discount clothier. He 
and a friend willingly provided the uniforms, and a national 
shoe chain provided the shoes. Their cost was about $25,000. 

A fifth initiative I created was a summer school 
program for public school students in which they attended 


the best private boarding schools in the region for seven 
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weeks with their tuition, room and board paid for by the 
city. Several hundred students, most below grade average, 
were chosen to participate. The follow-up reports indicated 
that those students' subsequent grades improved and their 
drop-out rates decreased. 

A sixth initiative I attempted was instituting a 
program of teachers' merit bonuses for one year. The idea 
was to measure the reading and math scores of a class at the 
beginning of the semester and again at the end. Where the 
class's scores improved during the course of the semester — 
the ultimate success being to bring them to grade level — I 
proposed that the teacher be awarded a cash bonus of up to 
$10,000. The amount of the bonus would depend on the 
percentage of students that reached grade reading level 
during the semester. My proposal was rejected by the Union 
of Federated Teachers whose president advised me that the 
UFT would be happy to support a bonus for teachers, but it 
could not depend on the teachers success in bringing class 
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performance to grade level. The union wanted every teacher 
in the system to receive the same bonus and have it be a 
permanent part of their salary. I replied, "That's not a 
bonus, it's a salary increase." We could not come to terms, 
so the teacher bonus program was not implemented. I believe 
that teachers would love to compete for a one-time bonus 
predicated on achieving the desired goal within the 
semester . Those successes and bonuses could be re-earned 
each year for those willing to achieve new goals. 

A seventh proposal is providing rewards to the students 
for the attairaitent of certain goals. The rewards that I have 
in mind for reaching goals are bikes, sporting equipment, 
skates and skis. 

An eighth initiative is forging ties between major 
corporations and our schools. The corporations would becoiae 
involved in planning a school's curriculum, providing 
services and equipment, and would agree to give students 
jobs, both part-time and upon graduation from high school. 
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provided the students maintain grades of "B" or better. I 
believe this concept was implemented to a limited degree. 
Companies' involvement should stress mentors for kids, 
summer gobs and financial management. 

A ninth proposal is having private secondary schools 
and colleges adopt a local public school to establish ties 
between the two, giving them the opportunity to swap ideas 
and, perhaps even on occasion, teachers. This too had some 
implementation. These institutions should be encouraged to 
create charter schools. 

After I left the mayoralty, I suggested another 
proposal resulting from my concern for special education in 
New York City. Many youngsters who end up in special 
.education never leave it. The cost of special education is 
about $18,000 per child per year as opposed to $7,000 per 
child per year in a regular class. So several years ago I 
proposed that, except for those children who are profoundly 


disabled, mentally or physically, all special ed children be 
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mainstreamed every two years. If a child failed on the first 
attempt at mainstreaming and was returned to special 
education, he or she would be given another opportunity for 
mainstreaming two years later. I believe that given the 
opportunity to sink or swim, many children would swim. The 
proposal was endorsed by then Chancellor Cortines and a 
commission of educators to whom he assigned the proposal for 
evaluation. It is my understanding that the Board of 
Education and the current chancellor intend to implement the 
program. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I believe that bilingual 
programs tend to become institutionalized not so much for 
learning but rather for cultural and ethnic pride reasons. 
Instead, I urge expanding and ultimately the substituting of 
English immersion classes for bilingual classes. Often 
bilingual programs are supported simply as jobs programs and 
not because of their benefit to children. Many children get 
trapped in them for years and their education suffers. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have given you some ideas for improving 
the delivery of education to our children in the public 
school system. Some of them are well-knovm, have been 
implemented in various school systems, and are working. 

Some are new and untried. I urge you to consider them. 
Finally, I urge your consideration of another proposal: 
Creating a national academy that starts at high school and 
continues through university level. Those selected through 
testing would attend tuition-free with room and board 
included. Many of these best and brightest would ultimately 
enter public service. Surely the nation could use them. 
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Testimony Presented by Jay P. Greene 

An analysis of test scores from the school choice experiment in Milwaukee suggests that 
offering additional educational opportunities to low-income, minority femilies can significantly 
improve academic perfr>nnance. If a similar program were adopted in Washington, D.C., with a 
design thru was improved based on what was teamed in Milwaukee arxl other cities with choice 
programs, we could obtain a very clear picture of the benefits of school choice for education 
refrrrm. The lessons from an inqnoved voucher experiment in Washington, D.C. could provide 
usefitl information to communities around the country that are considering ways of improving 
their educational systems. An experiment could also provide valuable information to the U.S. 
Congress if it considered offeririg tuition tax credits for private school expoises as a way of 
expanding choice in education on the national level. 

In 1990 Milwaukee bectune the site of the first publicly funded school choice program 
providing low-income, predomiruintly minority, parents with vouchoa to send their children to 
secular, private schools. The l^slation establishing the program required that students be 
accepted by lottery when the mirtfeer of applications exceeded the spaces available. This 
requirement fr>r random admission made it possible to conduct a high quality study of the 
program’s effects on academic achievement by creating randomly assigned treatrnem and control 
groups, like those fisund in medical experiments. Some students reedved the treatment, the 
opportunity to attend a private school, while others received the placebo, remaining in the 
hfilwaukee Public Schools. Because these randomly assigned groups should, on average, be alike 
in aU respects, arty differences in test scores can reasonably be attributed to the effect of receiving 
the voucher to attend private school. 
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With Paul Peterson and Jiangtao Du of Harvard University, I have conducted an analysis 
of the test scores of the 1,271 black and hispanic students who applied to receive a voucher 
between 1990 and 1993. The students who won the tottery to attend a private school received 
significantly higher scores on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills than those who did not win the 
opportunity to attend a private school. After three years of attending a private school, the 
voucher students performed 3 points higher on the math test and almost 3 points higher on the 
reading than their public school counterparts who did not receive a voucher in the lotteries. By 
the end of their fourth year in a private school, the students who received vouchers scored more 
than 10 points higher on math and almost 6 points higher on reading. While the voucher students 
showed higher test scores even after one and two years of attendance at a private school, the 
benefits of receivir^ the voucher reached statistical significance by the third and fourth years. 

The academic gains produced by the voucher program are of a magnitude considered large 
by education researchers. To put the test score improvements in perspective, the national 
difference between minority and white scores on standardized tests is about one standard 
deviation, which is a little more than 20 points on the test used in Milwaukee. If the expoience of 
the Milwaukee voucher program could be reproduced for black and hispanic students nationwide, 
we could close the gap between minority and white student test scores by almost 'A for math and 
more than 1/4 fiar reading. 

And the benefits produced in Milwaukee occurred after only a few years with a limited 
choice program. Vouchers were only available to several hundred low income fiunilies. They 
were able to choose among a limited number of secular, private schools, while over 90% of the 
private school capacity in Nfilwaukee, iinduding some of the most respected schools, are 
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parochial. Only schools that were willing to accept as payment in fiiil vouchers good for less than 
half of the per capita cost of a Milwaukee public education could participate. The students who 
enrolled in the program were among the most disadvantaged in the city. On average their fiunily 
income was under $1 1,000, less than half the average for the Milwaukee Public Schools. Fewer 
than 1/4 of the voucher students lived with married parents, about half the rate found in the 
hfilwaukee Public Schools. Students who used the vouchers began with significantly lower test 
scores and showed evidence of more behavior problems than the averts Milwaukee Public 
School student. If choice could produce sizrirle gains in test scores under such difficuh 
circumstances, it is possible that a less restrictive voucher program, over a longer period of time, 
could produce even larger benefits. 

The confidence with which we can extrapolate from the Milwaukee experiment, however, 
is Ihtiited by the considerable amount of data that was missing, never collected, or never publicly 
released. We conducted a nuitAer of andyses, however, to confirm that our findings were not 
simply an artifimt of bias produced 1^ trussing data. We introduced controls fin studmit 
bacl^round and prior test scores to ensure that missing data did not l»as readts. We also altered 
our definition of the treatmem group to include students who were ofiered a voucher but fiuled to 
attend a private school or chose to leave the private school prior to the end of the experiment. 
Even with this higher standard, the academic benefits of the voucher progrm remained large tuid 
statistically significant. In ^lort, the best analysis of the available evidence from Nfilwaukee 
draws fiiat school choice helps low-iiraome minority students make considerable acadenuc gains. 

Even ifthe results frmn Milwaukee are tMtd^nitive,foey are s^gestive. Ifthiswerea 
medical experiment in wluch a limited test showed this type of progress against cuicer or 
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diabetes, there would be immetbate demands for additional experiments. Washington, D.C., 
which faces problems comparable to those found in Milwaukee and other large, urban school 
districts, would make an ideal candidate for an additional school choice exp^iment. 

Lessons for Designing a New Choice Experiment 

Learning from some of the difficulties in evaluating the Milwaukee program, there are 
some features of a new experiment that I can suggest. First, the evaluation team shoidd be 
selected well in advance of the implementation of the program to help refine the design of the 
voucher program to make it amenable to investigation. Second, all femilies should complete a 
survey and all students should be tested as a condition of applying for a voucher. Third, students 
should be allowed to choose among the largest possible set of private schools, which means 
including parochial schools, to ensure that families have real alternatives available to them. 

Fourth, students should receive vouchers by lottery to ensure feimess and to make possible a 
comparison of similar treatment and control groups. Fifth, resources need to be provided to 
track, re-survey, and re-test over several years those students who receive a voucher and those 
who !4>pty but do not receive a voucher. Sbdh, the data collected by the evaluation team should 
be made available to other scholars for verification and replication. A school voucher program in 
Washington, D.C. designed along these lines would tell us, with a high level of confidence, the 
academic benefits of school choice. Local school districts around the country could use the 
information provided by such an experiment to make decisions about their own educational 
systems. 

It should be noted that increasing educational opportunities by providing support for 
parental choice is starting to happen in a number of places. This fidl Cleveland began the second 
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publicly fimded voucher program and the first to include parochial sdiools. Next fidl New Yoik 
City is scheduled to begin a large, wdl-designed privatdy fimded voucher program. Smaller 
privately fimded programs have been in operation in a miiid)erofcitiesfi>r a few years. In 
addition to offering vouchers, school choice is being supported by offering tax credits fijr fiumlies’ 
private school expenses, fike in a program just adt^ed in Arizona. A tax credit program would 
also be a way in whkdithe national govenimait couM most easily offer ei^anded parental dwice 
to fiunilies throu^^iout the country. 

The evidoice fi'om Milwaukee suggests that such a program would help improve the 
quality of education. Similar results fi'om a new, wdl-designed experiment, conducted in 
Washington, D.C. would lend even greater strength to the idea of usit^ tax credits or vouchers to 
support parental choice in education. 
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XfC*otiv*a«sa of Sehool choieoi Tbo Kilwaukoo BigporiBOiit 
kbatxaot 

Declining t:rust in governoent: has been well-docuioenbed, perhaps 
because efficiency gains lag those in the more coi^etitive private 
sector. If so, trust in government might be enhanced by privatizing 
the delivery of such government-financed services as education, the 
most costly public service. 

Evidence from the Milwaukee school choice program suggests that 
privatization may result in efficiency gains. Though costs per pupil 
are lower in private schools, students score higher on math and 
reading achievement tests. These findings are based upon a 
randomized experiment less likely to suffer from selection bias than 
studies that depend on non-experimental data. Results reported are 
statistically significant for students remaining in the program for 
three to four years, when these are jointly estimated. The size of 
the effects of private school attendance ranges from .1 to .5 of a 
standard deviation, magnitudes that educational researchers have 
regarded as moderately large. 
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HfaotlvanasB of School Choiooi Tho Milmukoo Bzpcxiacnt 

Declining trust In government In recent decades has been well 
documented; less Is known about Its causes (Blendon et al. 1997, Nye 
and Zellkow 1997, Putnam 1995, Putnam 1996).’ One possibility Is 
that gains In government productivity have not kept pace with public 
expectations (Hansbrldge 1977) , perhaps because efficiency gains lag 
those In the more competitive private sector (Brandi forthcoming) . 

If so, trust In government might be enhanced by privatizing some 
government-financed services. 

Privatization may enhance efficiency In three different ways. 
First, competition among providers may reduce the cost and Improve 
the quality of services (Arrow 1951, Schmookler 1966, Dearden, Ickes 
and Samuelson 1990) . Second, government-financed services may more 
closely match consumer preferences. If the latter are given 
opportunities to sort themselves among an array of options (Tlebout 
1956, Blsh 1971). Third, private producers may more easily enlist 
the participation of consumers In the co-productlon of the services, 
thereby enhancing service quality and effectiveness (Ostrom, Parks, 
and Whitaker 1978) . 

Education Is among the government services for which efficiency 
gains might be anticipated (Friedman 1955) . If so, the political and 
social benefits would be more than trivial. Apart from cash-transfer 
programs, education Is the largest publicly provided service.^ In 
1990 the cost of publicly flnemced education services constituted 
$305.6 billion, or 5.6 percent of GNP (Peterson 1995). And public 
confidence In public schools remains very low. In 1993, only 19 
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percent of the population was willing to give schools a grade of A or 
B, a fall of 8 percentage points since a decade earlier f Public 
Perspective 1993, p. 13). 

Weak confidence in public schools say be due to their failure to 
keep pace with rising public expectations. Estinatad real costs 
adjusted for inflation within the educational sector rose by 29 
percent or at an annual rate of 1.5 percent between 1974 and 1991.^ 
Heamdiile, student test score perforaance, an iaportant educational 
outcome, remained fairly constant (Ladd 1996, p. 3, Rothstein and 
Miles 1995, p. 7) . Between 1970 and 1992 the elementary and 
secondary students averaged no more than a gain of .1 of a standard 
deviation in mathematics and reading on the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, generally thought to be the best available 
measure of student achievement. Meamdiile, their scores in science 
fell by .24 standard deviations (Hedges and Greenwald 1996, p. 78). 
Increasing costs with at best slight gains in student achievement 
suggest that the public school system has become less efficient. 

Opportunities for efficiency gains are particularly large in 
central cities. Whereas competition euaong small school districts 
exists in suburban parts of many metropolitan areas (Tiebout 1957, 
Peterson 1995, Minter-Hoxby forthcoming), most city schools are 
governed by a single school board that does not ordinarily allow 
schools to compete for students (Peterson 1990) . Schools in rural 
areas often function as community institutions, facilitating co- 
production, but city schools have more limited ties to their 
immediate neighborhoods. Perhaps for these reasons, educational 
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outcomes lag those outside the central city (Belluck 1997, p. 17, 
Mitchell 1992, Peterson 1993). 

Yet it has been argued that any efficiency gains are unlikely to 
result in higher student achievement, because cognitive skills are 
either inherited or set in place at an early age, making them hardly 
susceptible to manipulation by educational processes (Herrnsteln and 
Murray 1994) . But the weight of the evidence is in the opposite 
direction; numerous studies have found that school characteristics 
affect student achievement (Card and Krueger 1992, Hedges and 
Greenwald 1996, Mosteller forthcoming; Jencks and Phillips 
forthcoming, Girotto and Peterson forthcoming, Mayer and Knutson 
forthcoming, Meyer forthcoming) . 

If these findings are correct, then it may be hypothesized that 
if government grants are made available to families so they can 
purchase educational services for their children, efficiency gains 
accompanying privatization will result in enhanced student 
achievement (Chubb and Moe 1990) . Under such an arrangement, 
competition among producers increases. Inasmuch as consumer 
educational preferences vary, and entry into the educational market 
is not prohibitively large, lumy producers will attempt to meet a 
demand for a range and variety of services. Co-production by 
consumer and provider (the family and the school) is more likely if 
the family has a choice of school (Bryk, Lee, and Holland 1993) . 

Yet efficiency gains that facilitate academic achievement may 
not be as great as these considerations suggest. Consumers may not 
have the necessary information to discern a school's academic quality 
(Smith and Meier 1995, p.l2e; but see Minter-Hoxby forthcoming). Or 
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consumers may choose schools on the basis of a school's non— academic 
characteristics, such as proximity, religiosity, sports facilities or 
social segregation (Elmore 1990, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 1992, Gutmann 1987). 

Potential gains in student achievement as a result of 
privatization are much disputed in part because empirical research 
has left the question unresolved. Although two different research 
traditions have sought to estimate the coiiq>aratlve efficiency of 
private and public schools, neither has provided a definitive answer. 

The first research tradition has relied on data from national 
samples (High School and Beyond, National Longitudinal Study of 
Youth, and the National Education Longitudinal Study) to estimate the 
achievement effects of attending public and private schools. Most of 
these studies find that students who attend private schools score 
higher on achievement tests or are more liJcely to attend college 
(Coleman, Hoffer and Kilgore 1982, Coleman and Hoffer 1987, Chubb and 
Moe 1990, Bryk, Lee and Holland 1993, Evans and Schwed) 1993, Jencks 
1985, Plank et al. 1993; but for different results, see Nllms 1984, 
Wilms 1985, Gamoran forthcoming, Goldhaber forthcoming) . 

Because private schools are generally less expensive than public 
schcols, these studies suggest greater efficiency in the private 
sector. But these findings may be contaminated by selection bias: 
Students in private schools, who came from tuition-paying families, 
may have unobserved characteristics that increeise the likelihood of 
their scoring higher on achievement tests, regiurdless of the school 
they attend (Goldberger and Cain 1982, Cookson 1994, Witte 1990, 

Witte 1992) . 
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The second research tradition consists of studies that evaluate 
the test performance of students from low-income or at-risk 
backgrounds who have received scholarships that give them the 
opportunity to move from public to private schools (Moe 1995, 
Martinez, Godwin and Kemerer 1995, Beales and Wahl 1995}. Although 
these evaluations also report that private schools produce higher 
levels of student achievement with lower expenditures per pupil, 
their findings may also be contaminated by unobserved background 
characteristics of scholarship recipients. In almost all the 
programs studied, scholarships have been distributed on a first-come, 
first-served basis. They also require additional tuition payments by 
feusilies, increasing the likelihood that scholarship recipients have 
unobserved characteristics (such as motivation) correlated with 
higher test scores. 

A previous evaluation of the Milwaukee choice progretm reports no 
systematic achievement effects of enrollment in a private school 
(Witte 1991, Witte, Bailey and Thorn 1992, Witte, Bailey and Biom 
1993, Witte, Thorn, Pritchard, and Claibom 1994, Witte, Sterr, and 
Thorn 1995, Witte 1997) . But this evaluation compared students from 
low-income families with public school students from more advantaged 
backgrounds, leaving open the possibility that unobserved background 
characteristics could account for these negative findings (Peterson 
1995, Greene et al. 1996) . 

In sum, with the exception of the Milwaukee evaluation, most 
studies find efficiency gains from the privatization of educational 
services. Vet all studies suffer from potential selection bias, 
because they rely on non-experimental data that Include unobserved 
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but: possibly relevant background characteristics that could account 
for reported findings. 

One way to improve on previous research is to conduct an 
experiment that avoids selection bias by randomly assigning students 
to treatment and control groups. With random assignment, members of 
the two groups can be assumed to be similar, on average, in all 
respects other than the treatment they receive. Differences in 
average outcomes can be reasonably attributed to the experimental 
condition . 

Only a few studies of school effectiveness have been able to 
draw upon data from randomized experiments, probably because it is 
difficult to justify random denial of access to apparently desirable 
educational conditions. ‘ The results from the Milwaukee choice 
program reported here are, to the best of our knowledge, the first to 
estimate from a randomized experiment the comparative achievement 
effects of public and private schools.’ 

A Hard Case 

The Milwaukee choice progreua, initiated in 1990, provided a 
voucher to a limited number of students from low income feunllies, to 
be used to pay tuition at their choice of secular, private school in 
Milwaukee. It is a "hard case" for testing the hypothesis that 
efficiency gains can be achieved through privatization because it 
allowed only a very limited amount of competition among producers. 

It also limited the choices of consumers as well as the degree to 
which co-production could occur.’ 
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The nvuaber of producers tras restricted by the requireaent that 
no Bore them half of a school's anrollBent could receive vouchers. 
Because this rule discouraged the foraation of new schools, no new 
elementary school came into being in response to the establishment of 
the voucher program. Consumer choice was further limited by 
excluding the participation of religious schools (thereby precluding 
use of approximately 90 percent of the private school capacity within 
the city of Milwaukee) . Co-production was discouraged by prohibiting 
families from supplementing the voucher with tuition payments of 
their otm. (But schools did ask families to pay school fees and make 
voluntary contributions.) Other restrictions also limited program 
size. Only one percent of the Milwaukee public schools could 
participate, and students could not receive a voucher unless they had 
been attending a public school or were not of school age at the time 
of application. 

These restrictions significemtly limited the amount of school 
choice that was made available. Most choice students attended 
fiscally constrained institutions with limited facilities and poorly 
paid teachers.^ 

One school, Juanita Virgil Academy, closed a few months after 
the program began.' Although the school had existed as a private 
school for a number of years, Juanita Academy was eager to admit 
sixty-three choice students in order to alleviate its enrollment and 
financial difficulties. Even with the addition of the choice 
students, the school's problems persisted. To comply with the 
requirement that schools offer a secular curriculum, the school had 
to drop its Bible classes. Parents complained about food service. 
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overcrowded classrooms, a shortage of books and materials, and a lack 
of cleanliness and discipline. The executive director had hired a 
new principal away from the public schools, but she had to be 
relieved of her responsibilities two months into the school year. 

The school withdrew from the choice program the next semester, giving 
as its reason the desire to "reinstate religious training in the 
school . " A few weeks later the school closed altogether (Witte 
1991) . 

Given the design of the Milwaukee choice program, more school 
failures might have been expected. The three schools that together 
with Juanita Virgil Academy admitted 84 percent of the choice 
students in 1990 had modest facilities and low teacher salaries. 

Bruce Guadalupe Community School was in particular difficulty. 
Established in 1969, it sought to preserve Latino culture and teach 
children respect for both the English and Spanish tongues. Many 
teachers had once taught in Central American schools. Instruction 
was bilingual, often more in Spanish than English. Despite its 
distinctive educational mission, the school had difficulty making 
ends meet. Even finding an adequate school building seemed a never- 
ending problem; the school moved from one location to another on 
several occasions during its first two decades. By January 1990 
things had become so desperate that the school was on "the verge of 
closing." But enactment of the choice program gave the school "new 
hope for the future," a hope that "otherwise had been snuffed out" 
(Wells 1990) . A tuition voucher of more than $2,500 was a boon to a 
school that had had trouble collecting $650 from participating 
families. 
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Despite the axrival of choice students in the fall of 1990, the 
school, still in financial distress, was forced to cut its teaching 
staff a third. The school's difficulties were fully reported in 
the Milwaukee Journal; 

Two staff aides were fired, the seventh and eighth grades 
were cosblned, the second grade was eliminated with children put 
into the first or third grade, and the bilingual Spanish program 
was cut. . . . Two teachers were transferred . . . the former 
eighth grade teacher is now teaching fourth grade. . . . 
Overall, the teaching staff was reduced from 14 to 9 (Miner 
1990) . 

The school's principal descrltied staff morale as "low". 

The two other community schools with large choice enrollments, 
Harambee Community School and Urban Day School, had better 
reputations but still suffered from serious financial difficulties.’ 
Like Bruce Guadalupe, they catered almost exclusively to a low- 
income, minority population. Established in the sixties in former 
Catholic parish schools, they tried to survive as secular 
institutions after the archdiocese had closed the parochial schools. 
Named for the Swahili word meaning "pulling together", Harambee 
presented itself as "an African American-owned school emphasizing the 
basics through creative Instructional programs, coupled with a strong 
cultural foundation ( Milwaukee Community Journal 1994) . Urban Day 
was said to place "a heavy emphasis on African history and culture" 
(Taylor 1991) . 

Like Bruce Guadalupe, these schools could ask families to pay 
only a very modest tuition. Though they set their annual rates at 
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soMvhare between $650 and $800, only a few fanilies attending the 
school actually paid full tuition. Tuition scholarships were the 
norm, not an exceptional privilege. But parents were expected to 
participate in fund-raising activities. 

Teacher salaries were much lower than those paid by the 
Milwaukee public schools. As one principal observed, "The teachers 
who stay here for a long time are either very dedicated or can afford 
to stay on what we pay" (Witte 1991, p. 12). The quality of the 
physical plant provided a visible sign of the school's modest 
f Inancial resources : 

Recess and physical education facilities were relatively poor 
in the schools. One school had easy access to a city park for 
recess, one relied on a blocked off street, two others asphalt 
playgrounds with some wood chips and playground equipment. All 
the schools had some indoor space for physical education, but it 
often served multiple purposes (Witte 1991, p. 13)." 

One of its hardest working supporters was asked what she would most 
wish for the school. "I'd like to see the school financially self- 
sufficient," she said (Milwauke e Community Journal 1994). 

To repeat, the Milwaukee choice program is a hard case to test 
the hypothesis that privatization can result in efficiency gains. If 
one finds efficiency gains under considerably less than ideal 
circumstances, one is likely to find gains under more opportune 
conditions. 

School Costs 

The relative cost of the public and private schools in Milwaukee 
remained approximately the same throughout the four years of the 
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experinent. In the 1991-92 school year, payaents per pupil to 
schools participating in the choice prograa schools were $2,729. 

Based on interviews with school adninlstrators, it is estiaated that 
schools received an additional $SQO through fees euid fund-raising 
activities. Total costs per pupil are thus estiaated to be $3,229. 

Per pupil costs for the Milwaukee public schools at this tlae 
averaged $6,656 (Mitchell 1992, p. 12), soaewhat higher than the 
$5,748 cost of educating the average public school student in the 
United States as a whole (U. S. Department of Education 1991, Table 
158) . 

Although it appeeurs that the cost of educating a pupil in a 
choice school was only 48 percent of the cost of the Milwaukee public 
schools, the actual difference was not this large. Choice school 
students were provided transportation by the Milwaukee public school 
systea, if they needed it. In addition, the reported per pupil 
expenditures for Milwaukee public schools include the costs of 
educating secondary school students (trtiich aay be acre expensive than 
eleaentary education) as well as the cost of students receiving 
special services. But even after taking these considerations into 
account, the per pupil cost of the private schools was less. 

The Milwaukee Saadoaisad Bxperiauit 

The Milwaukee school choice prograa was a randoalzed experiaent. 
To ensure equal access to the choice prograa aaong eligible 
applicants, the legislature required choice schools, if 
oversubscribed, to admit applicants at rand(». In the words of the 
original evaluation teaa. 
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Students not selected into the Choice Proqran in the 
random selection process represent a unique research 
opportunity. ... If there are any unmeasured 
characteristics of families seeking private education, they 
should on average be similar between those in and not in 
the progreun (Witte, Thorn, Pritchard, and Clalbourn 1994, 
p. 24). 

The legislature asked the state Depeurtment of Public Instruction 
to evaluate the Milwaukee choice experiment. Data were collected on 
family background characteristics and student performance on the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills in reading and mathematics. These data were 
made available on the World Wide Web in February 1996. 

Students did not apply to the choice program as a whole; 
instead, they applied each year for a seat in a specific grade in a 
particular school. They were selected or not selected randomly by 
school and by grade. Because the random assignment policy was 
Implemented in this way, our analysis uses a fixed effects model that 
takes into account the grade to which the student applied and the 
year of application."’ 

This analysis is unable to ascertain the particular school to 
which a student applied,” but it takes this factor partially into 
account by adjusting for the ethnicity of the applicant. More than 
80 percent of the choice students attended one of three schools, and, 
of these three schools, virtually all students applying to one school 
were Hispanic, and almost all students applying to the two others 
were African American. Though the analysis takes the two 
predominantly African American schools as a block, it otherwise 
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distinguishes anong schools by adjusting for whon the applicant was 
Hispanic or African American. Because the number of white students 
and other minority students for which information was available was 
so sparse that no reliable results could be obtained, these students 
were removed from the analysis. 

By using a fixed effects model that took into account each point 
at which randomization occurred, together with a control for gender, 
it was possible to estimate the effects of enrollment in choice 
schools on test scores (Cochran 1965, Rubin 1984}.'^ This procedure 
treats each point at which randomization occurred as a dummy 
variable . 

The measures of test score performance are the students' normal 
curve equivalent (NCE) scores for math and reading on the Iowa Test 
of Basic Skills. The NCE is a transformation of the national 
percentile rankings that arranges the scores around the fiftieth 
percentile in a manner that can be described by a normal curve. A 
standard deviation for NCEs near the meem score is 21 percentile 
points . 

The data are limited by the fact that test data were available 
for only 78 percent of those assigned to the treatment group and 72 
percent assigned to the control group. The percentage of available 
test scores decreases to 40 percent of the treatment group and 48 
percent of the control group by the third and/or fourth year 
following application to the program (see table 1) . 


TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 
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The results depend on the assumption that the missing cases do 
not differ ai^reciably from those remaining in the sai^le.^’ Onm 
way of estimating whether this assumption is reasonable is to examine 
the observed characteristics of students in the treatment euid control 
groups. As can be seen in table 2, the background characteristics of 
the two groups do not differ in important respects. In the words of 
the original evaluation team, "In terms of demographic 
characteristics, non*selected ... students came from very similar 
homes as choice [students did]. They were also similar in terms of 
prior achievement scores and parental involvement (Hitte, Thorn, 
Pritchard, and Claibourn 1994, p. 26)." 


TABLE 2 ABOUT HBKB 


Basults 

Using the analytical procedures discussed above, we estlmatfMl 
the effects of choice schools on student performance after one, two, 
three and four years of attendance in a choice school.’* Table 3 
reports the results of our main analysis, which estimates the 
difference in test scores between those students attending choice 
schools and those in the control group, after controlling for gender, 
using a fixed effects model that takes into account the points of 
randomization in the experiment. 


TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 
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EBtlMted effacts of choice schools on utheBatlcs achievesent 
were slight for the first two years students were in the program. 

But after three years of enrollsent, students scored 5 percentile 
points higher; after four, they scored 10.7 points higher than the 
control group. These differences between the two groups three and 
four years after their application to choice schools are .24 and .51 
standard deviations of the national distribution of math test scores, 
respectively. They are statistically significant at accepted 
confidence levels.*’ 

Differences on the reading test were bet%reen 2 and 3 percentile 
points for the first three years and increased to 5.8 percentile 
points in the fourth. Results for the third and fourth year are 
statistically significant, whan the two are jointly estimated.’* 

Controlling for ramily Background 

The results in the main analysis in table 3 provide the best 
estimate of the achievement effects of attendance in private 
schools, because this analysis has the fewest number of missing 
cases. But because these results do not take into account family 
background characteristics, they depend upon the assumption that 
students have been assigned at random to the test and control groups. 
Inasmuch as even the main analysis has many missing cases, it is 
possible that the two groups are no longer similar in relevant 
respects, despite their similar demographics (see teJsle 2). To 
explore whether this possibility contaminates our results, table 4 
reports the results of a fixed effects analysis that takes into 
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account gender, nether's education, parent's mturital status, income, 
education expectations and time spent with the child. 


ThBLS 4 ABOUT HERB 


This analysis depends upen information provided in response to a 
Witten questionnaire, which, unfortunately, many parents did not 
complete. Background information is available for only 47 percent of 
the selected students and 36 percent of the control group. The 
number of cases available for analysis is therefore considerably 
reduced and the point estimates are less reliable. Nevertheless, all 
point estimates are positive and six of the eight are actually 
larger than those reported in the main analysis. 

Controlling for Prior Test scores 

The main analysis does not control for student test scores prior 
to entry into the .choice program. It is not necessary to control for 
pre-experimental test scores when comparing a treatment and control 
group in an experimental situation, because the two groups, if 
randomly assigned to each category, can be assumed to be similar. 

But because of the sizable number of missing cases, it is possible 
that the two groups had different pretest scores before the 
experiment began. 

This potential source of bias did not appear, however. The 
average pretest scores at the time of application for the two groups 
were essentially the same. The average math and reading pretest 
scores for those selected into choice were the NCE equivalent of a 39 
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and 38 percentile ranking, respectively; for those not selected they 
were at the 39 percentile for reading and 40th for math (see table 
2 ). 

Inasmuch as the pretest scores at the time of application were 
essentially the same, it is unlikely that controls for this variable 
would alter the result. He nonetheless tested for the possibility 
and the results eure reported in table 5. Because pretest scores at 
the time of application were available for only 29 percent of the 
selected students and 49 percent of the control group, the sample 
size for this analysis is smaller and the results are not 
statistically significant. Yet five of the eight point estimates are 
larger than those in the main analysis and all but one have a 
positive sign. 


TABLE S ABOUT HEBE 


Effects on All Those Aooapted into Choice Program 

The results reported so far compare students who attended 
private schools with students who had applied for choice but were 
assigned to the control group. Some students, however, were accepted 
into the program but chose not to participate for the full four 
years. Some students immediately turned down the opportunity, while 
others left sometime during the four-year period. 

To see the effect of the choice program on all those admitted, 
regardless of their subsequent enrollment decisions, we conducted an 
analysis Identical to the main analysis, except that the analysis 
compared all those initially assigned to treatment and control 
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groups, regardless of the school they chose to attend. This type of 
analysis is known in medical research as an "intention-^to-treat 
analysis." In many medical experiments, subjects may be more or less 
faithful in complying with the treatment. For example, some forget 
to take their pill three times a day, as instructed. Intention->to- 
treat analyses answer the question: Is the treatment effective, even 
when compliance is less than one hundred percent? Those who refuse 
enrollment in the private schools or leave before the end of the 
experiment can be thought of as not having complied with the 
treatment . 

This approach has the important disadvantage of including in the 
treatment group many cases where a student either did not attend the 
private school or attended the private school for less than the full 
period under study. But it has two advantages. First, departure 
from an ideal randomized experiment is less in this case than in the 
main analysis. All cases are preserved except instances when test 
data were not collected. The percentage of intent ion-to-treat cases 
in the analysis is* 89 percent; sixty-three percent of intention-to- 
treat cases three and/or four years after application remain in this 
analysis (see table 6).^^ (There are fewer missing cases, because 
the students who left private schools but were tested in the 
Hilwaukeeto public schools are not excluded from the intention-to- 
treat analysis.) Second, this analysis may better capture what 
might happen if choice between public and private schools were 
generalized; students can be expected to migrate back and forth 
between the two systems. 
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TABIiB • BBOm HBBB 


Are there efficiency gains, when comparisons are made between 
all those randomly assigned to the "intention to treat" group and the 
control group? The answer to this question is given in table 7. The 
effects do not differ in any significant way from those reported in 
the main analysis. Slight, positive effects are found for the first 
three years after application to the program, and moderately large 
effects are found after four years. Students who were given a choice 
of school performed better than did the control group, regardless of 
the public or private school they attended. All results but one are 
statistically significant at the .1 level; fourth-year results are 
significant at the .05 level. 


TABLB 7 ABOUT HBBB 


?M>ese results suggest that when families are given a choice 
between public and private schools, they choose the option best 
suited to their child. Perh^s public schools induced some families 
with students in the treatment group to return to the public school 
by providing them with better public-school alternatives. The 
Milwuakee public school system had the ability to respond, because it 
had a number of magnet schools. It also had the Incentive to react, 
because the system could regain funds equivalent to the site of the 
voucher if the student returned to the public schools. At least some 
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of the achievement effects produced by choice may be due to a closer 
match between school cpialitles and student needs. 

Conclusions 

The Milwaukee choice experiment suggests that privatization in 
education may result in efficiency gains. This finding emerges from 
a randomized experiment less likely to suffer from selection bias 
than studies dependent upon non-randomized data. The consistency of 
the results is noteworthy. Positive results are found for all years 
and for all comparisons except one. The results reported in the main 
analysis for both math and reading are statistically significant for 
students remaining in the program for three to four yeeurs, when these 
are jointly estimated. 

These results after three and four years are moderately large, 
ranging from .1 of a standard deviation to as much as .5 of a 
standard deviation. Studies of educational effects interpret 
effects of .1 standard deviations as slight, effects of .2 and .3 
standard deviation as moderate, and effects of .5 standard deviation 
as large (Hanushek 1996, Hedges and Greenwald 1996) . Even effects 
of .1 standard deviation are potentially large, if they accumulate 
over time (Jencks 1985) . The average difference in test performances 
of whites and minorities in the United States is one standard 
deviation (Hedges and Greenwald 1996, p. 78) . If the results from 
Milwaukee can be generalized and extrapolated to twelve years, a 
large part of between-group reading differences and all of between- 
group math differences could be erased. 
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Without data beyond the Milwaukee progrem's first four years, 
one can only speculate as to whether such generalization and 
extrapolation are warranted. But if they are, the effectiveness of 
government-financed education could be greatly enhanced. One could 
also expect improvement in public perception of governmental 
effectiveness and public trust in government. 

These moderately large effects on student achievement were 
observed even though the Milwaukee plan offered students and families 
only a slightly enlarged set of educational choices. These 
achievement effects were produced at lower cost. 

One must nonetheless be cautious concerning the universe to 
which these results are generalized. Efficiency gains may be greater 
in Milwaukee and other central cities than in suburban areas, where 
competition among school districts is greater. They may also be 
greater in cities than in rural communities, where opportunities for 
co-production are probably more prevalent. The magnitude of the 
gains reported here may not be generallzable beyond central cities. 

In addition, the study was limited to students from low-income 
feuuilies. Other studies suggest that private schools have a larger 
positive effect on the achievement of disadvantaged students (Jencks, 
1985, Goldhaber forthcoming) . Perhaps the results found in Milwaukee 
are restricted to low-income, minority populations. 

Finally, the results are for families who applied for vouchers. 
It may be that the benefits of privatization are greater for those 
families who desire an alternative to the public school serving them. 
Their children may have been particularly at risk in public school, 
and they may be more willing to engage in co-production. 
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Conclusions that can be dra%m are further restricted by 
limitations of the data made available on the world wide web. Many 
cases are missing from this data set. The percentage of missing 
cases is especially large when one introduces controls for background 
characteristics and pre-experlmental test scores. But given the 
consistency and magnitude of the findings as well as their coi^lllng 
policy implications, they suggest the desirability of further 
randomized experiments capable of reaching more precise estimates of 
efficiency gains through privatization. 

One such randomized experiment is under way in New York City 
(Steinberg 1997) . If the evaluation of this randomized experiment 
minimizes the number of missing cases and collects pre-experimental 
data for all subjects in both treatment and control groups, it could, 
in a few years time, provide a more precise estimate of potential 
efficiency gains from privatizing the delivery of educational 
services to low-income students. Similar experiments should be 
conducted in a variety of contexts, but especially in large central 
cities, tdiere potential efficiency gains seem particularly likely. 
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EMDHOTBS 


1. In addition to analyses of data obtained from the world wide 
web (see http://dpls.dacc.wisc.edu), the research reported herein 
is based on the examination of documentary sources as well as 
interviews with principals, administrators, government officials 
and community leaders in Milwaukee and Madison in November and 
December 1994. Respondents were promised their identity would be 
held in confidence. Quotations that are not footnoted are from 
these interviews. We thank the Annie Casey, John Olin and Smith 
Richardson Foundations for their support for this research. Paul 
Peterson thanks the Center for the Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences and the National Science Foundation for additional 
support. The findings and views reported below are those of the 
authors, not necessarily those of the foundations. Leesa Boeger, 
Curtis Frazier, Jennifer Hill, Brett Klite, and Chad Noyes provided 
research assistance. We wish to thank Donald Rubin, Christopher 
Jencks, and Frederick Mosteller for their suggestions with respect 
to the statistical analysis. George Mitchell and James Clbulka 
provided information on the choice program in Milwaukee. We wish 
to thank Cecilia Rouse for identifying progreutming errors in the 
data set that we shared with her. 

2. Although publicly funded medical services constitute a higher 
percentage of public expenditure, most medical services are 
provided by private vendors. In recent years the cost of defense 
has fallen below the cost of state-provided educational services. 
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3 . Sone of these increased school costs are due to ii^roved 
services for the disabled and otherwise disadvantaged. 

4. But see the evaluation of the Tennessee randomized experiment 
(Hoesteller 1995 ) , which found, contrary to many econometric 
studies (Hanushek 1986) , that class size has a positive effect on 
student achievement. 

5. Some results from the randomized experiment in Milwauicee were 
reported in Witte et al . 1994, but that study concentrated on a 
comparison of students in choice schools with a cross-section -of 
students attending public schools. Data from the randomized 
experiment were under-analyzed and discussed only in passing 
(Peterson 1995) . In addition to our initial report (Greene et al. 
1996) two other unpublished studies report results from the 
randomized experiment in MllwauJcee (Witte 1997; Rouse 1996) but all 
three studies rely upon inaccurate test score data. 

Subsequent to issuing Greene et al., 1996, we discovered that 
the Milwau)cee test score data available on the world wide web do 
not adjust for the fact that some students are not promoted from 
one grade to the next. For exeuaple, students in both test and 
control groups who were held back for a year at the end of third 
grade were scored as third graders when they otherwise would have 
)>een scored as fourth graders. When this happens, a studcmt can 
receive a much higher percentile score than is appropriate. Other 
students are allowed to skip a grade, and if this promotion is not 
taken into account, it produces an error of the opposite kind. We 
were able to eliminate both types of error by adjusting test scores 
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to the correct grade level by means of the conversion tedsles of 
Hleronymous et al. (1986) and Hoover et al. (1993) . 

6. The Milwaukee choice program is described as it was in its 
initial years, because the data on student achievement are 
available for only the first four years. In subsequent years the 
program was expanded somewhat, but the important expansion in 1995 
to include religious schools has yet to t>e implemented, due to 
court challenges. For a fuller discussion of the program, see 
Peterson, Greene, and Noyes (1996) and Peterson and Noyes (1997). 

7. The number of students attending each school was made available 
by the State Department of Public Instruction and reported in the 
Milwaukee Journal (1991) and Wisconsin Legislative Audit Bureau 
(1995, Table 2, p. 22, Table 3, p. 23). 

In addition to the schools discussed in the text, a Montessorl 
school serving a middle-class constituency admitted three students 
the first year and four the next. Woodland School, formerly a 
laboratory school for a local Catholic college, enrolled between 
twenty and forty choice students each year. After the first year, 
three other private elementary schools admitted a small nvimber of 
students . 

Test performances of a small number of students attending the 
high schools participating in the program were not analyzed because 
no appropriate control group was not available. These schools were 
initially established to serve at-risk students referred to them by 
the Milwaukee public schools. 
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8. The students attending this school are not included in the sain 
analysis because they were not in a choice school at the end of the 
first year; nevertheless, they are included in the "intention to 
treat" analysis in table 7. 

9. Four of the original choice schools were said to be in "serious 
financial difficulty" and, in addition to Juanita Virgil, two more 
were said to be "on the verge of closing in the Spring of 1990" 
(Witte, Bailey and Thom 1993). 

10. Siblings were exeirgit fros the randan assignnent rule. He were 
unable to identify siblings fron the infomation nade available on 
the World Wide Web. 

11. To protect the confidentiality of students, the data on the 
World Hide Web does not identify the school they attended. To obtain 
this information, we offered to protect student confidentiality, but 
we were unable to obtain access to these data. 

12. Inasmuch as there were nine grades, two racial groups, and four 
years in which students aiqBlied, analyses could potentially include 
seventy-two dummy variables representing all possible points of 
randomization. In practice, the number of dusmy variables or "blocks" 
Included in the analyses reported in table 3 varied bet%raen eleven and 
sixty-five, the precise number depending on the number of grades for 
«diich students applied in particular years. 

13. Many factors contributed to the large number of missing cases. 
Milwaukee public schools administered tests intermittently. Students 
were absent on the day the tests were administered. Students left the 
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city, left tile choice program, or were excluded from testing, their 
test scores were lost, and so forth. One can speculate that the large 
number of missing cases may bias results in one direction or another. 
Low performers may be more likely to be tested (because of federal 
requirements) or may be less likely to be tested (designated as special 
students) ; they may be more likely to have moved (live in a mobile 
home) or less likely to have moved (do not have many options) . If the 
initial assignment to test and control groups was random, one may 
reasonably assume that all extraneous factors operate with equal effect 
on both treatment and control groups. The fact that most observable 
characteristics of the treatment and control groups do not differ 
significantly is consistent with such an assumption. 

14. These data are from the first four years of the choice school 
experiment. Test score information on the control group was not 
available on the World Hide Web for subsequent years. 

15. We prefer the one-tailed t-test to estimate the statistical 
significance of the findings, because theory and prior research both 
suggest that students should perform better in a private school. 

16. Results for three and four years after application were jointly 
estimated by averaging scores for students who were tested in both 
years and by using the single score available for the remaining 
students. Dummy variables were included for those who had only a 
third-year or only a fourth-year score. 
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17. Background characteristilcs of students who are Included in the 
"intention to treat" category are virtually identical to those tdio 
actually enrolled, as reported in table 2 . 
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Table 2: 

Bachgroinid Charactiemtics of Stndcats in Treatment aid Control GroufM 
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Table 4: The Effect of Attcadiif a Choice School on Test Scores, 
CoatrallDg for Geoder, Edacatkm Expectatiins, ImcoflM, Marilri Stehtt, 
Moflwr’s Educathn, and Time Spcat IViA CUld, Ushig Find Effects Model 
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Gender aad Test Score Prior to Applicatm, Using Fixed Effects Modd 
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Perccataee of Students in Lntntkm to Treat Analysis 
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The Effect of BeiBg Selected for a Chdce Sdiool (IntertiM to Tint) on Test 

Scores, ControDiiig for Gender, Using Fhed Effiecis Model 
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Mr. Chairman, Members op the Subcommittee: 

I truly appreciate being invited to this all-important conunittee meeting. 

The current condition of our school system here is no different than what 
Chicago, New York, Milwaukee, San Frandsco, or Los Angeles, are experiencing. 

Nor is much of what the District's schoois are facing different than what one finds 
in many suburban school systems; that is, a growing and urgent concern that we are 
not doing enough, titat too many children are fallii^ tiirough the cracks, and tttat 
too many aspects of the system ace simply irreparable. With all this said, 

Washington, DC is unique in that there are unprecedented opportunities available 
here for change and scores of dedicated people willing to bring that change, that 
reform, into fruition. 

First and foremost, there is tte extraordinary opportunity to open charter 
schools, in fact, to convert all District schools to charters and open up brand new 
ones. The Center's research shows that Washington, DC has the nation's second 
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strongest charter law. It is completely open to a diverse array ot schools, and 
provides any charter school the important building level, independence and 
freedom that has allowed the nation's 480 charters to flourish. But theory and 
practice are two different things. The District has languished since the charter law 
was enacted, and lost many an opportunity to provide immediate relief for children 
from failing schools. 

Let me explain how this has worked elsewhere: In virtually every state with 
charter schools, the authorizing bodies set-up a procedure for application and ways 
to inform the people of charter opportunities. From there, private groups 
drummed up interest, such that teachers, parents, civic and business leaders were 
made aware of what they could do. In most cases, this process took less than a year. 
States "friendlier" toward the concept worked even quicker. 

Of the six states - North Carolina, Florida, South Carolina, Illinois, New 
Jersey, and Cormecticut - and the District of Columbia - that passed charter 
legislation between January and July of 1996, five of those states [Connecticut, 

Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, and North Carolina] have already approved a total of 
98 charters to open this Fall and the numbers are still rising. The District, on the 
other hand, was to approve as many as 10 charter schools by legislation passed last 
year by the Congress. But compared to the others, its pace for getting the process up 
and running was much slower. In fact, one could even say that at times, it was 
stopped dead in its tracks. Most people in the District still do not know what they 
have been given and those that do don't have the foggiest notion of who's in charge 
or what the procedure for applying will be, unless they happen to be friends with 
one of the board members. That, I am afraid, is a sad commentary on actually 
helping children. 

Meanwhile, terrific charter schools are successfully serving over 105,000 
children around the country and as many as 50,000 more will be in new charters this 


fall. 
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Schools like The Accelerated School, based in Los Angeles, was started by two 
teachers, one a former union steward. They have taken a group of over 80 children 
whose lives were continuaUy influenced by gangs, violence in and ineffective 
schools, and created a school tailrsed to their needs...an oasis from what they had 
come to expect. The Accelerated School, praised by everyone from California's 
Governor Pete Wilson to Education Secretary Richard Riley, has over 90% 
attendance daily, virtually no sign of violence, arrd a rigorous curricuiirm that 
expects all children to learn. 

Phoenix, Arizorta's ATOP Academy is also that way. The Cormect School in 
Pueblo, Colorado, though more suburban, offered parents an alternative to what 
they viewed as declining standards. After its first year. Connect posted 8-10% gains 
in math arrd readir^ scores. 

Charter schools in Boston caused the teacher's union there to negotiate an 
unprecedented arrangement to take control of six pilot schools in exchange for being 
evaluated, like a charter, based on results. 

Members of flie Committee; there are literally thousand of real life examples 
like these we could share, and while the objective evidence of success is only now 
starting to trickle in as the charter movement matures, these stories are evidence in 
and of themselves that children who weren't, are now being well served, that a 
higher level of casework and mote challenging curriculum are attracting parents 
from all walks of life, and that in charter schools, you find more integration of 
different people, difierent colors, and different levels of ability than what a 
traditional public school, segregated by artificial attendance zones, has to offer. 


That is why watching the District's approach to charter schools is so 
infiuiating for most of us who have seen how charters truly make a difference in 
the life of a child. Because of one bad apple, the rest of the branches have been cut 
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back. The District's commendable education leader. General Becton is obviously 
concerned. Yet we still seem to lack the drive, the initiative, and the sense of 
urgency to light a fire under the charter movement here. The bureaucracy is 
something with which you are all well-acquainted. But suffice it to say that those 
existing 20-30 interested teachers, parents and civic leaders that are fortunate enough 
to know about charter schools here have all but had their erwrgy, drive and 
determination sucked out of them waiting for decisions to be made. 

Even an approved charter, KIDS I, ready to start in January to serve special 
education children was forced to pull out of the District because of the failure of 
school officials to give the final go-ahead. KH^ I is a nationally-acclaimed company 
which provides a superior and affordable education to children with special needs. 
So many DC children would have had the chance, for possibly the first time, to be 
considered truly special and not be warehoused in a traditional DC public school 
without appropriate attention. 

The bureauCTacy is even sucking the life out of the District's only real, high 
quality charter school. The Optiorw School at the Capitol Children's Museum. 
Director Catherine Marterw is serving some of the most challenging students in her 
school, yet she has been fighting the bureaucracy over whether some of her students 
qualify for special education funding. 

Must she bring in a crew h’om PrimeTime live to expc«e the unnecessary 
delays, as Yvonne Chan of the Vaughn Learning Center Charter did when her 
district was two years overdue in its obligatior\s? I would think your answer would 
be no. 

Based on my experience, here is what the District - with the Congress's help - 
must do: 
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1. Require that the new charter boards be extensively briefed about charter schools 
from A-to-Z, by people who have created and managed the process in states such 
as Massachusetts, Arizona, Michigan and Florida, and by operators of specific 
schools. 

2. Send the new charter board and the school board to spend two days in and 
around charter schools in Michigan, Minnesota or Boston. 

3. Announce and promote [through the media. The Federal City Council's 
Committee on Public Education and other education leadership groups like 
FOCUS] the application process, deadlines, etc. The new charter board should 
not limit itself to consideration of applications once a year. They should be on a 
rolling schedule, and set several review periods. 

4. The new charter board should be given its own autonomous staff, separate from 
the staff who serves the school board and the superintendent. Congress intended 
the charter board to be an advocate. Staff of the DC Department of Education who 
must be responsive to all viewpoints in the community cannot adequately 
promote and maintain a focus on charter schools. 

5. Enforce a timeline of not more than five months to accomplish the above, in the 
hopes that charters may begin to open up in early 1998. 

6. Finally, once operating, require that 100% of the average per pupil expenditure 
for traditional schools follow the child to the chatter school and that special 
education moneys bypass the District completely and go from the US Department 
of Education to the charter school. 

With such broad experience across the country, there is no need to reinvent 
the wheel. As I stated when I began, the District is not unique in that respect. But it 
could truly be a national crown jewel if all of the combined hearts and minds that 
are based in this city are pulled together.. .prodded, cajoled, and encouraged to 
reform the schools, and to act now. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to be here today, and I'm happy to offer the 
services of The Center for Education Reform in helping Washington to maximize 
its educational opportunities. 
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Common Standards, Diverse Schools 
Renewing the Promise of Public Education in Washington, D.C. 


The struggle to reform public education in the city of Washington is a powerful reminder of the 
natioiuil driiate over the foture of public education. Citizens here are wavering between their long- 
held allegiance to public education and an urgent sense of duty to do what is best for children. 

This city, like the nation, fiices a fiindamerrtal choice. We can commit ourselves to rebuilding 
the puUic schools by setting high standards and allowing diverse means for achieving those standards. 
Or we cffli allow the schools of Washington to atrophy by continuing to tolerate low standards and 
trying to reform schools with top-down prescriptions. 

I hc^ that Washingtonians will choose to rebuild public education and that Congress vrill do 
everything in its power to support that choice. The opportunity is at hand; the need for reform is 
urgoit; and the city is ready for radical change. 

Here, as in other failing urban schools, support for privatization and vouchers is growing. 
Increasingly, those who can afford it are willing to abandon the public system. 

But capitulating to the ri^'s sinqriistic insistence on a market-based strategy of vouchers for 
private schools will never restore public pressure to ttuike schools better. Private school vouchers will 
diminish public pressure for reform precisely when that pressure is most needed. Vouchers let 
pditkians and comnuinities off the hook. They will be able to proclaim themselves reformers and do 
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nothiiig more while they wait for market effects to bring about reform. Finally, vouchers will send 
public dollars to schools that have no public accountability and no obligation to meet public 
objectives. 

This city must renew its national commitment to the common public^ school and to the 
fondamental premise that strong public education is essential to a strong demooacy. For 200 years, 
public education has been the foundation of equal opportunity; it is the sole public institution that 
guarantees every child the possibility of upward mobility and foil partidpation in our common dvic 
culture. 


Designing an education system for the 21st century requires a radical approach. Americans 
must look again at the definition of public education and think again about what a public school 
should be. 

In the past, public education has been defined by its governance — who owns and operates 
it — rather than its purpose. Public schools are institutions fiinded by public dollars, operated by public 
school boards, and staffed by public employees. For too long, the professional "educrats” have held 
the exclusive fianchise on public education. Education professionals make most of the rules; they 
dedde what children need and how schools will meet those needs. 

Unlike other professionals, classroom teachers have discretion and control over how they do 
their jobs, and they are rarely held accountable for how well they perform. Bad teachers are rarely 
fired; excellent teachers are rarely rewarded. Sup«intendents are replaced, but the essential core of 
adults responsible for public education remains inunutable — and largely immune fi-om public pressure. 

It's time to restore public pressure and hold the public education system in Washington 
responsible fi>r what the public ri^itly and sensibly demaiKls—safe and orderly schools where children 
are required to master basic knowledge, gain lifdong learning skills, and learn to be good citizens. 

A new system of public education should not be defined by the w^ it is governed, but by how 
high it sets standards fix' students and how wdl it helps off students meet those standards. In this new 
system, any school would be considered a public school if it meets high common standards and is 
accountable to a public authority. 

Such a system would completely reTorder the priorities of public education. For too long, 
Americans have accepted a public education system that guarantees standardized schools producing 
widely diverse stanfouds of quality. If s time to demand a system that allows — and encourages — 
diverse schools that produce high common standruds of quality. 

No school district in the nation is better suited than Washington to create such a system of 
schools. Washington D.C. has the strongest charter school law in the nation. Written by this 
Congress, the law allows the creatimi of 20 l^ally independent charto- sdiools a year with no limit 
on the total nurrfiier of chatter schools. The law provides fix attemative chattering authority so that 
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the local school board doesn't have veto power over applicants. In a city that currently operates 157 
sdiools, nearly two-thirds of tire d^s schools could become chartw schools in the next five years. 

In Washingtor^ the notion of charter schools &ces far less opposition than it does in most 
schools dteids. Citizens are ready to support radical change, and there is no central administration 
that has much power to resist that change. In Washington, the schools are governed by a board of 
trustees comitu^ to change. These trustees have been given a three-year term in which to save our 
scIkxiI Systran. I hope they choose to transform it. 

Chatter schcxrls, rardorsed and promoted by the Progressive Policy Institute since 1990, offer 
the model Washington should adopt. Since 1991, citizens and political leaders in 26 states and the 
District of Columbia have eagerly embraced the charter school idea and its results-oriented 
philosophy. Charter schools are freed from most traditional rules and regulations; in return, charter 
schools are held accxruntable to their sponsors for results measured by performance reviews. These 
schcxrls frxxis on gcxxl educational results; they exist only as long as they attract students and satisfy 
parents. 

Even with strong backing from the Clinton Administration, the charter movement has so far 
produced only about 400 schools. The movement has been stymied by teachers' unions fearful that 
their members will lose jobs. Under current conditions, this hand&l of iimovative schools cannot 
provide enough leverage to transform 84,000 public schools into a results-oriented education system. 

Thae is evidratce, however, that public schcxtl choice — applied in a heavy dose — can improve 
a whole school system. A notable example comes from New York City's Distria No. 4 in Spanish 
Harlem. In District No. 4, the concept of public school choice was applied system wide. Teams of 
teachers were granted autonomy to create distinctive programs to attract students and parents, who 
became engaged in the process of education reform. Schools that could not compete were closed 
down. Progress was measurable. In 1974, only 15 percent of students in District No. 4 could read 
at grade level; by 1992 the number rose to 38 percent. District 4's ranking among New York City's 
32 school districts rose from 32nd to 22nd over the same period. 

Washington should look to that model and become what Paul Hill, director of the Center for 
Reinventing Public Education at the University of Washington, calls a "charter district." 

The trustees should begin a transformation to a system that sets high common standards for 
all children in all of the District's schools — not just for some children in the city's better schools. 
What would these standards look like? Thqr should be clear, easily understot^ by parratts and 
teadiras, and limited only to what students should know and be able to do so as to be well prepared 
fijr subsequent grades, higher education, or technical careers. The city would enforce these standards 
retpiiring praiodic testing and requiting students to pass these tests as a condition for promotion 
and graduation. 

In such a system, the trustras would move to a model in which they would stop running 
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sdiools directly; they would no longer hire and fire school stafis. Instead, they would hire contractors 
to nin schools, cancding contracts with Ailing schools; offering new ones to groups with successful 
track records or promising programs. 

These contractors, especially in the early stages of this transformation, will include many 
groups of teachers and administrators already staffing the city's public schools. But vendors could also 
include other organizations — ranging from colleges and universities to labor unions to religiously 
affiliated schools. Any of these institutions could qualify to receive public dollars by meeting state 
standards for student achievement and public requirements for health, safety, and non-discrimination. 
Religiousty affiliated schools would also be required to keep religious instruction separate from the 
core curriculum. 

Beyond these basic regulatory functions, the central administration will no longer prescribe 
how every school must operate. Instead, the district will monitor how well ensure that every school 
meets health and safety standards, does not discriminate, and helps all students meet high public 
standards. When schools fiiil to achieve those results, they will lose their contracts and their students 
will be reassigned to better schools. 

Under this common standards/diverse schools model, schools would hire their own teachers 
and administrators, either on the open market or from registries of certified professionals. Teachers 
and administrators could apply for jobs of their own choosing. Salaries would be set by the market; 
merit pay would provide substantial rewards for excellence; teachers could demand higher pay for 
difficult assignments or additional responsibilities. 

Using the publicly accountable trustees as the purchaser of educational services would 
guarantee two critical elements missing in private voucher schemes: The trustees would ensure that 
no chartered school could discriminate in adittissions policies, and they would withdraw public 
funding from failing schools. 

The roles of teachers and their unions must change radically too. Ultimately, teachers will be 
accountable for ensuring that all students meet new common standards. In return, schools must allow 
teachers to use their professional judgment and skills to reach those goals. Their unions will continue 
to serve as their advocates by helping teachers get the professional training and support they need to 
help all students and insisting that schools guarantee teachers safe and stable environments. 

Businesses and institutions of higher education must reinforce these efforts by offering a 
payoff for a high school diploma. They must honor only those that are backed up by test results that 
prove students meet high common standards. 

And finally, parents must become active participants who not only help define the standard 
for what every student must know and can do, but also become educated consumers who monitor 
thar children's progress in reaching those goals. 
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The D.C. schools must acknowledge the fijndamattal problem the system ftces. ThepioUem 
isnot alackofresouFoes; it is not bad teachers, or crumbling buildings. And finally, the problem is 
not students who are too dumb to learn. 

The fundamental problem of the D.C. public schools is a lack of high eiq>ectations. Few 
people in this dty expect the best fiom our schools or our teachers or our students. It is this fiulure 
to expect — indeed to demand — high achievement that perpetuates inequality. The fiuhite of so many 
of D.C.'s schools to eiqtect high achievement from certain students— because they are low-income 
or minorities — means those students are likdy to graduate without the basic skills and knowledge 
they need to succeed in life. When only IS percent of graduates fiom inner city high schrrals go to 
ooD^e, these low expectations condemn the other 85 percent to unemployment or, at best, low-wage 
service sector jobs after graduation. 

In The Bell Curve, Richard Hornstdn and Charles Murray set forth the proportion that 
inequrdity of intelligence is a reality, and that there is a natural bell curve of human cognitive 
differences. To the dmtitnem of children, American public education often applies this logic to 
education. School systems like the District's base their expectations on a natural bell curve of 
aptitude; a certain percentage of students are "expected" to fiul; only a small percentage are expected 
to excel. Students are compared to one another instead of being compared to a common standard of 
excellence. 

Washington mist begin to Fefi>rm its sdiools by setting out to create a system that evaluates 
students fiom all schrxils against the same criteria. We must pledge that all students will meet those 
criteria, and that schools will be designed to help them succeed. Taking a cue fiom the city of 
Chicago, die schools here must end social promotions. No students should move to the next grade 
without mastering die coment and skfils dim are clearly defined for that grade. In Chicago, the city 
lived up to its word: In 1996, 100,000 students wto were felling behind found themselves in 
mandatory summer school. 


Dr. Lauren Resnick of the University of Pittsburgh suggests that designing a ^stem on this 
premise will aOow teachers to break diroug^ one of the most intractable barriers to good teaching. 
Th^ will be aUe to invert the relationship between tune and results. Sdiools now generally provide 
a standard amoum of time of instruction, and whatever learning that takes place in that time is 
evaluated. Instead, an acUevenoent standard should be set; then students and teachers should get the 
time they need to meet die standard. In such a system, a student who needs two hours a day of math 
instruction would get that time. 

Such an approadi brou^ great success to one high school with a predomintmtly poor and 
minotity student bo^. In 1989, when Dr. lutfy Codding became a high sdwol prindpal in Pasadena, 
Califixiiia, she fixind that Pasadena High's teachers generally subscribed to the "b^ curve" theory 
of dififerential expectations fiir poor students. Codding intisted that teadiers and administrators 
change dieir expectations of poor, minority students aixi demand that diey work hard and perform 
in school. 
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Codding set a goal for 80 percent of students to finish with As and Bs, but she insisted that 
the grades be earned honestly. To reach that goal, students took two periods of math a day and 
attended the school's Center for Independent Learning for extra help. The school year was extended 
to give students more time to meet the new standards. By 1993, Pasadena had moved fi'om the 
bottom quarter on standardized tests to the top quarter. Pasadena had literally jumped fi'om being the 
poorest performing school to the highest in the school district. 

Parents are the last ingredient in a system that restores consequences in public education. 
Public schools are in the exclusive domain of educators. Yet private schools and Catholic schools 
have always sought to engage paroits in their children's education. Parents can walk into schools and 
talk to the principals or teachers, teachers are directly accountable to the parents. It's time to move 
away fiom the trxxld that s^r^ates the responsibilities of parents and teachers. Parents must be re- 
engaged as advocates for their children and "consumers" of public education. 

In numy Texas coimnunities, parents are the driving force behind school reform. One such 
school is Zavala Elementary in Austin. In 1990, after inheriting a dispirited staff, low achievement, 
and grade inflation, a new principal at Zavala took the risk of telling parents that while a large 
percentage of Zavala students were on the honor roll, they were not competitive with other students 
across the city or the state. Their scores on the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) were 
abysmal. 

Working with the Texas Interfaith Education Fund, an organization dedicated to grassroots 
reform, angry parents became advocates for their children. The reform group held a workshop (with 
sessions in English and Spanish) to explain the meaning of TAAS scores. In the first grade, Zavala 
students &ed as well as other Austin students, but fell behind each subsequent year. By fourth grade, 
most Zavala children were unqualified for the competitive middle-school program and high school 
magnet programs. 

Once parents knew the fiicts, they were successful in partnering with the staff to shrink class 
sizes, start an after-school program, change curriculum and teaching techniques, and implement peer 
tutoring. In 1994-1995, Zavala had the highest attendance of any elementary school in Austin (97.8 
percent), and the percentage of students who passed the TAAS surpassed the citywide average. 

The trustees and General Becton have a real choice to make about how they will spend the 
next three years. They can patch the broken system by closing some schools; firing some teachers and 
administrators; repairing the worst buildings; and repladng outdated equipment and materials. Or they 
can replace the broken syston with a new one by setting high standards and expectations and creating 
incentives for the best educators to meet those high standards. 

If they choose the latter option, I predict th^ will have a great deal of help. Many parents are 
eager to help. Other urban school systems ate ready to share the lessons they have learned. The local 
business community, through organizations such as the Committee on Public Education, backs the 
charter movement. A coalition of business and political leaders is organizing to form a Chatter School 
Development Corporation to help of&et capital costs for these schools. I hope the Congress will not 
only support but encoitrage this effort. 

These chatiges will not transform every public school in the District of Columbia overnight. 
But they will begin to turn the public schools of this city into the kind of system that its 78,000 
students — and all the other citizens who live here — deserve. 


* * « 
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OVERSIGHT OF GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, RESTRUCTURING, 

AND 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

April 17, 1997 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee: 

I am Kevin P. Chavous, the new Chairman of the D.C. Council's Committee 
on Education, Libraries and Recreation which, as you may know, has jurisdiction 
over the District of Columbia Public Schools, the University of the District of 
Columbia, the District of Columbia Public Libraries, and in addition, the 
Department of Recreation and Parks. 

I would like to thank the Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs, 
Subcommittee on Oversight on Government Management, Restructuring, and the 
District of Columbia for giving me an opportunity to testify on "Public Education 
Opportunities for the District of Columbia". 

Mr. Chairman, these are exciting times for the District of Columbia, for it is 
during this time of budgetary chaos and constraints that we can begin to rebuild 



our entire educational infrastructure. We have no choice but to look for solutions 


to address the overwhelming underachievement of our student population. Our 
Committee is in a unique position to foster enhanced collaboration among the 
educational entities under our purview, for the sole purpose of producing a well- 
rounded student, who not only achieves, but can compete on a national level. 

To that end, the Committee is working closely with the D.C. Public School 
System (DCPS) to "jumpstart" educational reform in the District of Columbia. 
One of our most important goals is to make sure that DCPS refines the recently 
developed FY 1998 School Based Staffing Model, which is the initial step in 
building a zero based budget for schools. Once all facets of the school-by school 
based are honed, it is the Committee's hope that the needs of the students will be 
adequately addressed. 

Currently, a major debate rages about educational funding in this city. All 
policymakers are being faced with increased pressure to do more with less 
resources. There are those who say, we can no longer throw money into a 
vacuum. Yet, on the other hand, there are others who clamor for substantial 
increases in funding for schools. Student achievement must serve as a foundation 
for whatever additional resources are allocated to schools. While I do not claim 


to have the panacea or the "quick-fix" for the ails of the Public School System, 
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I am convinced that if we focus on four major areas, we can spend our money 
wisely. Those areas are: 

Student Achievement 

All the budgets in the world are for naught if "Johnny cannot read". In 
Goals 2000, the residents of the District of Columbia stressed that a performance 
based education is tantamount to accomplishing educational reform. The schools 
have to create more rigorous standards for student performance. The method for 
student assessment has to change so that DCPS can measure not only what 
students know but also what they are able to do with their knowledge. We have to 
ensure that students master reading, writing, and arithmetic in their appropriate 
levels before they are moved on to their next grade. 

School by School Based Budgeting 

Mr. Chairman, in attempting to achieve a school by school based budget, 
equity will serve as the foundation for the distribution of resources. However, 
some schools may receive augmented resources depending upon their particular 
needs. With such a budget in hand, any citizen of the District of Columbia can 
pick up the budget book and see how and where funds are spent in any school. 
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A parent should no longer need to question or decipher expenditures since they 
will be plainly and readily available. Additionally, the people who misspend 
money will be held accountable for their deeds. 

Principal/Teacher Training and Evaluation 

We must develop strategies that hold principals and teachers, alike, for the 
performance of our children. There is no tradition of decision making based upon 
setting priorities that are tied to accountability and teaching mechanisms that 
work. There should be performance-based appraisal for all employees. Teachers 
and principals need to be assessed accurately, fairly, and timely. Just as 
significantly, our system should be able to reward good teachers and principals, 
and ferret out those who are not performing. Specifically, as it relates to 
principals, more often than not, where we have good principals, our students 
excel. We must endeavor to place the very best principals in each school in our 
system. 

Community-Based S chools/Communitv Hubs 

Family and community participation, coordination and integration of social 
services, adult education and lifelong learning, and substantive collaboration and 
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partnerships with all segments of the community are listed as Goal VII of the 
Goals 2000 Plan. It is in this spirit that the Committee has embraced the 
Community Hub Concept, which as been defined by the D.C. Education Licensure 
Commission as " [a] D.C. Public School building used as a multi-purpose center 
that provides the opportunity to integrate support services and enable inter- 
generational uses to meet the lifelong learning needs of community residents. 
Family and community services could include before and after school care, 
counseling, tutoring, vocational and career training, art and sports programs, 
housing assistance, family literacy, health and nutrition programs, parent 
education, employment assistance, adult education, and access to technology." 
During a hearing in Januaiy of this year, the Committee was delighted to learn that 
Community Hubs do not require additional funding. Rather, Commimity Hubs 
coordinate and utilize already existing resources. It is our fervent hope that DCPS 
and other appropriate authorities will replicate the Community Hub Concept, as 
established at Patricia Roberts Harris Educational Center, in all wards of the city. 

Mr. Chairman, children are no longer taught under trees or in one-room 
schoolhouses. In addition to strengthening the academic core of our schools, we 
must also concern ourselves with school facilities in which learning and other 
activities take place. Public school facilities have to be rebuilt, modernized and 
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maintained at 21st century standards. Children and all those who are involved in 
schools are entitled to the use of attractive facilities in which they feel safe, in 
which they want to come, and perform to their fullest potential. Additionally, the 
infusion of state-of-the art technology is mandatory if our students are to leap into 
the next millennium with a competitive edge. 

Recently, the Committee received the "District of Columbia Public Schools 
Long-Range Facilities Master Plan". However, an essential element — the 
academic component, which should be the driving force behind any facilities 
planning and improvements — was absent. While DCPS's effort to derive a 
comprehensive facilities master plan is laudable, the Committee felt it was 
necessary to solicit parental and community involvement from a knowledgeable 
panel of persons from around the city to help DCPS produce a Facilities Master 
Plan for submission to Congress by April 25, 1997, as required by the School 
Reform Act. Consequently, as Chair, 1 appointed a Special Task Force to assist 
General Becton's office with the development of this edict. I am pleased to 
announce that the Special Task Force has met with General Williams and 
presented his office with its views on the fundamental parts which need to be 
included in the final plan. Both parties agree that the plan will be considered a 
living document for further revision and continuous upidate. This level of 
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cooperation between the Committee and DCPS gives credence to the commitment 
of both entities to move forward in the best interests of the children. 

Over the past six months there has been marked advancement in the 
management of DCPS fecilities. Our challenge remains the development of 
multiple sources and predictable financing for capital improvements for these 
facilities. We are aware that the D.C. Government's resources are insufficient to 
pay for these much needed improvements. We will, no doubt, have to look to 
other revenue sources in order to accomplish our goals. 

Of all the tasks the Committee is charged with, peiluqjs none is more cmcial 
than exercising vigilant oversight and holding parties accountable for tiie spending 
of taxpayer dollars. The Committee intends to aggressive in its oversight 
responsibility, and has scheduled the following hearings: 

• Student Achievement (May 1, 1997) 

In this hearing the Committee will examine policies relating to 
student achievement in D.C. Public schools with special emphasis 
on early childhood development, Pre-Kindergarten throu^ the third 
grade and meeting national tests standard goals. 

• Charter Schools (May 15,1997) 

The Committee intends to examine the progress that the District of 
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Columbia Public Schools has made in: chartering new schools, 
monitoring existing schools, or revoking the charters of problem 
schools, if circumstances warrant such revocation. 

• Truancy (May 28, 1997) 

The purpose of this Public Oversight Hearing is to discuss truancy in 
the District of Columbia and to unveil a model truancy program that 
the Committee has been instrumental in helping develop and which is 
designed to empower children to stay in school. 

• Principal/Teacher Training and Evaluation (June 5, 1997) 

The Committee will examine what DCPS is doing to revolutionize 
this area. 

These are but a few of the efforts the Committee is in the process of putting forth 
in its effort and commitment to make the D.C. Public Schools the pride of the 
District of Columbia. 


g 
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WiiOeaTestiinom' of Marie E.P. Roberts, a parent, before the Senate Subcommittee on Oversight Of Government 
ManagemenL Restructuring, and the District of Columbia. 4/17/974/15/97 Hearing on Imprmemeitt Opportunities 
for Public Ethicatum in the District o[ Cdnird^. 

CHANGE BEFORE CHOICE 

Wbat husUuu art we inf As a marketing major at Columbia Business School, much of our 
case studjr analysis of businesses and organizations centered on this fundamental question. I 
remember vivid^ the oft>repeated history of a leading supplier to the horse and buggy industries 
who stubborn^ refused to adapt his business to the nation’s shift to automotive travel. His 
subsequent failure arose from the narrow definition he applied to his endeavors. He fo^et what 
business he was in — transportation •• and paid a steep price with warehouses full of useless 
inventory. As this subcommittee and other interested parties seek genuine and significant 
improvement in the D.C. public schools, we must be careful not to make the same mistake as this 
near-sighted businessperson, lest we reap the same results and find our educational coffers full of 
shortsighted solutions. 

To me, the business of public education is knowledge, specifically the delivery of knowledge. 
It is through this delivery system that we as a nation make our biggest investment in our future. It 
is through this delivery system that we mold and, ideally, inspire our youth, develop and mine their 
innate skills and potential, create informed citizenry and national consciousness, foster ai^reciation 
and respect for both fact and interpretation, and assure our industries of a stable, motivated, and 
productive labor force. 

When reviewing the report, Children In Crisis, released in November by the District of 
Columbia Financial Responsibility and Management Assistance Authority, its devastating 
conclusion merits revisiting. "For each additional year that students stay in DCFS, the less likely 
they ors to succeed, not hecatue they are unable to succeed, hut because the system does not 
prepare them to succeed." The report goes on to detail countless symptoms of a system clearh^ in 
decline. For too long, it seems, the business of public education in the District of Columbia has 
been jobs creation. The ^tem has been designed not to serve children, but rather to serve adults 
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and their political ends and economic means. In our efforts to prescribe remedy, therefore, we 

must be careful not to do the same. 

Ihe state of New York recent^ concluded an extensive study of its public schools in an 
effort to answer one important question: why do some public schools outperform others? After 
controlling for income and other demographic variables, New' York concluded that four factors 
created success in public education, and this achievement was not limited to ai^ one socioeconomic 
group or pattern. Ihe four factors were: a strong principal with a clear vision; a well-articulated 
curriculum; targeted staff development; and strong, meaningful parent involvement. 

Clearly, far too many D.C. public schools have failed to address each of these critical areas. 
What is needed now — and what I believe can occur — is a systematic approach to correct these 
deficiencies and reprioritize our efforts, rather than a localized solution which liberates onty a few 
from the prism of failure and low expectation crippling the system today. 

I was bom and raised in Anacostia here in Washington, D.C. I received a solid elementaiy 
school grounding at Our Lady Of Perpetual Help, my neighborhood parochial school. Despite the 
s ffiall physical plant, relatively poor parish, overcrowded classrooms, and wrell-wwm books, I was 
able to spring from that segregated platform all the w'ay into the Ivy League. My wife, also a 
Washington native, received her firm educational foundation in her assigned neighborhood public 
school, and also later entered the Ivy League. 

For us, then, neighborhood-based, public education w’as a logical choice for our children. 

We wholeheartedly embrace the egalitarian ideals shaping the very concept of free, public 
education. We wanted our children to attend their neighborhood school, as we had done, socialize 
whh children also drawn from their community, and learn first-hand how to value their fellow 
human beings for whom, and not what, they w’ere. Of course, w'e also wranted a quahty program full 
of intellectual challenge, high expectations, and inspired instruction similar to the ones we enjoyed 
as children. 
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Prior to 1995, when we relocated back to Washington from New York, we remained 
confident that our children were being well served. Like most urban children, ours attended puUic 
schoolt srhich were overwhelming populated by children of color. Too often, this demographic 
reality alone haa been used to justify massive failure, or to explain away consistently poor testing 
results, or even to legislate profound changes and takeovers, as recently occurred in Hartford. In 
fimt, given the seemingly high per student expenditure rate in urban education today, one can 
inesumabiy <baw only one of two conclusions. Either these children cannot learn, or our puUic 
school systems are incapable of teaching them- - unless, of course, their numbers are artificiaify 
diluted via various bussing, redistricting, or ability tracking schemes. 

My experience as a public school parent tells me diiferentfy. In New York, all was not 
perfect. Our nei^iborhood schools suffered from overcrowding, uneven performance, and, 
sometimes, uninspired leadership. The difterence here — the answer here ~ lies in the remedies at 
hand. New York’s regulations regarding parental involvement gave us the ammunition we needed 
to effect change. Because parents and parent associations were treated as part of the system, 
rather than a part from it as is the care here in the District, we were able to iuqirove our 
oefyhbmhood schools. 

If the principal failed to exhibit the strong, clear leadership required for excellence, we were 
able to effectively agitate for removal. If a vacancy in the local administration occurred, a parent- 
led panel interviesved and screened a worthy replacement. If a teacher's performance, as measured 
by yearfy, class-specific data, indicated a deficiency in technique or instructional will, we were able 
to demand either extensive retraining, or lateral pbcement outside of the classromn. 

Mandatory consultation areas, including budget, curriculum, resource allocation, and staff 
deveiopment, empowered both our local parent associations and our required school-based 
management teams. As an active member in both groups, I was able to work with the 
administration and teacher representatives as an equal. Together, we worked to raise our coOective 
level of e r^e ct a t ion for our students, including those whose parents were, for whatever reason. 
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absent from our ducussions. As a leader in our District's President Council, I was also able to work 
with other parents from around the city, strengthening both each other and our public schools. 

Sinular to The Citizen's Charter enacted in 1991 in Great Britain, we, parents, received 
extensive annual reports on our individual schools, including three-year trends, parent outreach 
programs, school-based budgets, and con^arable performance data from similar schools. In 
a<hiitiott, grade-specifk descriptions of crirricular goals, objectives, and assessment tools gave us 
the information we needed to ralty for change. In effect, change became our choice. 

Here in Washington, as I painfully discovered during a tortuous first year for one of ray 
children at our assigned neighborhood school, these powers of change and influence did not exist. 
Schools operated as the private domains of principals and distant central administrators. The 
opinion of parents was neither sought, nor welcomed. Parent associations operated outside of the 
D.C. school system in a quasi-private collection of P.Tj\.'s with no regulatory power and no dear 
purpose. 

When fourth grader was confronted vintii a program replete with low expectations and 
inadequate instruction, everyoue told me there was nothing to be done. As 1 watched homework 
disappear, workbooks go unused, projects wither unassigned. I felt like a desperate mouse caught 
in an endless maze. After numerous conversations viith the principal, the central administration, 
the local P.TA., elected school board members, and others, 1 called ray saga “ebasuv it,” as in 
"there is nothing I can do about it.”, or "I'm not at liberty to discuss it." 

In Jime, my dai^hter’s standardized test scores e.xhibited a ten percentage point decline 
after only <me year in the D.C. public schools. Here w'as physical e>'idence of the Authority's far- 
reaching conclusions. Had strong, meaningful parent involvement, one of the cornerstones of 
success in public education, been a le^sUted aspect of public education in D.C., we, parents, in 
concert with like-minded teachers and administrators, could not only have discovered *it”, but also 
have turned "it" around. Instead, we transferred our children to a another school and joined the 
ranks of the fortunate few. 
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I now know public education can work here in the District. At their new public scho<dt ny 
childr en have found a strong principal with a clear vision. Ihey have beneRted from a well- 
articulated cuniculuni» outstanding staff development* and an active and infmmed parent body. I 
have watched them rediscover a joy for leamii^ and challenging work, music and art, scieDce and 
literature. I have seen their prospects grow. Each day, as I pass their old school, the neig^ibothood 
school which should be thriving, I look into the familiar faces of children vdio also deserve an equal 
chance, and I wcmder how it is that two schools in the same city, with the same pay scale and the 
same basic books, could be so different in their approach to learning and their underlying 
eiq>ectations for achievement? My children sorely miss their daity interaction with ffie 
ne^hboriiood Idds md the neighborhood school, but they relish their new*found conEdence in 
themselves and their abilities. 

How, then, can this inequity be addressed? How can we improve the furospects for^M the 
children, and not just a few? For me, the answer is clear. Rewrite the rules of engagement. 
Uideash parental influence through specific measures mandating parental input, approvals, and 
organization. Reclaim elected parent associations as central elements in the seardi fcnr ea ce Hen ce, 
elements far too important to leave to the province of outside groups. Elevate the District's 06Bce 
Of Parent Involvement beyond the Title I limits around which it now revolves. Educate pnents on 
their new r^h^s and responsibilities. Arm parents with specific data on local sdiool and classrocnn 
performance, school budgets, and measurable curricular targets. Resist the ur^ to “scdve” the 
problem from on high. Involve parents in aU aspects of public education. 

Do this, and I am convinced we can truly hail a new renaissance in puMic educatioa in ffie 
District, and save our remaining nei^iborhood schools. Allofthem. hismv>erafrveffiatweact 
now. Clear^, the right choice is change. 
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TESTIMONY OF CO?n>(CILMEMBER CHARLENE DREW JARVIS 
CHAIRMAN PRO TEMPORE OF THE COUNCIL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SUBMITTED TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON OVERSIGHT OF GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, RESTRUCTURING, 

AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ON "IMPROVEMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA" 

April 17, 1997 


1 am pleased to have this opportunity to submit testimony for the hearing today on "Improvement 
Opportunities for the Public Schools in the District of Columbia”. I applaud your effort to work 
with the leadership in the District of Columbia to find the very best ways to improve our public 
school system. 

We all agree that our school system is in crisis. A swift improvement in that system is essential 
to the revitalization of the District of Columbia. In addition to my current position as Chair Pro 
Tempore of the Council, 1 also chair The Committee on Economic Development and am a 
member of the Committee on Education, Libraries and Recreation. These capacities give me a 
unique perspective on how the success of the school system is intertwined with the success of the 
District as a whole. 

I am cautiously optimistic about the effects of the efforts that new Chief Executive Officer 
General Julius W. Becton, Jr. and Dr. Bruce MacLaury, Chairman, and all the members of the 
Emergency Transition Education Board of Trustees have been making in the five short months 
since they were appointed. And there has already been an observable improvement in the 
management of elements under the purview of the system's facilities staff 

1 am, however, concerned that their long range efforts thus far seem entirely real estate driven 
and not based on a clear plan for improving the academic success of the students. I grant that the 
new executive team faced a myriad number of emergencies that had to be addressed 
immediately. The physical condition of our aged school inventory had to be a top priority to 
avoid further court ordered schools closings, and to keep our students and teachers out of danger. 
General Charles Williams, the new Chief Operating Officer, has made substantial progress in this 
area. 

There is, however, a more fundamental question that we must answer. As the writer of a recent 
document sent to the Council asked, "How should the school system restructure itself to handle 
educational reform, diminution of space, school closings, space allocation, repair, renovation, 
construction and capital decisions, while promoting improved learning of children?" 
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In the movement to efficiently reduce the school systems holdings, cut costs, and produce 
revenue there are several points that must not be overlooked: 

Any school system should have as its mission the education of its students. I believe it is not 
appropriate, nor the best use of the school system’s leadership and resources, to create a whole 
new real estate development entity within the school system. Most users of large space these 
days, such as corporations, pension flmds, institutions, non-profits, municipalities and investing 
groups, are doing exactly the opposite. Much has been learned as companies down size, strive 
for efficiency, shift to new technologies, and grapple with the need for capital. These large 
entities are abandoning their full service real estate divisions in favor of selective outsourcing, in 
large part because they have realized that the entity's mission is weakened by becoming 
sidetracked by major efforts in construction and management of facilities. Because of the 
impossibility in these times, of counting on a consistent capital budget, large space users find 
long range planning difficult, and much creative thinking must be employed to find new sources 
of capital. The many options, selling to raise capital, issuing bonds, partnering with others, etc. 
are studied by outside finance and other experts. It would be best for a school system not to try 
to create this new bureaucracy when this expertise already exists elsewhere. 

Some possibilities: 

The District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Authority (RLA) 

The Economic Development Corporation (EDC) proposed in the ’’President’s Plan" 

An independent School Construction Authority (SCA) 

The District of Columbia Housing Finance Agency (HFA) for projects involving housing 

Any disposition of former schools should be viewed within the context of the overall 
Comprehensive Plan for the District of Columbia and District wide economic development 
planning objectives. There are many questions we now ask of those who want to develop 
property in the District. 

How will this proposed project: 

encourage a growing and balanced economy through the retention and attraction of District- 
based industry, trade or commerce?, 

maintain or increase the tax base?, 

promote the health, happiness, safety, convenience, prosperity, and general welfare of the 
ciiizens and residents?. 


protect the resources of the District?, 
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encourage the expansion of economic opportunities for women and minorities? 

These are not unimportant questions. We together must assess the needs of each coiiununity 
which now houses one of these former school buildings. These properties must not be disposed 
of, even for a quick financial gain, at the expense of the greater community. 

General Becton, The Board of Trustees and the Administration of the District of Columbia 
Public Schools must concentrate their full efforts on the improvement in learning for our 
students. It would be helpful for the system to have outside, objective and authoritative 
standards against which it can measure each school's individual performance. In that regard, I 
recoiiunend that the school system actively pursue accreditation of every school in the system by 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. Many of our high schools and one of our 
elementary schools are now accredited, but our efforts should be expanded to include all junior 
high, middle schools and elementary schools. Even a preliminary visit by the Middle States team 
can have a positive effect on a school community as it begins the process of self study in reaction 
to recommendations for improvement. The system also must continue to work towards a proper 
ratio of administrators, staff, teachers, counselors and psychologists that will make us consistent 
with other urban districts, taking into account the District's state functions. 

I have conveyed my concern about these issues to General Becton and his leadership team, and 
we have pledged to work together to produce the best outcomes for our students and our city. 

Thank you for this oi^rtunity to offer my conunents to this committee. I am most willing to 
discuss my reconunendations further. 
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Senator Brownbock: 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to testify on issues related to improving public 
education in Washington D.C. 

I am and always will be a strong supporter of public education. For more than 14 
years, prior to becoming the Superintendent of Milwaukee Public Schools in June of 
1 991 , I was a consistent and constructive critic of that system’s discriminatory practices 
against poor Black children - practices that had the collective impact of miseducating 
and under educating literally thousands of our children. I gain no solace from the fact 
that the system has not worked for a significant percentage of Milwaukee's poor Black 
children. 

I am no expert on the Washington D.C. PubHc Schools, but I have read many articles, 
and I have talked to a number of people close to the situation in D.C. I believe that 
District of Columbia Public School System, like Milwaukee’s system, has failed to 
educate far too many of our poorest children. It is crucial for the sake of children 
enrolled in the District of Columbia’s Public School System that fundamental and 
radical changes be implemented. I believe a two-pronged strategy is warranted. 

There must be efforts to change the system from within. While at the same time, there 
must be the pursuit of alternative strategies outside of the existing system. Included in 
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the “outside of the system” strategies should be a program that gives reai choice to 
poor parents. 

Although I strongly support public education, in the final analysis, it is not the system 
that is important, it is the students and their families that must be primary. We must ask 
the question, “What is in the best interest of the children?’ - not “What is in the best 
interest of the system?” In my professional opinion, the interest of poor students are 
best served if they are truly given choice which permits them to choose from a variety 
of successful options, public eind private. 

I want poor Black parents - poor parents of all colors, for that matter - to have the 
same options for their children that those of us with money have. Why should poor 
parents be told to remain in schools that do not work and then be told that if we give 
them the resources to leave, it might destroy the system? Again, I raise the question, 
what is the major concern here, the students and their parents or the system? 

I believe the educational systems in this country are essentially organized to meet the 
needs and protect the interests of those who work in these systems, not the needs and 
interests of the children and families the systems are supposed to serve. For the sake 
of our children, WE MUST CHANGE!!! 

As we look to the 21st century, we must develop ways to ensure that our kids can learn 
anything, anytime, anyplace. So our structures, cuniculums, teaching and learning 
processes, and our funding mechanisms must help prepare our kids for the future. 

During my tenure as Superintendent of 22, 1 supported a whole range of ideas and 
concepts aimed at improving learning opportunities for ail of our children - including 
charter schools, the flexibility to close down failing schools, public/private partnerships, 
rigorous curriculum standards, innovative schools from within, decentralization, and 
site-based budgeting. I found hundreds of administrators, teachers, and support staff 
in the Milwaukee Public Schools who supported these ideas. They believe, as I do 
that the system must be transformed radically if all of our children are to be effectively 
educated. 

But educational systems like Milwaukee and Washington D.C. will not achieve this 
mission if the current configuration of power is allowed to remain in tact. I believe the 
Washington D.C. Public School System remains fundamentally mired in the status 
quo. Powerful forces conspire to protect careers, contracts, and current practices 
before tending to the interests of our children. I finniy believe, based on my study and 
experience, that school choice is an important tool to aid in the effort to change the 
current situation. I believe choice is a key element in the quest for the alternative 
strategies I mentioned earlier in my remarks. Twenty seven years ago. Dr. Kenneth 
Clark spoke to this very point when he stated; 

Aitematives -realistic, aggressive, and viable competitors~to the present 

public school systems must be found. The development of such competitive 
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public school systems will be attacked by the defenders of the present 
system as attempts to weaken the present system and thereby weaken, if not 
destroy, public education. This type of expected self-serving argument can 
be briefly and accurately disposed of by asserting and demonstrating that 
truly effective competition strengthens rather than weakens that which 
deserves to survive. I would argue further that public education need not be 
identified with the present system of organization of public schools. Public 
education can be broadly and pragmatically defined in terms of that form of 
organization and functioning of an educational system which is in the public 
interest. Given this definition, it becomes clear that an inefficient system of 
public systems is not in the public interest: 

-a system of public schools which destroys rather than develops positive 
human potentialities is not in the public interest; 

-a system which consumes funds without demonstrating effective returns is 
not in the public interest; 

~a system which Insists that its standards of performance should not or 
cannot be judged by those who must pay the cost is not in the public interest; 

-a system which says the public has no competence to assert that a patently 
defective product is a sign of the system's inefficiency and demand radical 
reform is not in the public interest; 

-a system which blames its human resources and its society while it quietly 
acquiesces in, and inadvertently perpetuates, the very injustices which it 
claims limit its efficiency is not in the public interest. 

It is within this general context then that I support choice for poor parents. I realize that 
there are many people who have philosophical and /or political differences with this 
concept. But, for me it is a very crucial part of the overall effort to radically transform 
learning opportunities for poor kids. 

In closing, then, 1 want to make four points; 

1 . For almost 20 years I have struggled in various ways to improve 
learning opportunities for poor children. My support for choice is a 
continuation of that struggle. 

2. I do not support any type of choice program that would increase the 
competitive advantage of individuals who already have resources. 

3. My support for choice is aimed at helping to create an environment 
of cheinge both within and outside of the existing system. I want to 
see improvement across the entire spectrum of learning opportunities 
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for poor children. I do not want to destroy the public segments of those 
environments. I do, however, want to empower poor parents to give 
them the capacity to influence the direction of the change that is needed. 

4. Education is inextricably linked to a person’s ability to function as a 
responsible, independent citizen. Yet for many chlidren, particularly 
poor children of color, a quality education remains a cjistant dream. 

We must, if we believe in ttie fundamental American premise of equal 
opportunity, offer poor children the chance to have the best possible 
learning opportunities - a chance most of us take for granted for our own 
children. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify on this important issue. 


######## 
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PERSONS wrra DISABUrnES and proposed closings of DC PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

1. AMERICANS WITH DISABILITY ACT (ADA) AND DCPS HEARINGS: The iwwit April 
1997 beatings for (noposed school closings were open to the puUic and in a public school 
building, /etfoese hearings did not meet ADA standards. Consequently, students, parents, and 
otbff community membefs with disabilities did not have equal access to testify on bdialf of their 
neighborhood school Of these hearings, I participated in that of April 9 at SpingamHS and 
watched the others on televisioiL Tony knowledge, there was no sign intet}netationR»' the 
hearing inqtaired and ncmeofthe schools wen wheelchair accessible. Because the microphraie 
needed to be handheld and close to the mouth, penons reading braille and others tmable to bold 
the ttiicroifoane could rxrt or could not indqtendently give testimony. 

Effective January 26, 19%, Title n of the ADA “probibits discrimination against qualified 
individuals with disabilities in all programs, activities, a^ services of public entities. It applies 
to all state and local governments, their departments ai>d agencies, and any other instrumentalities 
ex' special purpose district of state or local govemnrents. A state or local government must 
elitninaie any eligibilify criteria for participatioa in programs, activities, and services that screen 
out or tend to screen out persons with disabilities, unless it can be established that the 
requirements are necessary fix the provision of the service, program, or activity.” 

2. NO ONE ON THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES IS A PERSON WITH A DISABILITY OR HAS 
DEMONSTRATED AN EXPERTISE IN THE RICHirS OF PERSONS WITH DISABILITIES. . 
Ahhoughindividualtestinioniesattfae April 9 hearings did address particular programs in schoob 
serving special needs students, the Board of Trustees has yet to acknowledge tMt the school 
closings will affect an untold number of special education and special needs atudimb. 

3. ADA AND SCHOOL CXOSINGCRTTERIA: Ironic^, one criterb fix school closings b that 
schoob buildings must meet ADA lequiremenb. According to the Disabilities Rights Council of 
Greater Washington, veiy few schoob meet ADA requirements. However, some schoob which 
are proposed to closed meet more requiremenb than the receiving schoob, e.g., Woodridge 
Montessori ES has a tanq> and appropriate door widths, vdiile LangdonESmeebnoADA 
tequirementa. 

4. FACILITIES REASSESSMENT REPORT: Although the Board of Trustees has pledged to 
refixm ^tecbl Education Divuion (SED) to the degree that privately schooled studnib will return 
to local schoob, tbeycannotsuccessiully do so without the partnership of SED atrd the disability 
rights ccamnunity. Theafixementionedreportwascompiled without consultation with Mr. Jeff 
Myers, Executive Director, or Dr. Mattie Cutty Cheek, the Inclusion Coordinator, rx other SED 
adtninhrttatets. Neither did the Office of the Cbef Operating OfficM/Direchx of Facilities DCPS 
consult with the special needs studertb or thbr advoc^ groups to insure that “reasonable 
accomroodations” required by ADA and IDEA (Individuab with Disabilities Education Act) are 
incorporated into the master fecilities pbrL 

5. PROPOSED SCHOOL CLOSINGS AND SEGREGATION: Whib there has been testimony 
about the illegality ofclosingsvdiich would firrther the racial segregation of local schoob, 
attention needs to be paid to those school closings which would create the segregation of those 
special education and special needs studenbvho are currently in inclusioo programs. The Board 
of Trustees has yet to acknowlec^ that ADA and IDEA are as rtmeh of a public ttumdate as is the 
ruling of BROWN VS. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

6. SEGREGATION AND EXCLUSION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS SHOULD BE 
AMONG THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES CRITERIA FOR SCHOOL CLOSINGS. It bwell 

docianented that DCPS lades the needed appro p riate pbeemenb fix special education studenb and 
that DCPS spends ooe-tbird of hs S63 .million budget on private school pbeemenb. 
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At-Large Representative 

415 12th street, N.W, Washington, D.C 20004-1994 
(202) 724-5457, (ax: (202) 724-2040 


A|)rt18,1997 


Honooiila Sam Brawnback 

Subcofflinittee on OMiBight of GoMnwMnt Manaoemant 
n aa t u ciu i l ng and tha Disirict ol Columbia 
601 HMOflicaBulhtng 
Waahingkin, DC 20510 

OaarSanatorBrawnback: 

Thank you lor talking to ma at lha and ol 0)a haaring on D.C. Schools. This lattar is a lolhMHjp to our 
convaraalion about tha proposad school dosingB. Children in the District of Columbia will suffer if the 
Board Of Truatoas is alowad to procsadwHhthalr school closings plan. Wanaadyouto: 

> Direct the Tnislsea to dose only ad achoolaunil they have developed a long-term 
academic plan to ImpRwa our schools 

• Oirad the Truslaes to keep schools open udiere children are pertorming above grade level 

and paranto are aclivaly involved in their childrenis educattonal eapeiiance. 

By April 23, tha Board of Trustees win make a decision on closing several successlul sdwols. Schools 
such as Haaist, Patterson, Woodridge, Paetoody, Lswis and Nalla have students who consistently 
partorm above grade level. Savaial of these achodsara schools of choica lor fsmiies. They provide an 
lmpenant al ta n i a livatounauooaselulrw i ghbotheodecheols,andliefptohsepmi(Me-cla8slBmillasinihe 
dty. We nsad your help to keep twee schools open and available to our cNIdran and their families. 

The Trustees would have you beTtave ttwt ttwy can move ttwse programs in tact, and that they can do 
so wittioul affecVng partormanca. UnfortunaMy, ttiis is not a tact As stated ti) Mr. Mika Rdiaits at 
your hearing, it takes a good prindpel, affacliva teachers, sound cuniculum and activa parents working 
togetwr to make successful schools. Creating the right formula does not happen overnight tnsteadof 
do^ successlul schools, tw Board of Trusteea should seek to dupKcata ttwir success across the dty. 

1 agree twt we need to reduce tw amount of space In the dty school qistem. However, ttw Tnistees 
should lake a more rational approach ttiat indudas protecting academic axcellenca and preserving 
parental choice. UntOrtunalaly, there are very taw schools of axcellenca in our 1 %, if the Trustees are 
s l o we d to dose Hearst Patterson, Woodridge, Peabody, Lewis and Nalte there will be even fewer 
ch o i ce a 

I hatre attached for your review several nawa articiaa and a poaMon paper from the Haaret Bameraary 
Schod for your raviaw. I srelrxm an cpportunl^ to speak with you psraonaly about this isaua. Plaasa 
cdl me at (2^ 72M289 H you need am^ information. 

Skwaisly. 

Tonya'^ Kinlow 



At-Usga Rspresentalive 
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Executive Summary 


As the Washington Post’s April 12, 1997. editorial states: "Throwing out 
good schools along with poorly performing ones makes little academic sense. 
So does resegiegating the city’s few racially diverse and educationally strong 
schools." (See appendix A.) Hearst Elementary School is one of the best 
performing, most racially balanced school in the city. This report presents the 
Hearst Elementary School PTA’s justification for keeping Hearst open. 

• Successful, fully-enrolled, and diverse schools, such as Hearst, should not 
be closed. First, do no harm. 

• Hearst is a de facto magnet school, drawing children from all over the 
city. Sixty-five percent of our children are from out-of-bounds. School 
choice should be an important goal for the Trustees. 

• As one of only seven early childhood demonstration programs in the city, 
Hearst draws upon the best current educational research and theory. Two 
of these seven programs are slated for closure. Preserving and promoting 
sound educational programs should be an important goal for the Trustees. 

• Hearst is one of the most racially, culturally, and economically diverse 
schools in the city — it is 44 percent white, 41 percent black, 12 percent 
Hispanic, and 3 percent Asian. The out-of-boundary children bring Hearst 
its ^versity. Closing Hearst will also adversely affect the racial balance at 
another neighboring school, Eaton. Preserving and promoting integration 
should be an important goal for the Trustees. 

• The closing list includes transferring many smaller schools into larger, 
under-utilized facilities, which would cause overcrowding. This goes 
against current research showing that smaller class sizes and smaller 
schools promote educational excellence, which would in turn attract more 
families to the public schools. Striving for small classes and schoote 
should be an important goal for the Trustees. 

• The Hearst program will not survive a nove to Whittier Elementary. 
Heant and Whittier differ in their physical campus, assessment 
philosophies, approach to science and art, achievement levels, and ethnic 
composition. Merging three schools (Hearst, Petworth, and Whittier) with 
at least two different teaching staffs that have differing training, teaching 
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styles, and philosophies is both impractical and inesponsible. Achieving 
good school management should be an important goal for the Trustees 

When asked in a survey what they would most probably do if Hearst 
closed, Hearst families responded in the following way: 27 percent would 
move out of the city, 24 percent would apply to another 3 school, 

19 percent would send their child to private or parochial school, only 18 
percent would consider Whittier, and 12 percent were unsure what they 
would do. Keeping families in (he city and in its public schools should be 
an important goal for the Trustees. 

The DCPS rationale for closing Hearst is weak and flawed. Much of the 
data is outdated or inaccurate. Systematically evaluating all schools on 
each criteria should take place before schools are closed. A comprehensive 
facilities plan needs to be on-going and dynamic, and it needs input from 
the community and parents. Academic performance and parental and 
community involvement should be included as criteria. 

Closing Hearst would adversely affect the capacity of elementary schools 
throughout Ward 3, which already has the smallest ratio of square feet per 
child enrolled. Closing Hearst would leave no room for growth in Ward 3. 
Demographic analysis shows this to be true because Ward 3 schools are 
already operating at or above capacity. 

Hearst’s low operating costs, low project cost to modernize, and low 
deferred .I>aintenance costs would result in a inconsequential net gcun from 
the sale of the facility. The Hearst facility is not obsolete. Renovating the 
building would be cost efifective. Age of the building should not be a 
determining factor. 

Selling public park and recreational land, part of the Hearst parcel, to 
generate income for the school system is bad public policy. Once this 
precious natural resource, now held in the public trust, passes to private 
hands, it will be lost forever. 

There ate significant obstacles to selling and redeveloping the site should 
the school be closed, least of which is uncertainty about ownership of the 
land. The Hearst school property may be owned by die Nadonal Park 
Service. 
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Response to Criteria 


This report responds to each of the DCPS criteria for closing Hearst 
Elementary. It points out inappropriate, inaccurate, and outdated data in the 
DCPS report and presents and discusses other criteria that should have been 
considered, such as academic program and parental involvement It will show 
how the DCPS criteria, as applied to Hearst is not only ambiguous and 
subjective but also harmful. 

The decisive criteria cited in DCPS’s report to close Hearst are: 

1. Composition of student popuiation, including number of out-of- 
boundary 

2. Proximity to other schools 

3. Projected demographics 

4. Physical condition, cost of repair, age 

5. ADA compliance 

The Hearst PTA’s response to each of these criteria, plus additional factors 
not considered by DCPS. follows. 

1. Composition of student population, including number of out-of- 
boundary 

Hearst is a school of choice, a de facto magnet school that attracts childten of 
all races and income levels from every Ward in the city. Sixty-five percent of 
Hearst’s students come from outside the school’s attendance zone. As a result, 
it is one of the District’s most racially, culturally, and economically mixed 
schools. 

The out-of-boundary enrollment process fosters integration, encourages 
understanding among people from different backgrounds and adds richness 
and vibrancy to a child’s educational experience. On Match 1, 1993, DCPS 
adopted a Voluntary Desegregation Plan to facilitate racial desegregation in 
some of the city’s schools. In the Plan, DCPS acknowledged that the District 
has "high levels of racial isoladon” that must be addressed. Closing Hearst 
because of its out-of-boundary population shows a startling lack of 
appreciation for the value of diversity in educational settings and of the legal 
battles that culminated in the integration of Ward 3 schools in 1967. 
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Racial mix. Hearst’s racial distribution makes it one of the city’s most 
balanced public schools; 44 percent white, 41 percent African American, 12 
percent Hispanic, and 3 percent Asian.* This diversity is the product of 
voluntary selecdon. It occurs without busing, court orders, or additional 
funding. Closing Hearst would eliminate one of the city’s truly integrated 
schools and might even challenge the legal precedent established in Hobson v. 
Hansen, 269 F. Supp. 401 (1967). In Hobson, Federal Judge H. Skelly Wright 
held that ”[L]eaming to live interracially is, or in a democracy should be, a 
vital component in every student’s educational experience.” (See also Lisa 
Greenman’s article in the Washington Post Outlook section, April 13, 1997, 
in appendix A.) 

Economic mix. Out-of-boundary enrollment also fosters economic diversity. 

A PTA poll taken in March 1997, with 66 percent of families responding 
showed that an equal number of Hearst families have incomes under $20,000 
as over $125,000 with a normal distribution throughout all income levels. 
Thiiteen percent of the students receive free or subsidized lunches. 

Cultural mix. In addition, Hearst educates a significant number of children 
from the international community. This year, 18 percent of Hearst students 
are identified as ESL (English as a Second Language) students. 

2. Proximity to Other Schools 

Ward 3 has by far the fewest number of schools of any Ward — 11 compared 
to 17 to 25 in other Wards. No new school has been built in Ward 3 since 
1936. In school year 1996-1997, Ward 3 had the smallest average square foot 
per student, at 1 18 s&smdent, of any Ward. This is considerably lower than 
the targeted 142 sf/student ratio stated in the DCPS Goals 2000 report 

Hearst serves as an over-flow school for its nearest schools, which are all 
over-enrolled: Eaton at 125 percent Jarmey at 106 percent and Murch at 122 
percent Hearst annually accepts pre-kindergarten students from Mutch, 
Janney, and Eaton because those schools cannot accommodate them. 

The DCPS report states that "Eaton could most likely absorb the 44 in- 
boundary students" and that Eaton has "12 rooms identified as resource rooms 
and have no capacity assigned." 


‘These data come &om the October 4, 1996, official DCPS enrollment numbers. 
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In reality, Hearst has 55 in-boundary students, not 44, and Eaton’s resource 
rooms are already being fully used as a storage room/entryway to the 
teachers’ lounge, an afterschool program room, music room, one science lab, 
5th grade classroom, 1st grade classroom, 2nd grade classroom, two art 
classrooms, two ESL classrooms, and a PE room. 

The DCPS technical corrections issued March 27, 1997, states that 
neighborhood children from Hearst’s attendance zone will have priority on 
space at Eaton over out-of-boundary children. . ." The effect of this new 
policy would be to force Eaton’s out-of-boundary students back to their 
neighborhood schools and imperil the delicate racial and cultural balance at 
Eaton, another of the city’s most racially and culturally diverse schools. In 
addition, Hearst’s 55 students will not come as a block of two classes. They 
will be spread through pre-kindergarten to 3rd grade further increasing 
Eaton’s already bulging class sizes. 

3. Projected Demographics 

Ward 3 is the only Ward with a significant increase in population. Between 
1980 and 1990, the number of Ward 3 residents increased by 7 percent Each 
time redistricting occurs. Ward 3’s'boundaries are adjusted to keep its 
population comparable to other Wards. More specifically, tables 1 and 2 show 
that Ward 3 is the only Ward with a growing school-age population and 
increasing enrollment trend. Enrollment in all other Wards has decreased or 
not changed. 

The population in the census tracts around Hearst are, by citywide standards, 
showing signs of healthy growth. Tract 10.2 increased 70.6 percent between 
1980 and 1990. Tract 6 increased 9 percent Tract 12 decreased 1.7 percent. 
An independent analysis of birth records in the relative census tracts shows 
stability between 1984 and 1995, with occasional slight spikes in a given 
year. 

Table 3 shows that Ward 3 also has experienced a significant increase in the 
number of housing units compared to other Wards. In fact, only one block 
from Hearst, on Springfield Lane, seven new single-family homes are under 
construction. Contrary to the DCPS’s report, these indices reflect a pattern of 
increased future growth. 
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Table 1 

Changes in 

Total Population and 

Residents Under 18 by Ward, 

1980-1990 


Total 

Under 

Ward 

Population 

18 years old 

1 

1% 

-6% 

2 

0 

-2 

3 

+7 


4 

-4 

-15 

5 

-9 

-18 

6 

-7 

-23 

7 

-16 

-28 

8 

-12 

-22 

Source; U.S 

. Census Bureau, 1991 

Indices, p. 78. 


Table 2 

Enrollment Trends by Ward 



SY 

SY 

Number 

Percent 

Ward 

’81-82 

’92-93 

Chai^ 

Chai^ 

1 

7,425 

6,993 

-432 

-6% 

2 

6,V2 

6,743 

-29 

0 

3 

■ 4,850 

5,420 

+370 

*12 

4 

10,295 

9,663 

-632 

-6 

5 

12,932 

9,753 

-3,179 

-25 

6 

10,685 

10,646 

-39 

0 

7 

15,960 

12,664 

-3,296 

-21 

8 

17,334 

13,417 

-3,917 

-23 


Souree: DCPS School BmUhngs; 1981-S2 to 1992-93 

Table 3 


Change in Housing Units, 1980-1990 


Percent 

Ward 

1980 

1990 

Difference 

Change 

1 

37,945 

38,712 

+1,000 

+2.0% 

2 

45,171 

45,119 

-52 

-.1 

3 

38,110 

40,420 

*2,310 

*6.1 

4 

30,280 

30,389 

+109 

+.4 

5 

30,496 

30,795 

+299 

+1.0 

6 

31.1X1 

32,274 

-413 

-1.3 

7 

33,157 

31,920 

-1,237 

-3.7 

8 

29,133 

28,860 

-273 

-.9 

Souice; DCPS, Trend* for the District 

o/ Coltunbui Schools 
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4. Physical Condition, Cost of Repair, Age 

Hearst’s facility is structurally sound and well maintained. Walk into Hearst 
and experience its cheerful, safe, vibrant environment. The building is neither 
dilapidated, costly to operate, nor costly to modernize. 

Hearst’s operating budget is one of the lowest in the city — only two others 
cost less to operate. The Division of Facilities Management Operational Cost 
by School Report for FY 1995, in appendix B, shows the operating costs for 
DC schools in descending order. 

Hearst also has one of the lowest facility project cost needs. According to the 
DMJM report prepared for DCPS on February 18, 1997, Heant ranks in the 
bottom 10 percent of elementary schools. Only nine other schools had lower 
project costs to modernize. (See appendix B.) 

The Hearst PTA commissioned Eichberg Construction, Inc., a regional 
commercial construction company based in Rockville, Maryland, to complete 
an independent evaluation of the condition of the school building, which can 
be found in appendix B. Contrary to the DCPS report, Eichberg found that 
project costs for Hearst would cost under $1 million, at least 40 percent less 
than DCPS’s estimate. 

In addition, Eichberg found that none of the project costs identified by DCPS 
posed immediate health and safety risks. Rather, Eichberg suggested that all 
the improvenrjnts could be made over time as money became available. The 
only repairs that should be undertaken within the next six months are the 
replacement of gutters and downspouts — a need that has been apparent since 
the winter of 1995-1996 and that was missing from the DCPS report. 

Hearst’s total project costs are inconsequential compared to EjCPS’s projected 
overall project costs to modernize of $2 billion. 

If deferred maintenance costs were compared among schools, the 21st 
Century Fund Position Paper (draft dated April 4, 1997) found that only one 
school’s cost of repair was lower than Hearst’s, at $660,199. The average cost 
of all schools was more than 5 times that amount of $3.4 million. 

DCPS maintains that buildings constructed before 1930 tend to be obsolete 
and need be removed from the DCPS inventory. Forty-six percent of DCPS 
were built in the same decade as Hearst, 1930, or earlier. 'The Hearst facility 
is clearly not obsolete. It is an example of an older building that needs 
relatively few renovations. Whittier Elementary (where Heaist’s program is 
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proposed to be moved) was built in 1926 and by contrast needs substantially 
more in improvements — approximately $3.5 million in project costs. 

Hearst’s high-ceilings, large airy rooms, and expansive windows offer a 
conducive learning environment for an early childhood program based on 
learning centers that are set up around each classroom. 

The October 25, 1995, utilization survey cited in the DCPS report is 
out-dated. Hearst now houses eight classrooms, one art/afterschool program 
room, one science/computer lab, and one assembly room/library resource 
center. The facility has exhibited its flexibility each year as the staff have 
adapted its space to meet changing learning needs. 

As for technology, the building is ready for the 21st century. Hearst 
successfully converted the telephone system from a rotary to a digital one in 
1995 and installed an internal wiring network connecting each classroom to 
an Internet hub. 

The financial net gain with regard to operating costs, project costs to 
modernize, and deferred maintenance cost, by closing Hearst is so meager 
that it will not incrementally contribute toward the financial savings 
envisioned by DCPS. 

5. ADA Compliance 

Few, if any, DCPS schools are ADA compliant This criteria carmot fairly be 
used to justify closing Hearst 

6. Potential Value if Sold or Leased 

Although the property value was not cited as a decisive criterion for closing 
Hearst it is significant that DCPS has rated the property Class A — one that 
can be quickly sold or leased and with revenue potential estiinated at 
approximately SI. 9 million. The estimate contains several flaws. 

Firat the DCPS property value evaluation included the entire undivided (Lot 
A) upper lot (159,995 square feet) encompassing the school facility’s 
footprint, the upper feiK^-in asphalt playground, the D.C. Recreation 
Department’s lower playground and historic "Little House," the basketball 
court, upper soccer fiel^ and wooded area. The lower soccer freld and tennis 
courts (Lot B), clearly owned by the National Paric Service and maintained by 
the D.C. Recreation Department, comprises the remainder of the land, referred 
to in this report as the Hearst campus. The site zoning map can be found in 
appendix B. 
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Hearst’s campus is heavily used by residents from all over the city who have 
come to know Hearst through the school and the D.C. Recreation 
Department’s summer camps and soccer programs. The ethnic diversity of 
Hearst’s classrooms are mirrored on Hearst’s basketball courts. 

Second, the property is zoned RIB, which would allow a residential developer 
to build homes on 5,000 square foot lots accommodating 20 to 30 new 
homes. A plan to dispose of not only a school building, but valuable public 
park and recreational land is not only bad public policy, it will be extremely 
difficult to accomplish. 

Numerous problems would hinder this development and would make a quick 
sale impossible: 

• A developer would encounter significant opposition from activist 
neighborhood associations who would oppose losing such valuable 
amenities as the school and public parkland, resulting in lowering of 
property values. 

• There is sufficient uncertainty about the ownership of the Hearst land. The 
Hearst PTA commissioned Land Research, inc., to conduct a title search. 
No title could be found. Historical records cited in TenUytown, D.C.: 
Country Village into City Neighborhood by Judy B. Helm (1981) indicate 
that a large parcel, known as the Hearst campus, was turned over to the 
federal government in 1931 by then-owner Rear Admiral Cary Grayson for 
development of an elementary school and a large playground. The property 
may still be owned by the federal government 

• If Lot A is stiU owned by the federal government precedent holds that the 
federal government will retain it 

• Development of land next to National Park Service Land (Lot B) is 
complicated and time consuming, requiring environmental impact 
statements and other extensive reviews. 

7. Acadcnric Prognun and Parental and Community Involvement 

Two of the goals in the DCPS’s Goals 2000 Interim Report (dated January 
31, 1997) were not criteria in the school closing consideration: 

• Goal I — Ensure that all students reach high standards of academic 
achievement, and 

• Goal vn — Increase family and community involvement in education. 
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Why close a school, such as Hearst, that has reached and surpassed these 
goals? Hearst exhibits all the characteristics of parental and community 
involvement (See Fact Sheet in appendix B.) 

The Analysis and Recommendations Report prepared by D.C. Councilwoman 
Kathy Patterson states that schools should strive for the seven features listed 
below. Hearst has already reached each of Ms. Patterson’s levels of 
achievement. 

1. High academic expectations for students and outstanding results 

-Hearst’s CTBS scores were recognized as "most improved" in 1994. 
-Hearst’s third grade CTBS scores for mathematics were third highest in 
the school district in 1995. 

—Hearst’s third grade CTBS total battery of scores were in the 91st 
percentile nationwide in 1996. 

2. Small class size and low student-teacher ratio 

-Hearst’s class sizes range from 17 to 23 students. 

“Hearst has a teacher and aide in every class. 

3. Small school size 

-Hearst’s enrollment is less than 200 children. 

4. Clear goals and priorities 

—Hearst is effectively implementing an early childhood education plan. 

5. Staff empowerment, professionalism, and competence. 

-Hearst’s highly trained staff frequently demonstrate their understanding 
of developmentally appropriate early childhood instructional practices to 
teachers and administrators from across the metropolitan area and the 
nation. 

6. Effective instruction 

-Hearst’s test scores, noted in item 1 above, clearly indicate that effective 
instruction is taking place at Hearst. 
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7. Parent and community involvement 

-Nearly 80 percent of Hearst families have paid PTA dues and all or part 
of the $180 student assessment fee. 

-Twenty-one PTA standing committees organize school-wide events. 
-Hearst’s Local School Restructuring Team (LSRT) is fully functioning. 
-The PTA raised more than $50,000 during last school year to be invested 
in providing resource teachers, computers, and supplies. 

-Hearst’s active community connections include partnerships with the 
Naval Telecommunications Command Center, Sidwell Friends School, The 
Washington Home, the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, the 
Fillmore Arts Center, and Discovery Creek Children’s Museum, and the 
Northwest Health Care Center. 
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Response to the DCPS Proposal to 
Move Hearst’s Program to Whittier 


Hearst’s model program is studied by teachers and administtators throughout 
the city who seek to learn from it. We know portions of the program are 
being replicated at other schools, but we also know Hearst’s program cannot 
be moved intact to another location. Many factors are key to Hearst’s success. 
Most of them cannot be found at the Whittier location. 

This section of the report explores the reasons why Hearst’s early childhood 
program would not survive a move to Whittier Elementary. 

A Different Physical Campus 

Hearst’s early childhood program and responsive classroom techniques require 
an environment and classroom management style that encourage young 
children to be strong critical thinkers, to feel confldent in their abilities, and 
to be willing to take risks in their learning. Hearst’s small-scale setting allows 
children to know other children and teachers outside the boundaries of their 
own classrooih. For a young child, this conveys a feeling of safety and . 
security that encourages the intellecmal risk-taking necessary for academic 
excellence. ~ ansplanting Hearst’s program into a facility triple the current 
size will destroy this fundamental aspect of the program. 

In addition, the Hearst campus with its extensive parkland offers adequate 
outdoor green space to expand and enhance classroom lessons and to foster 
the development of gross motor skills, which research directly links to literary 
success. Whittier’s adjacent outdoor space is limited to blacktop areas with no 
green areas for field sports and science exploration. 

Different Assessment Procedures 

Heant uses the Work Sampling System, which has been adopted by 
demonstration schools and which includes narrative reports to parents. 
Whittier uses standardized checklists and report cards, which are not 
compatible with Hearst’s approach to early childhood education. Hearst’s 
approach recognizes that- each child develops at a different pace and that 
social development is a necessary precursor to academic excellence. Hearst’s 
teacher’s accept the child’s individual growth pattern as they work at grade 
level expectations. 
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Different Arts and Science Programs 

An integral part of Hearst’s early childhood program is the instruction 
students receive in art, dance, science, music, and drama, which is integrated 
across the curriculum at all grade levels. The objectives of the arts program is 
coordinated and consistent with the classroom teachers’ objectives. The 
Consortium of National Arts Education Association notes that "arts education 
benefits the student because it cultivates the whole child, gradually building 
many kinds of literacy while developing intuition, reasoning, imagination, and 
dexterity into unique forms of expression and communication."^ 

Different Achievement Levels 

The scores shown in table 4 reflect differing achievement levels of the school. 


Table 4 

Comparison of 1996 CTBS 3rd Grade Median Percentile Scores 



Reading 

Math 

Language 

Science 

Hearst 

77 

85 

90 

78 

Whittier 

40 

53 

46 

43 


Source: DCPS, Office of Educational Accountability, Student Assessment 
Branch 

Families who send their children to Hearst have experienced high 
performance. They will shy away from schools where performance has not 
been consistently high. 

Different Cultural Composition 

Table 5 shows that Hearst is a small school with a multicultural and 
multiracial orientation. Whittier is a much larger school with an ethno-centric 
orientation. Families who choose Hearst for its well-balanced racial 
composition will likely seek another, more integrated school. 


Consortium of National Arts Education Association, National Standards for Art 
Education, 1992. 
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Table 5 

Comparison of Ethnic Composition 



Total 

Students 

Black 

White 

Hispanic 

Asian 

Hearst 

165 

41% 

44% 

12% 

3% 

Whittier 

428 

96% 

1% 

3% 

0 


Source: DCPS, Office of Educational Accountability, SY 1996-97 Official 
Membership by School, Grade, Sex, and Race, October 3, 1996. 

Different Age Grouping and Enrollment 

Hearst serves children from pre-kindergarten through 3rd grade. Whittier 
students continue to 6th grade. Hearst’s enrollment is 165 versus Whittier’s 
enrollment of 428. If Hearst and Petworth are transferred to Whittier, the total 
enrollment would balloon to more than 600 children — a number completely 
incompatible with early childhood learning needs. Research from the 
Consortium on Chicago School Research and from the Center on Organizadon 
and Restructure of Schools at the University of Wisconsin indicates that the 
ideal school size for elementary schools is 350 or less. The grouping of older 
children with the youngest children is also inconsistent with Hearst’s program 
goals. 

Additional School Management Issues 

The early childhood program at Hearst began in 1991. The Hearst principal, 
teachers, and parents have worked for many years to establish a foundation 
that produces academic excellence. Trying to infuse the Hearst philosophy at 
Whittier will leave behind the foundation: the many years of collaboration 
and hard work that has produced consistency in a small, safe, diverse, friendly 
setting that educates the whole child. After six years, much hard work, and 
collaboration among the teachers and staff, the program is fully functioning, 
the goals are clearly defined, and the children achieve at or above their 
expected grade level. Whittier’s program is headed by a dynamic principal 
and has a parent body and faculty that have made tremendous strides in just 
1 1/2 years. But Whittier does not operate an early childhood program, and 
their goals are still forming. The principal states that teachers use a range of 
styles, from traditional to innovative. The merging of three schools with 
different teaching staffs, instructional methodologies, administrative 
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procedures, and goals requires planning. Proposing to accomplish this task 
during the 10 weeks of summer vacation when teachers are not working is not 
only impractical, it is an irresponsible management decision. 

Perhaps most critical to the success of Heart’s program are the families. A 
PTA survey (contained in appendix B) revealed that more than SO Hearst 
families (46 percent of those responding) would consider leaving the city or 
sending their children to private or parochial schools rather than risk the 
move to Whittier. Of the 108 families who responded to the survey, only 2 
in-boundary and 17 out-of-boundary families said they would consider using 
Whittier. Even more significantly, none of the out-of-boundary students would 
attend their neighborhood school. Many Heant families are already preparing 
to put their homes on the market or placing their names on waiting lists at 
private schools. 

In summary, Hearst’s program would be dismanded by moving it to Whittier, 
most Hearst families will not make the move to Whittier, and the Trustees 
objective of attracting more families back to D.C.’s public schools would be^^ 
dealt a severe blow. 
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Community Support for Hearst 


In addition to the hundreds of heartfelt, passionate personal letters you have 
received from parents and neighbors (excerpts enclosed), Hearst has also 
garnered support from the following individuals and organizations whose 
letters of support, testimonials, and editorials are enclosed in appendix C. 

• Ward 3 Councilwoman Kathy Patterson 

• At-Large member of the D.C. School Board Tonya Vidal Kinlow 

• ANC 3C 

. ANC 3F 

• Hearst Recreation Council and Friends of Hearst Park 

• The Washington Home 

• The McLean Gardens Condominium 

• Tech Corps-DC 

• D.C. Stoddert Soccer League 

• The Northwest Current 

• Mote than 200 neighbors and friends who signed a petition to oppose 
the Board of Trustees proposed plans to close Hearst 

• Ward 3 PTA Presidents 
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Recommendation 


The early childhood program at the Hearst site should remain open. 

The Hearst PTA’s goal is to work with the Emergency Transitional Education 
Board of Trustees in a responsible and thoughtful manner in pursuing 
alternative funding sources, public-private partnerships, and smdying the 
feasibility of DCPS building a new early childhood education center for 
children across the city, at the Hearst location. 

Hearst has received letters from The Enterprise Foundation and NCB 
Development Corporation expressing interest in proposals for financing if 
Hearst decides to pursue Charter School status. (The letters can be found in 
appendix D.) We also will pursue the Hearst Foundation and Fannie Mae, our 
neighbor, for grants. Hearst has received more than $75,(XX) from the Hearst 
Foundation in the last 6 years. 

In addition, the Mid-Atlantic Equity Consortium, Inc., which is funded by the 
Department of Education to assist public schools on issues related to equity 
and school improvement, has offered free assistance to Hearst and DCPS to 
establish a structured adopt-a-school program between Hearst and other 
schools so Hearst can continue to share its experience as a leader in early 
childhood ed -ation. (The letter can be found in appendix D.) 

The Hearst PTA has a strong track record for raising and managing funds. In 
the past two years, we have raised more than $50,000 annually. These funds 
are invested in the school. The parents contribute to purchase materials and 
services that help make Hearst an excellent learning environment 

Keep Hearst open, and welcome involved parents and committed community 
leaders into the long-range facilities and educational planning process. 


Appendix A: 

Letters to the Editor, Editorials, and Articles 
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The Washington Post, Editorial, .April 12, 1997 


A22 Satiiipay.Awii 12. 1997 « 


tS)a$l]in0ton post 

AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 


Closing the Right Schools 


T ry to imagine the public's reaction if 
former school superintendent Franklin 
Smith had recommended closing' 16 
schools without bothering to weigh each school's 
performance or whether it offered a success!^ 
educational envirorunent. Such short-sighted ac- 
tion would have provoked an understaiidable 
public outcry. That's exactly what the appointed 
D.C. school board of trustees now have on their 
hhnds. The proposed school<iosing plan drawn 
up, by the new school administratioa ignored — 
wiu the trustees' assent— questions of educa- 
tional quality. Academically successful school 
programs with citywide appeal are now in peril 
Parents are upset, and with good reason. 

Few would dispute the need of a cash-strapped 
school system to get rid of excess space, lliat 
clearly is a way to cut costs and acquire funds to 
put mto schools that survive the cut. But the D.C. 
Council's Education Committee chairman, Kevin 
Chavous, and Ward 3 council member Kathy 
Patterson contend that the new plan is driven by 
real estate and facilities decisions to the exclu- 
siop of considerations of a sound educational 
mission. Their view is drawing plenty of support 
across the dty. 

Ms. Patterson has prepared an analysis which 
shows that if the plan is adopted without changes, 
more elementary school students will be housed 


in larger rather than more desirable small-to- 
mediiun schools, and that more students will be 
assigned to less desirable open-space design 
schools. Moreover, the analy^ indicates, the 
plan will have a crushing effect on school choice, 
because out-of-boundaries students will be sent 
back to more racially segregated schools in their 
neighborhoods. 

Initially, the trustees had hoped to put school 
closings on a fast track by conducting two quick 
public hearings followed by a speedy decision iii 
order to meet a control board mandate to close at 
least six scboob by the beginning of the school 
year in September. However, after three public 
hearings filled with emotional and bct-laden tes- 
timcmy from hundreds of witnesses, the trustees 
now have much to consider. 

Throwing out good schools along with poorly 
performing ones makes little academic sense. So 
does resegregating the city's few racially diverse 
and educationally strong sdiooK The new trust- 
ees face a daunting task. In the space of three 
years, they must bring operating efficiencies to a 
poorly managed system, get more bang out of 
limited educational dollars and achieve funda- 
mental improvement in the core areas of academ- 
ics. Closing the wrong schools will undercut 
those essentia] goals. 
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The WashirsWn Post, Oullook, April 13. 1 >>7 


rurning Back the Clock 

Vhy Close a School Where the Races Mix? 


ByUwGreeenua 

T he yein between 1991-1994 ww cbe 
lirgM backward movement toward 
segregated tchooie siace the Supreme 
Court dedded Bmw* a Board ^ Eiitr 
jtion in 1954. the Kamrd Project on Desegre- 
atioa rolled last wedL "In American race 
datioBs. tite bridge from the 20A cemury maf 
e leading back Into die iStb.’ the report aald. 
fft may be deciding to bet the future of dm 
Mintiy once more on teparale but equal.* 

The District of CohimbU’i Emergency IVaBai- 
ond Educadoo Board of Thtsteea ia poised 

isaGrtenman it du moihort^ackiid at Meant 
lemetUery School, tokiek is one a/ the D. C. 
^h'lrscHot^sUtttdforc^ing. 


to accelerate thia disturbing trend by proposing 
to ckMC one of the only District schools tfast 
ofiers both radal dlverai^ and academic excel- 
lence. Before vodng on whether to close Heirst 
Elementary School the most radsUy balatteed 
school in die Dlstriet. the board should reflect 
upon the history of Vocational aegregtiioB in 
diia dty and the efforts to overcome it. Setting 
dte dock bVk on iategntiea is something our 
dti'cinnot afford. 

Hesrst ia located wcet of Sock Creek Park, in 
Ward 3. Hie neighborhood is largely affhient 
and predominandy white. Perhapa Ae board 
staff betteved diat dooming a Ward 3 schod 
would make die overdl achooldoaing plan more 
palatable diroughout the Diatrici B ao, the 
SeeCljOSIMGS.CS.Col.l 


‘DeETENING SfOMOniON’ 

From: T)eepening St gr t g a tio n in American 
Public Schools. *« r t p <^ by the Harvard Project 
on School DeMgrerarioe.' 

"Oesegrsgation (S not only sitting next fo someone 
I of the other race. A child moving from a 

I segregatadAfncan American or latino school to a 
I white school will very lihefy exchange conditions 
I of concentrated poverty for a middle class school. 

{ Exactly the opposite is tnm when a child is sent 

, back from an irrterrsciaixhool to a segregated 
neighborhood school. . . 

' ,, ... itis importarrtnotonlytoconsider isolation 

of nonwhite students from whitas but also the 
I ' ' isolation of whites from the growing parts of the 
I population — Although thay are growing up in a 

I society where the Census Bureau predicts that 
I more than half of school age children will be 
I non-white in a third of a century, many are being 

I educated in overwhelmingly white schools with 
I litdecontaetwitn biackorUtinostudents.” 
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cont.. The Washington Post, Outlook, April 13. 1997 


The G)st of 
Qosing Schools 


ClOSINGS.ftomCl 

Eznergency Board needs to examine its target more closely. 

Hearst students, lor die most part, oeidier mkror nor 
Irmn the affluoit white neighbo^ood in which du»r school 
is located. FuQy two-thirds of Hearst studeats-nny chiki 
among diem— are eoroBed from beyond its boundaries and 
attend by choice, their parents having lined up at dawn or 
camped out overnight to gain admission to the program. 

H earsf s 165 students this year are 44 percent white, 41 
percent African American, 13 perc^ Latino and 3 
pocentAaian. Less dian ahandful of District schools 
have similarly equitthle pn^rtions of black and white 
students: mdy 18 of 155 Khoob still have more dian 25 white 
studeitts. 

Some of the 16 schools on die list of diose slated for 
closing are dramatically underused and underachieving. But 
Hearst is fitted beyond capacity and hi test scores annu^ 
rank above die 90tb percentile nationwide. It is a premier 
earbr childhood educ^on program diat trams teachers from 
schools throughout die District and is lOMted by educators 
from around ^ country. 

Scfabbl d es e gre g ation eiqpert Sheryi Deobo, director of 
the IiGdAdantic ^ter, aoonpr^orgaoiaation fimded by 
the U.S. Department oi Educ^n. dM Hearst as *one of 

the Distrid d Cofaimbta’s great succeM stories. It ia not oob 

de . aeg regat ed phyrica^, but integrated socially.* dosing 
Hearst, uft Drabo, ‘should be unthinkable.* 

That the Heard communiQr exUta as it does and iriiere it 
does is the result of years of fitigation, fottowed by an 
extraordinary investment of talent, coffirnkment and trust by 
sdiool adminisfratwa, teachera and parents. 

Whfle most Americ an s ge temlBar with Brown a Board 
of Education, they may not realise that the District of 
Cohimlns school system, too, argued for ‘separate but 
equal” education att the way to die Supreme Court In 
Baling V. Sitarpe, a companion case to Brown, the Supreme 
Court held unconstitutional die Didrid't legalbr” segregat- 
ed school sydem. Oudawing segregation, howmter, did not 
lead to integr^n in 1954. Tbs struggle for equa% in 
education continued. 

In 1967, in a lawsuit brou^ by African American parents 
of District schooldittdreo. federal Judge J. 9ally Wright 
held that D.C.’s school sy s te m derived Africsn Amerim 
and poor chttdren of Ibeir conatitutional ri^t to equal 
protection. "KadaOy and socially homogeneous schools 
damage the minds and spirit of afi children who attend 
them.” he wrote in Hobson a Hanson, and he ordered did 
high-adiieving sdioois wed of Rode Creek Park offer access 
to poor and minori^ children from other parts of dw city. 


‘{Llearaing to live totemdaOy is. or in a democracy should 
be, a vital component in every student's educational exp«i- 
ence.” Wri^t wrote. ‘Negro and white children pldrlng 
uuiKen^ tegether in the schoolyard are the primary 
liberating promtae in a society imidsoned by ra^ con- 
sciousness.” Those words haw particular meaning in the 
hallways and on the plsy^unds of Hearst where parents 
ud teachers follow die children’s lead in forming transradal 
Mendships. 

' Tlie Heard of 1967 was one of die schools required under 
Hobson to open its doors to the larger cemnmiity. Snee 
dien. no D.C. school has adiieved integration more success- 
fii^. £f the Emergency Board closes Heard now, H nullifies 
this accompfishment It alao makes an affirmative decision to 
resegregate die renmining flrstrde Ward 3 schools. 

The Emergency Board has indieded that If Heard closes, 
its in-bound^ students— die chttdren of Ward 3— will be 
invited to enroll in anodier hi^i-adiieving Ward 3 school, 
John Eaton Elementary. The outofhoundary families, on 
die odier hand, who have diosen Heard to meet our 
children’s needs, wiD ladc did comfortable option. 

In addition, giving in-boundary Heard sh^ents a right to 
attend John Erdm will reverse tibt sduxd’s progreM toward 
dhrerdty. Located in affluent and predominaody white 
Clein^d P^ John Edon is dre^ operstiag d 125 
percent of its espsd^. Neverdidess, ^ Khool uses 
out-ofhoundsry admls^ to foster d iv er il ^. Ite student 
body is 23 pernnt Mack, 44 percmtiriiite, 27 percent Latino 
and 6 percent Aaiao. Addfoginhoundary dutoti will mean 
again didiladng out^ifrboimdaiy student!. 

■ Reqiradiiig te puUc outcry on bebnU of Hearst, the 
Emergen^ Board now suggeda it intendi sunply to close 
^ Heard buSding and move die aduxd’s modd program to 
die jttqraical jdant of Whittier. Elementaiy, one of die 
undenued sdioob in Ward 4. Estahfishing an eariy child- 
hood program far Ward 4 ia a tenffic idea. Heard’s success 
idiould be replicated. But whd does it mean to ‘move” a 
schoo l p arttailaiiy one Hke Heard dut d iri ve s as a small 
school for smaD (4- to 9year«kl) ddUren— and jriunk it 
(lown into another one. tii^ ka sise? 

hittfer is a tdwol did has strug^ in die pad but 
hat shown significaat progress in the Isd few 
yetra. StUL It te a fied|^ pr^ram: its reading, 
tn^ and sdence semea are bd^ tee oatiMal average and 
District average and its eihicadooal approach is radically 
different from Hearsfs. One need not be dairvoyaot to 
bredkt vrtid vrill hqipen if the board continuea in tbit 
pirecthm. Heanfs inhoundaiy funffies wiD diooae die 
easier ahemadve oi tending thek dUldren to John Eaton. 
Thoae ouKifhoundary fn^ttes who can afford to will 
likewiae opt to avoid die unknown, wUdi Whktier repw- 
itenta, ttid s e a rc h dseiriiere for ac adem ic exceUence. ^e 
Heard eommunitir ^vottld be destroyed. 

Across the cmmtry, sdiod didricts are loveding in 
"magnet” schools, hoping did by offering academic excel- 
knee they can overcome reiideotial segragation and crede 
schools dut are d eseg regated by durice. Heard provides 
die District with exactiy sudi a propam, d no extra cost Yet 
die Emergency Board dtes Hearsft Ivfe out-o^boundaiy 
population as a reasM for dodng die scbMl. 

FMtund^, board members can still vote to {Ntserve 
Hearst By doing so, diey wiQ to ensure did the bridge 

our pubfic seboM duldren buttd leads to dfatertihr-^and not 
n^ yean of separate sad unequal 
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School closings, round one 


F or much di this school year, adults have been 
dragging children around to one piU)lic hearing 
after another as the debate over school closings 
' takes center stage. Most of diese children have been 
' elementaiy students and d)ere'!i always at least one 
adult in the audience who suggests, because these 
hearings run late into the evening and draw scores 
of speakers, that the children be allowed to speak hrst 
so as not to miss their bedtime. While it is enoMir* 
aging to know the District^ troubled public educa- 
tion syston pitxhices sudi articulate young folks, die 
very ftict tfa^ there are too few of diem is a testament 
to tte reid dilemnia facing the city. 

The successful programs at Hearst, Brent, 
Peabody and Patterson — schools whose students 
speak tq) at various hearings — ought to be availflfole 

in all D.C. schools. However, t^ are not Fbr 

instance, two-thirds of the Hearst student body does 

not live around 37th and llldeo streets NW, where 

the school is located. Of varying backgrounds, they 
come from aU over the city. 

Indeed, parents of Hearst and a handftil (tf odier 

scboob are the most vocal in the dty. They speak 
prou^ of the schods, whose students score higher 
(Ml coropretmsive tests and have tremendous sup- 
port from home and oommuoiQr. They t^ about the 
; love they have for the buildi^ that bouse thw 

sdxxds, and bow awftil it would be if the building 
were closed. Some parents have even threatened to 
yank dieir young ones out of DC public scbocris alto- 
gether, their children suffer if taught 

somewhere dse. T^ have a point More than one 
study has demoostrteed that the longer children stay 
in the mejority of D.C public sdiools, die worse off 
they are. 

HowheartbrealdngforthethousaDdsafcaberpar- 


ents who want to enioU their own child in the Ifeatsts 
of the city iMit cannot because those few (aecious i»o- 
grams are ftilL Ri^ now the District is ripe for 
school choice, but school officials in die past have 

denied parents that option. While there are a couple 
of charter schoi^ aviulaUe, vouchers would afford 
the children Southeast and ocher parts of die city 

die options now availifole to families at Hearst and 
other excellent 8cho(^ 

The divisive issue of school closings highlights 
more than the need to shutter half-filled school- 
houses. The overall academic failings of children who 
attend DC put^ acfaoob means officials need to puU 
off the road of mispla^ priorities they have trav- 
eled for decades. 

' llie young voices are indeed cryi^ out ^ one 

wH Tluinday ni^it, even children in’tfae District 
could be doctors a^ lawyers and CEOs. But in 
order for them to bwe those opportunitijes, school 
ntfRriiU« irii M U p iTi i iwthgyM^mdei3dc o nun i M cdtDthe 

slogan Children First As the DC financial control 

boi^ pointed out last fall, our children are in crisis. 

Past promises c. systemwide a cadem ic excell en ne 
were merely that L ^ead of smarter cfaiklren.par^' 
ents baye more of the same — low test scores, crum- 
bling buiUttngs and continued decline in ennOment 
Since 1977, the scbciol board has dosed S6 build- 
ings, fhiifaijitji will IfTg*"^ If *'^'*^****^ realty 
want to see more wocking-dass flimilles take tiieir 
leave of thedty, they need do DO more than peipet* 

uate the status quo. Our duktaen are ideaite fer 
adults to do the ri^ thing. The pamed feces <tf tiie 
officials at CooUdge ifigh School on Ihursday nigfat 
reflect the unfilled desires of parents for academic 

success fbr their children as wdl as the hard ded* 
sions that tie ahead. The cfaildren hare no choice. 


The Washington Times, Aoril 7, 1997 
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Good D.C. Schools VShuld Go With Bad- 

Some Ibp Peifqrmers Are Included in Proposed Qosings 


rS 


ByMidiadPoweD 


It’s one of those dec^ptivdy simple questkns, 
one thst Robyn Jones has repbyed over and over' 
again these lak few weeks. ' 

Why take a school in an impoverished neighbor- 
hood that has high attendance and student achieve- 
ment. great morale pnd ah'energftic principal and 
that attracts children fcb£ all bver Southeast Wash- 
ington — and close it? 

“Soon as you find oiit ^.wswer, give me a cdl,< 
|deaae,“ Jones a^ud. “It's amuing that we're fighting 
for our lives here.’ 

Jones's daughter attends fou^ grade at Patter- 


son Elementary, one of four or five top-pexfotihing 
schools on the chopping block as the D.C. school 
board of trustees we^hs the closing of 16 schools. 

*' In a dty wbat eduration^ peifbnnance is far be- 
low the natibnal* average, and 40 percent of high 
- school students drop out. the decision to consider' 
cloeing successful sdtools has ignited a firestorm of 
criticism fiom parents and several natiooal educa- 
tion spedaliats. 

With the assent of the trustees. Charles E. WU- 
.. liams, the school’s diief operating officer, and his 
' did not vreigb the .quality of creation in decid- 
, ing what schools to suggest for closing. And, docu- 
ments indicate, officials penalized schools where the 
Sm CLOSINGS, P^CoL 2 


The Washington Post, April 1 1, 1997 
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The Northwest Current, April 2, 1997 


CiosiiitHeantwouiil 
betray kMSiParants 

I am writing as one of the par- 
ents of an out-of-boundary student 
at Hearst Eleineiuary School. 

I feci a penonal sense of betray- 
al at the proposed closing of 
Hearst. I have icmained committed 
to (his city, throughout its many 
problems. 

When I placed my home on the ' 
market last year, most of my 
friends assumed that [ would be 
leaving the city since I had a 
school-aged (Aild. My answer was 
no. I planned to purchase another 
home in the District I believed at 

thatdme.^l.covIdcontiiMie . 


live in the District and not sacrifice 
my child's educational promise. 

I believed it becruse ! knew that 
diere were pockets of good prev 
grams in the District and that if 
you got up early in the morning on 
Oct 1 (or spent the night) and 
^ood in line, it was possible to 
secure a spot at one of those 
schools for your child. Having 
done this. I felt I could conrinue w 
live here and udliae the system to 
ensure a quality ethicaiion for my 
sort 

This week, that sense of positive 
feeling left me as I was informed 
that Hearst was again on (he list for 
closing. My sense of betrayal is a 
very real diing because it was 
based on a sense of relief in know- 
ing that my diild’s etfcicaciOQ was 
in good hands.. 

That sens of relirf is dtaied by 
mary out-of-bouodaiy pnaa, and 
it iramlaies ifiio a lot of support for 
the school. Our diikkea don’t have 
.i'^tnalieMMeriglirtoaBiiddus , 

» p- 'I. So u4ien the school needs a . 
new vj- ne system, we raiae mon^ ■ 
for iL ' the ‘hig* room needs , 

to be paini: ^ .‘Hi cupeled, we pay , 
for it When bv; copier is broken, 
we replace it When we need aides 
for (he ciassroom and the bu(^ 
has been cut we pqt foe dietn. i 

In a city that has betrayed most | 
of its school chUdren foe many 
years, I had ftattid a smaH haven. 

At Hearst it was possible to active- 
ly support die school and reduce 
the in^nrt of (he misuse of funds 
(hat hm neptively affiecled most of 
the District's schools. 

So 1 Sit here iiMfiger and dis- 
may. My alternatives are bleak. The 
nei^iborhood school is not an 
option I would consider. Private 
school . . . can I idfotd it? No. 

But what am 1 in do? As I stare 
at all the auction fondreising 
par^ihefnaUa that liner my home. I 
dtink of the “For Sale" sign in my 
yard. When it sells. I will not be 
purchasing anodier home in the 
District I need (obe able to tell my 
son where he will go to school this 
vear and the next 

ClynalM Chanvy 

Ktooume rtac*. Meunt Pieaeant 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 

City shMdd not dow 
Heant Etoflianlary 

The Emergency Tnnskiooal 
Elucaiion Board of Trustees will 
decide in the next two wedts 
whether to close 16 schools, 
including Hearst Elementary. 

Hearst is a demonstration center 
located in the city's Ward 3. which 
is visited by educaibrs from all 
parts of our nation and overseas. 

The school is one (he ct^'s few 
truly tacidly mixed schools and 
one of our counuy 's most ailtuid- 
ly divene. 

As parents a first grader at 
Hearst, we were deeply saddened 
to learn that Hesnt is on die list of 
schools that the board « consider- 
ing closing. 

One of the board's argumenls 
for the possible cloeing b dirt die 
majori^ of rtudettts come from out 
of boundary. This is true; however, 
Heant's Early Childiood Program 
is a citywide program. The boetd. 
we've heard, radonaliaes that the 
sale of Hearst would bring the ciqr 
cash. 

Hearst's ncially diverae mix 
and its leadiing program for chil- 
dren 3 through S were why we and 
fellow perents wanted to be associ- 
aied vrtdt this instioidon. I 

Vfe could have sent our sonfo a 
private school, but opaM for Hearst { 
because it would provide good ace- ' 

demic liainiiv and a retf isbe 

approachtodiewotldAniongoiir 
son's cloaest friendi are African 
Ameriens. a Mexican American, 
and a Danish boy. 

When I accompany our son to 
school each day and look at die 
children. 1 am reminded of Dr. 
Idaiiin Ludier King Jr.'s "I Have a 
Dream" speech and words from a 
song ihaL if memory serves, says 
■'die chikben in the {^ground, die 
feces dial [ see. all races and reli- 
gions, that's America to me." 

Of course, we're a long way 
from realizing Dr. King's dreren. 
But saving Hearst could help. We 
and other parents believe (hat the 
capitd ^ die richest nation un 
Eaidi can't afford to close the 
doon to (his sdiool. 

Jaanna and Kurt Rudarman 

jan StreK. /ivest NMs 
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Hearst should be 
taken off the hit list 


It was with great concern; 
sadness and frustration that I 
read that Hearst Elementary 
School is on the list of District 
schools slated for closure (“18 
D.C scluxils slated to be 
closed,” March 19). 

My wifo, a former District 
elementary teacher, and I 
moved here from Maryland in 
1988 because the city at that 
time had a residency require- 
ment for«mployees..WB bought 
a snullltdiise anS'became an 
active part of ouf hei^bbr- 
hood. ' (vrl ■ 

Since then, w^ve^nid two 
daughters and have worked - 
- hard tomakediis a better place. - 
But the tide increasingly has 
run against us. Wb’ve watched 
our taxes rise, our ci^ services 
fall and our community lose its 
centec On our one block, we 
have witnessed and experi- 
enced scores of crimes — from 
the bnital rape and murder of a 
mother and to drive-by 
shootings to a 'ng string of un- 
solved burglaries and car 
thefts. 

So for we haven't left And 
the biggest reason has been 
Hearst Elementary SchooL Our 
ability to choose a good school 
in a safe neighborhood has been 
the single greatest anchor keep- 
ing us in the District It is not 
just the strong academic and 
arts program Hearst offers that 
attracts us, but also the particu- 
lar blend of committed fomilies 
from all over the city that 
makes the school VK^ so weU. 

At Hearst, I know my kids 
are safe. I know they are with 
other kids whose families care 
enough to get them across town 
each day for a better chance to 


succeed. This is not the case in 
my neighborhood school. Nor 
would it be the case if the 
“Hearst program" is relocated 
to some other facility. We, like 
most Hearst parents, would not 
follow the program to another 
part of the city. 

If any members of the Emer- 
gency Ihansitional Board of 
Ihustees had visited Hearst be- 
fore placing it on this closure 
list, they mi^t have learned 
that-Hearst is one of the few 
successes foe District can point 
to right now. In one small, fully 
utilized school, it embodies bet- 
ter than any other in foe city 
foe widely touted notion of 
school choice, ethnic diversity, 
community participation and 
self improvement. Its scores on 
foe comprehensive tests of ba- 
sic skills are among foe very 
highest in the city. 

Tb steal Hearst away from 
this city's battered middle-class 



taxpayers and sell it off for 
some quick cash is misguided. 
For many of us it will be foe fi-' 
nal indignation that will drive 
us out. 

KELLEY DOOLAN 
Washington 


The Washington Times, April 2, 1997 
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The Northwest Current, April 2, 1997 




will m^e a grave eiror if itsWmbeisiMM this month to close 
Hearsmeinentary School.’^;^'^ . ■ i 

j Realistically, the mam reason Hemf^ renown^ for its 
early childhood program — is on th?lisfSf 18 schools target- 
^ for closure is its location in Ward 3. The schoo[ system's 
^i^i^tot^w a political heed to ta^t al lean (me school 
. in ei:h ()f the city’s eight wards. ’ V ,r' ^ 

i BuUhe students who will suffer, tte g^^t. injury if Hearst 
()Mcl<3se*db^t iiyein 3. a«^ ^^ly 120 stu- 

(ients who'^live outside'the wanl anti who' will lo» access to a I 
iucdessfulprogr^ - . + 

t Administrators inistiu^ly *h^Uiey can re-c^te i 

the,^^.progtamJLyMSi«t^ni«2ary;SchQoU located At^ 
5th imd Sheridan streets , , 
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Ti\* '«/«*hinilton Post. April 5, 1997 
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LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 

i/o> ■ '1 ; , . 

Curr^ merits kudos 
for HeeH^ Obimroj^o 

As a parent of two children at ; 

closing saga3ifce|!| p1«;tyfr;6 « 

• As I read Mara 26 article 
“Hearst parerits fight ciosing," I 
was woridenng why we should be 
having lo,^,ditbp^ this struggle 
in the first pl^ fa^ i • 

Iforst is aii ideal school, 
hous^ ihVimidl building id^ for 
its pRigratn.‘'^di Outdoor space ; ~ 
surrounding it ideal.for the ne^ of 

integrared student pa|)uraad, I.Ti . 
would thiiiffthe b^djpf tnurere : 
would be suigink'jts prau^ .s,'^ 
Instead, iJieyiWant (o:dlg^i^ 
That doesn^ hm mijvilh ihpclt i 
, hope ' 

AWtnov^iS^BfeiJiprsil 
sta^ in dreSj^W^y beetira.T 
our cfaildieiiliRfraiving suidi'ir'is 
fine.f<liiratj(n' pBHeatit>ttow, ^ 

asul^dreijiig/Ijven^whaljy I 

the'futitte hc^ior us hm^iSirsa; 

.el twpe'ajSnt hope that the ;«» 
baardjof tiuflees will do what is > ' 
right fiw dw fliim Of the city. I 
' hope ihey>Ak^ileMopen.v 

'• A^_^r^Ojg>aeS>eeeawe<ei W A»» j 

jSESSKS?! 

■ ■ i»TOB«fw 

> i 

. _ ' fna ’ 

f bdag doaedTJI. am a real; 
dent ar.dUM ^aod I a^ ley two 

datyhin •odnilqcd pu^. ■ 
sch^ HeM.EIeinenlBy SdiooL 
Deapiie aB ihe bad publicity that 
the PXl Hul^.Schoida hpo. /j.;< .: 
reoehod pvir jeejaal year; Heatsi 
is a plaoe wfaespjN ayaM wotka. 
Not only IK iqr ddldiaqiicoeiviog 
a qualhy adneadon. diqr.are doint 
•O Bia aiciallyandedinieaay . 


At a time when people seem to 
find fault with most things in the ' 
District, why is a school that is 
woridng for the city, working for 
the community and working toour 
children being closed? riid*. :/ 

^ If the only answer ia inoiiey. i ‘ 
then the District has once again . ' 
missed the mark. We ap^ money 
to make programs work. Hm is 
one that is already wotkii^'Tbere 

is no justifiable ieasdiifari^;et>.' 

schoM to be closed.^ 



The Northwest Cuirent, April 9, 1997 
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Apppendix B: 

Supporting Documentation to the 
Hearst PT A Reponse 
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Division of Facilities Management 
Operational Cost 
By School 
for FY 1995 

(Ranked in descending order) 


SCHOOL 


total Cost * 


Fletcher^Johnson 

$464,368 63 

Dunbar SR 

$451,631.67 

Banneker SR 

$420,373.61 

Roosevelt SR 

$388,50039 

Woodson 

$385,743 27 

Ballou SR 

$328,831 27 

Cardozo SR 

$304,783.20 

Reed 

$297,373.36 

Wilson. W. SR 

$297,239 54 

Anacoslla SR 

$279,187 19 

Eastern SR 

$273,760 15 

Montgomery 

$263,094 59 

Shaw JR 

$259,881.65 

McKinley 

$248,141.14 

Coolldge, SR 

$246,662 2$ 

Wilkinson 

$246,472.18 

Browne JR 

$242,482.71 

Ferebee Hope 

• $227,91455 

Johnson JR 

$225,095.92 

Taft JR 

$223,747 27 

Winston 

$216,064 60 

Fort Lincoln 

$213,198.60 

Merritt 

$208,264.72 

Young 

$207,424.09 

Watkins 

$199,240.64 

Roper MS 

$198,263.54 

Deal JR 

$193,050.77 

Jefferson, JR 

$188,693.99 

Kramer JR 

$185.751 90 

Bnice-Moncoe 

$181,819.73 

Ellington SR 

$180,476.25 

wason. JO. 

$179,409 04 

Moten 

$179,193.29 

Armstrong 

$178,393.39 

WalkerJones 

$177,084.76 

Douglass JR 

$174,302 13 

Bimey 

$173,791 85 

Sharpe Health 

$169,335 59 

Miller J . JR 

$162,711.13 


1 
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School 


Total Cost * 


Langdon 

$161,670.70 

Savoy 

$160,23457 

Hart, JR 

$159,123 97 

Beii SR 

$155,675 97 

Thomas 

$155,126 16 

Malcolm X 

$150,891 78 

Eliot JR 

$150,253 99 

Tyler 

$149,744 74 

Raymond 

$149,039.85 

Harris, P R. 

$148,229 36 

Francis JR 

$147,351 28 

Orr 

$135,363 65 

Backus MS 

$134,728.78 

Sousa MS 

$134,65831 

Seaton 

$133,725 41 

Chamberlain SR 

$133,058.14 

Green 

$132,721.87 

Burrville 

$132,299.67 

Barnard 

$130,996.40 

Lincoln MS 

$130,945-04 

Takoma 

$128,871.74 

Retcham 

$127,908 37 

Gage-Eckington 

$127,337,40. 

Burdick SR 

$127,008,47 

Terrell M.C. 

$126,01066 

Truesdell 

$125,916.35 

Lafayette 

$125,722.53 

Kimball 

$124,335 09 

West 

$123,510.92 

Bowen 

$123,112 04 

Hine JR 

$122,781 66 

Nalle 

$118,979.30 

Washington MM SR 

$118,184.47 

Weatherless 

$115,952 54 

McGogney 

$115,712,79 

Burroughs 

$114,976.40 

Stanton 

$114,158 50 

Amidon 

$112,641.76 

Hamilton 

$111,32966 

Webb 

$110,708 72 

Turner 

$110,175 97 

Sbadd 

$108,618.26 

Park View 

$107,615.03 

Paul, JR 

$106,882.60 

Terrell R.H. JR 

5105,396.64 

Rosario 

$105,015 86 

Hendley 

$104,962.73 


2 
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SCHOOL 


total COST * 


Draper 

St02.353.43 

Blow 

S102.2g3.20 

Evans JR 

$101,962.49 

Tubman 

$101,554 32 

Murch 

$100,55706 

Davis 

$100,1SS44 

Bunkeihill 

$98,540.72 

Brigtatwood 

$97,432 68 

GarneR'Patterson 

$96,653 06 

Houston 

$96,010 76 

Payne 

$94,414.88 

Bancroft 

$92,39895 

Banning 

$92,266.21 

Kenilworth 

$92,255.15 

Adams 

$91,324 06 

Brookland 

$90,48*52 

Petworth 

$90,319.35 

Cooke, H.D. 

$90,164 76 

Noyes 

$90,035.54 

Beers 

$88,351 91 

Gibbs 

$86,149.97 

Cleveland ■ . 

$84,471.18 

Leckie 

$83,128.14 

Lee, Mamie D 

$83.014 7$ 

Coding 

$82,717.76 

Meyer 

$82,677.33 

Lewis 

$81,853 25 

Randle Highlands 

$80,420.28 

Woodridge 

$80,169.57 

Slowe 

$79,827.74 

Miner 

. $78,451.73 

Rudolph 

$77,661.53 

Wheatley 

$77,406.42 

Clark 

$77,336 19 

Patterson 

$76,964.70 

Van Ness 

$76,790.68 

Stuart-Hobson MS 

$76,672.13 

Plummer 

$76.316 05 

Emery 

$76,255 32 

M«iry 

$75,807 83 

Garfidd 

$75,205.70 

Richardson 

$74,793.15 

Eaton 

$73,627.38 

Smothers 

$73,553.74 

Shepherd 

$73,429.82 

Whittier 

$71,543.36 

Garrison 

$71,029.67 


3 
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School total cost * 


Phelps SR 

$72,538 50 

Alton 

569,002 91 

Drew 

$68,844 19 

Shaed 

$66.46221 

Keene 

$65,949 03 

GiddUigs 

$65,049.70 

King 

$64,881 54 

Brent 

$64.086 81 

MacFarland MS 

$62,238.82 

Peabody 

$61,671.50 

Ludlow-Taylor 

$60,403 51 

Harris C W. 

$59,992 18 

Langley JR 

$59,605 90 

Stoddert 

$57,05692 

Congress Height 

$56,676.05 

Cook, J.F 

$56,484.13 

Powell 

$56,05875 

Janney 

$55,082.03 

School Without 

$54,077.57 

DC Street Academy 

$53,976 57 

River Terrace 

$53,668.83 

Thomson 

$52,43662 

Lasalle 

$51,981.69 

Harrison 

$46,635.19 

Stevens 

$48,063,91 

Simon 

$47,838.34 

Oyster 

$47.41620 

Lenox 

$44,758.08 

Maim 

$42,819.12 

Key 

$34,771.66 

1 Hearst 

$32.463. Ol 1 

Hyde 

$30,468 98 

Ross 

$27,433 11 

TOTAL 

$21,833,971.80 


• Total Co«t inrl tit**** Labor. Material. DAPS, Electricity, Fuel Oil. Gas. Telephone. Trash Removal. 
Bottled Water. 
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D>IJM Report 
Project Cost Report 
By Elementary School 
2 / 18/97 

(Ranked in descending order) 


SCHOOL 

total COST 

Davis 

$58,386,694 

Moten 

$5,930,349 

Biiney 

$5,342,472 

Tyler 

$5,277,435 

Truesdell 

$5,023,677 

Turner 

$4,971,330 

Wheatly 

$4,852,095 

Carver 

$4,809,114 

Drew 

$4,776,142 

Lincoln 

$4,715,956 

Green 

$4,617,615 

Bunker Hill 

$4,572,399 

Barnard 

$4,482,686 

Hendley 

$4,455,388 

Houston 

$4,347,084 

Rudolph 

$4,317,771 

Savoy 

$4,256,153 

Draper 

$4,196,955 

Cooke 

$4,109,450 

Kimball 

$4,016,853 

Park View 

$3,932,257 

Shadd 

$3,910,931 

Richardson 

$3,810,495 

Shepherd 

$3,803,125 

Patterson 

$3,801,398 

Nalle 

$3,718,187 

Wilkinson 

$3,668,066 

Watkins 

$3,662,542 

Giddings 

$3,625,042 

Van Ness 

$3,614,191 

Harrison 

$3,613,776 

Harris 

$3,586,525 

McGogney 

$3,564,834 

Whittier 

$3,471,467 

Raymond 

$3,408,434 

Ludlow Taylor 

$3,329,965 

Leckie 

$3,317,256 

Orr 

$3,312,405 

Lewis 

$3,285,948 


I 
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SCHOOL 


total COST 


Webb 

Murch 

Slowe 

Bowen 

Lafayette 

Weatherless 

Garrison 

Beers 

Burroughs 

Alton 

Miner 

Wilson Jo 

River Terrace 

Bancroft 

Plununer 

Young 

Adams 

Seaton 

Meyer 

Burrville 

Randle Highlands 

Qarfieid 

Coding 

Kenilworth 

Talcoma 

Woodridge 

Petworth 

Walker Jones 

Smothers 

Terrell MC ES 

Janney 

Lasalle 

Tubman 

Noyes 

Montgomery 

Cleveland 

Maury 

Winsten 

West 

Benning 

Blow/Pierce 

Malcolm X 

Hyde 

Gibbs 

Stevens 

Amidon 

Ferebee HopeAVashington Highland 


$3,281,594 

$3,258,948 

$3,240,012 

$3,225,888 

$3,222,813 

$3,174,529 

$3,132,905 

$3,131,950 

$3,103,442 

$3,100,607 

$3,086,895 

$3,080,434 

$3,053,475 

$2,982,428 

$2,976,929 

$2,966,623 

$2,931,840 

$2,910,261 

$2,876,433 

$2,862,238 

$2,844,442 

$2,801,373 

$2,793,382 

$2,789,955 

$2,765,864 

$2,752,672 

$2,695,894 

$2,667,544 

$2,593,334 

$2,526,511 

$2,445,843 

$2,426,116 

$2,406,594 

$2,376,676 

$2,351,689 

$2,349,653 

$2,297,053 

$2,281,956 

$2,272,119 

$2,268,312 

$2,259,754 

$2,210,735 

$2,204,606 

$2,193,488 

$2,191,815 

$2,114,387 

$2,086,959 


2 
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School 

total COST 

Stanton 

$2,075,520 

Peabody 

S2,062,«73 

JFCook 

$2,012,950 

Thomas 

$1,903,015 

Brookland 

$1,824,543 

King 

$1,817,253 

Emery 

$1,736,269 

Mann 

$1,585,513 



Keene 

$1,487,533 

Key 

$1,428,021 

Brent 

$1,397,398 

Ross 

$1,381,182 

Shaed 

$1,323,729 

Stoddert 

$1,187,227 

Brightwood 

$1,144,758 

Logan 

$1,100,621 

Eaton 

$742,813 


3 
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HEARST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
39M 37TH STREET, N,W. 

BUOQETANAYLSIS 



■VAIaUAtKNI 

WIOOtT 

ICt 

Buoocr 

ROOF ■ FLAT ( BAJ OR MEWBRANB 

DMira/raptoM •ium outlira 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 

662 

662 

Now Hr* (iwin cyaam 

61,464 

35,000 

MgraM cyiigm 

10,S7S 

6460 

CMltlOM/lghto 

1.367 

1,000 

ElMlrfOil Mfvte 

23M4 

16.600 

DacweiiMMMilan 

262,364 

104,400 

UeMIng Inanor 

105,777 

61460 

STEAM / HOT WATER PIPIWa REPLACEMBWT 

Ratiiu* tMm iMtUng •ydam Hpkit 

Alawane* tar ACM rwnoMI / dtpaaN 

63,610 

3,000. 

46,630 

3400 

DOORS 

Raptaaa douela door/ kama aartwan 

7,191 

6400 

Repiaaa dauUa doer am akitfa daar • aMant 

66410 

46,600 

Raplaea daar / aanw / MrdMia 

66,106 

40,600 

AUTOMATIC BPRINKLIRS 

Naw His apdnUar tyatam 
dpdnMar aaannnaa tat ACM imaMl 

4,680 

300 

4480 

300 

AHU aldwinct Mr ACM aamaMl 

3,000 

3,000 

Upyada danarat vanSalan ayatam 

34400 

34400 

A/C EQUIPMENT REPLMBWEHI ' 

napHaa wat / Mndew WC M 1 AQOe SrUH 

6,936 

6,933 

PLUMBINO FIXTURE REPLACBMBg 

Talal laakeoam lalreM tar dapmdadan 

117.120 

46460 


Pigt 1 




NOW imlar iMMar • nMdkini 


YWWPQWt 

n i p it c ii »n o n awi w aGwiwdHwi.oiiti<ai»wa>p> 



W * 0 »> n o<laor 
RtdMtVCTIoaf 
HaotMo OMoat 


kriCMi 


11.117 


11.117 


2.117 

208.629 

1.110 

47.200 

860 

1.684 

2.311 

6,836 

20.780 

3.780 

1.682 


3,800 

147,000 

1,110 

41,280 

360 

1,604 

2411 

2460 

11420 

3,760 

1462 


PiiO» 


•OTKr-' 



TOTAL COSTS 


9^17 


7,740 


16.039 

5,04a 

e,2e» 

140,190 

12,000 

193,600 


15,039 

5,046 

3,900 

76,500 

7,500 

69,000 


19,694 

19,694 

10.000 

10.000 

1,950i624 

942,669 


Pag«3 
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Zoning Map 

of the District of Coiumbia 


Effective May 12, 1958 

Containing Amendments Through April 1, 1996 



Jerrily R. Kress, Chairperson 
Maybelle Taylor Bennett, Vice Chairperson 
Howard R. Croft 
John G. Parsons 

William L. Ensign (Herbert M. Franklin) 


A * * 


Government of the District of Columbia 
Marion Barry, Jr., Mayor 
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Fact Sheet 

District of Columbia Public Schools 

PHOEBE HEARST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Mn Emrly ChiUOucd D*mo$utrmthH Ctnttr" 

37S0*37ttiStretl,N.W. Waihingtoiu D.C 2000S (202) 2S2*0106 

Phoebe Hearst is one of ttie District of Columbia Public Schools' Earty Childhood Demo ns tr a tion 
Centers. The District of Columbia Public Schools' efforts in Mrly childhood education are national^ known 
and highly successful. Hearst serves as an exempUzy training and demonstration site where teadters and 
administrators, throughout the city and beyond, can observe current effective practices in tite held of eariy 
childluxKl educaticm. 

The Hearst Early Childhood Program was created in 1991, by the school ^^em, to address the 
research on the most effective instructional strategies for children ages 3 through 8. That i^ to move from a 
more tradititmal teacher-centered classroom to a more experiential hands-oa child-centered dasarocan. The 
program, by confirming early learning experiences, suppo^ the students commitment to continuif^ their life- 
long educational process. While serving its neighborhood children, Hearst has evolved into a dty-wide 
program, drawing its children from all wards in the dty. 


High Academic Achievement 

• Recognized in 1994 by the City for having die most improved acont on The Cwnprehe ns ive Tests of Basic 
Skills. Recognized in 1995 by the District for having Ae diird hif^iest overall scores in 3rd grade Mathematics 
as measEUred by the Comprehensive Tests of Basic SI^Us. Test scores in the 2nd and 3rd grades were in the 9l8t 
naticmal percmtile for school year 95/96. 

Third Grade Test Scores 



Rgwdiny- 

SpcUing 


Math 

Total Battery 

Zi/lf % 

Sgtwt Sfi!.. 


SY 92/93 

4.1 

3.7 

4.8 

3.9 

3.7 

41 


SY 93/94 

4.8 

3.9 

5.3 

5.2 

5.0 f9T% 

6.1 

5.0 


SY 94/95 

5.0 

4.2 

5.9 

6.1 

5.3/92% 

5.4 

5.1 


SY 95/96 

5.2 

4.2 ' 

5.5 

5.5 

5.3/91% 

5.4 

48 



Multiple Choke 


OpanEnd^ 

Peiomtoiitudantimeae 

hczoupins 

SSBOSfl 

■k 



SY 96/97 

Below Bask 

0 

Balew Bask 0 Bdow Basic 


0 

Basic 

33% 

Basic 

38% 

Bade 



38% 


Ptofident 

94% 

Prefidsnt 

63% 

Profieiant 


53% 


Advanead 

13% 

Adwncad 

0 

Advanosd 


8% 


Strong Parental and Community Support 

•Fully fiinctioning School Based Management Team. 

•Parents as daily educational resources in dw dassroom. 

•Before and After School Progruiv after schod chorus uid dance; after sdiool matti A Spanidi duba. 
rong ft active parental involvement program: FTA raised over 550,000.00 during sdiod year 95/96. 

-eonlinued- 
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State-of-the-Art Educational Praciicga 

•Educati<Mial development of the wh<^e child * social, emotional, physical and intellectual. 

•A chaUetq;ing academic program that integrates all curriculum areas. 

•A social curriculum that helps build the classroom and school into a leanung community where high social 
and academic goals are both attained. 

•A physical design that is small (1^ dian 200 students), ntarturin^ and safe; a soda! curriculum that builds 
high social and academic goab. 

• A teacher and an educational aide in each classroom; a full time counsrior and Ec^ish as a Second Language 
(E5L) teacher on sta^ a part time nurse. 

•Use of the Work Sampling Assessment System which includes portfolio development, a checklist, and a 
narrative report, emphasizes on-going performance. 

•An arts curriculum that encompasses dance, drama, music, and visual acts; physical education & science 
resource staff ; second language instruction is planned for school year 97/ 98. 

•Science Exploration Program that emphasizes the dis^very method. 

•Community Service experiences for students: The Washington Hnne, Northwest Family Center, Christ House, 
Amidon Elementary Schoc^ 


Highly Trained Instructional Staff 

•Teachers that provide weekly demonstrations on developmentally ap propriate early childhood instructional 
practices for teachers and administrators from DCPS and throughout the country. 

•Highly trained instructional staff who have been trained and/or provided training in the following: 

• Responsive Classroom I & Q: (A managem^it ^stem built around six central components that 
integrate learning cooperation, responsibility and caring values; in the daily program.) 
-Action L^ (Labs emphasize each of the components of the Responsive Qassro^n) 

-Whole Language (inchides phonics instructioa) 

-Cooperative Learning 
-Literacy Based Instruction 

-Cognitive Guided Instruction (CGI): (Problem solving techniques & individual student strategy 
devriopment) 

•Performance Based Education 

-Integration of subject areas with an arts assisted program 
-Tedmology i mplw nentation 

-District Staff Ovvelopment iweds: (First Six Weeks of School, Support Staff Training, Testing Takii^ 
Authentic AssessmenL Literacy, Targeted Assisted Schod^ Perframartce Based Education) 
-Reggio Emilia Approadi to Early Learning 
•Authentic Assessment: (Work Sapling System) 

Public and Private Partnanhips 

•Naval Telecommunications Command Center, Sdwril Friends School, The Washington Heme, The Kennedy 
Tenter, Georgetown Di^ School, Fannie Mae Corporation, Discovery Credc Science Center, Norffiwcst Family 
Center, Emeritus Foundation. 
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SURVEY PHOEBE HEAHST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CLOSING IMPACT SURVEY # 2 

This is a 2nd survey. Please fill out and return by tomorrow. (ONE SURVEY PER 
FAMILY) We are looking for 100% response. 

1 . Last Name: First Name(s): 

2. a. Address: 

b. Ward: (circle one) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 g 

c Are you inboundary ^out-of-boundary? 

3 . How many years have you been a Hearst parent? 

4. Number of children in each grade level at Hearst? 

5. What is your neighborhood school? 

6. If you are in-boundary, answer #6: 

If Hearst closed, our family would most probably (choose one) 

use John Eaton (new neighborhood school) 

use another Ward 3 school 

use Whittier if it has an early childhood program 

move out of the City 

send children to private or parochial school 

other (please explain) 

7. If you are out-of-boundary, answer #7: 

If Hearst closed, our fiunily would most probably (choose one) 

use my neighborhood school 

use Whittier (this school has been designated to house the Hearst early 

childhood program) 

move out of the City 

send children to private or parochial school 

other (please explain) ^ 

S. If Hearst closed, will any of these issues aifect your children? 

a. loss of the Hearst early childhood curriculum y es ^no 

h breakup of fijendships v es ^no 

c loss of before and after school arrangement _yes ^no 

d. your carpool arrangements v es ^no 

e. loss of special programs v es ^no 

f yourjoumey to work yes ^no 

9. Do you have children in other Ward 3 schools? v es n o Which ones? 
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Appendix C: 

Community Letters of Support and Endorsement 
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Excerpts from letters written by Hearst parents to General Becton and the Board of Trustees 


“We feel deeply dedicated and committed to living in this city. My husband and I have worked 
with inner-city teenagers here for fifteen years.. .but we will not compromise our children’s 
educational and social needs by sending them to our neighborhood school. Isn’t [Hearst] the kind 
of environment you would like to have as a model for the rest of the schools m this city?” Gaelyn 
Haun Wagner 

“Test scores are up at Hearst and down at our neighborhood school. Need I say more on this 
subject? There are currently ten thousand out of boundary families in the DC Public School 
system. To send those out of boundary Hearst students back to their neighborhood schools is to 
deny them the privilege of choice. This move would threaten aU ten thousand families with out of 
boundary students all over the city. Is the District willing to pay the price?” Pat Morrison and 
Byron Genner 

“I am afiraid that the decision to close such a wonderful school may be the deciding factor for 
many families to finally move to the security of the surrounding suburbs. I know it will be for our 
family if told to return to our neighborhood school. While I know it is necessary to take steps to 
improve the entire DCPS and that some of these steps will be painful, I ask you to reconsider 
Hearst’s fate. Forcing more families with children to seek homes and schooling elsewhere cannot 
have the desired effect.” James and^Debra Maher 

“By closing Hearst at this point in time, you are robbing every parem of CHOICE. It is too late 
to apply to either other out-of-boundary public schools or to private schools (even if we could 
afford them) — the admission process closed long ago. You are forcing me and othen like me to 
either attend the neighborhood school, which has much lower test scores than Hearst, or to 
move out of the city. Frankly, the analysis that wem into this decision makes no sense to me. 
Minor repairs are needed both inside and outside the building. These problems, however, are 
easily correctable and do not interftre with the miracle that occurs each day at Hearst. Don’t take 
this gem away from the residentt of the District of Columbia; we have had so much taken away 
from us already. Show that the children really do come first and keep Hearst open.” DeirdreK. 
Karambelas 

“It is foolish to pursue “school reform” by closing an outstanding example of what’s right with the 
DC school system. Why does the Board want to eliminate an institution that is highly regarded 
even by the harshest critics of the DC schools? The District has too few top-flight schools as it is. 
While the nei^iborbood school concept is sound in principle, many of us at Hearst (and 
elsewhere) refuse to settle for the mediocrity (or worse) that we find at our in-boundaiy school. 
By closing Hearst, perhaps you hope to “force” us into the in-boundaty schools in the hope the 
“active” parents will improve them. More likdy, your dedsion will drive many of us out of the 
system (or the dty) altogether. Perhaps the Board has not yet understood that n^ patents 
demand a real school choice for their childrea We demand attractive opportunities for our 
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children now, and this is what Hearst provides now. The Board needs to fix what’s broken 
elsewhere in the system, not dismantle what works well at Hearst” Ted Nunez 

“We did not leave when our across-the-street neighbor and her seven year old daughter were 
brutally raped and murdered by two boys who live near-by. We did not leave shortly thereafter 
when our first daughter was bom. Nor did we leave as our neighbors’ cars were stolen one at a 
time with zero police response. We did not leave when several of our neighbors’ houses were 
burglarized. We did not leave when the window of our car was shot out. We did not leave when 
our second daughter was bom. Then we didn’t leave when our car was stolen. And we didn’t 
even leave the night our next-door neighbor’s home was sprayed with automatic gunfire in a 
drive-by shooting. 

“We didn’t leave the District when it stopped picking up bulk trash and yard clippings, even as 
our taxes went up. We did not leave the District when we were told we would have to buy our 
drinking water because it was too risky for our growing children to drink, despite our expensive 
water bills. We have not left as nearly every aspect of our government has lost its center. And 
we did not leave when an appointed body not answerable to us or anyone else in our town took 
over. 

“So why have we stayed? Our neighbors, fiiends, jobs — and HEARST ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. Our ability to choose a good school in a safe neighborhood has been the single 
greatest anchor keeping us in the District. If any of you had visited Hearst and talked with 
parents here before placing it on this closure list you might have learned that it is a fully utilized, 
ail-city school full of the most committed middle class taxpayers the District has left. It is one of 
the most culturally diverse schools in the city and it works. To steal it away firom this city’s 
battered middle-class taxpayers and sell it off to a tax-exempt private school like Sidwell Friends 
would be misguided and a very, very bad public relations move.” Kelley Doolan 

“As you well know, Hearst has a large number of out-of-boundary fiunilies (mine included). This 
is a strength of the school, not a weakness. You may not realize the difficulties a parent goes 
through to get a child in an out-of-bounds school, but the time and effort is significant, and the 
large number of out-of-bounds students attests to the draw that Hearst has all across the dty. It 
is difficult to live in DC these days. Our house has been robbed mote than once, our taxes are 
high, and many city services are in decline. Although the city also offers many benefits, one of the 
most important to me b my children’s education, and Hearst has always surpasses my 
expectations in this area. Please reconsider any plans to dose this fine school. It provides 
diversity, warmth, atxl excellent educational opportunities to people who, as DC residents, often 
have little to be proud of.” Elizabeth Alicandri 

“We chose Phoebe Hearst because it is a microcosm of how this dty should work. The diversity 
in this school is building the bridge that will span the great divide between east and west of the 
park. If you close Hearst, you will be dosing a school that represents the kind of learning 
environment that DCPS is striving for and DC parents are begging for. To dose Hearst because 
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it will be politically expedient for you to close a school in ward three shows reckless disregard for 
the high achievement of Hearst students, teachers, and parents.” Bernard and Rita Sykes 

‘‘While we appreciate the difficulties the Board faces in attempting to revive a city school system 
that is dying, we cannot believe that the Trustees would willingly snuff out the life of a school that 
is succeeding. In a cynical city, a city that is collapsing from the weight of crime, poverty, 
indifference, and neglect, we have discovered one thing that works. We found a safe haven for 
our son where he can develop into a thoughtful, talented, secure, and selfless young man. And it 
is a school in which we believe we are shareholders. We warn to continue to live in this city. But 
if we lose this school — if we lose this thing that is so critical to our lives — we will question why 
we choose to live here. We would like you, the Trustees, to think about what you would lose if 
you close the Hearst school. You will lose a focused educational setting which is turning out 
exceptional District students. You will lose a resource for the entire District school system that 
provides a proving ground for the importance of early childhood education. You will lose our 
son. You will lose one success story.” Joseph F. and Rebecca W. Kelly 

‘‘This city is painfully segregated and Hearst is a wonderfrjl and unusual example of a school 
representative of this city’s cultural diversity. Its presence in Ward 3 should not be a liability but 
an example for all schools in the District of Columbia of how cultural diversity and harmony can 
work.” Michele Rhodes 

‘‘In choosing a school for. my daughter, Aiskah, I did a lot of research and visited several schools 
before choosing Hearst. Aiskah has become a child that loves to learn and challenge herself 
Before attending Hearst, Aiskah shied away from challenging experiences. I told her that her 
school might be closed and she said: ‘What did we do? Are we being punished?’ She has a good 
point.” Sharon E. Thomas 

Hearst is one of the few schools that ofifina a genuinely diverse educational experience where 
minority children can look around and see more than a handful of other children of color working, 
learning, and playing with other children. It’s an experience that teaches children to judge others 
not by the color of their skin or the size of their purse, but by the contem of their character.” 
Janice N. Skipper 

We decided upon Hearst after considerable searching. My wife stood in the cold dawn for hours 
to assure that my son could attend. Two other children fimm my neighborhood at 10* and ”0” 
Street attend H^ist because it is so obviously superior to the other schools available. I am an 
officer veteran of Viet Nam and Desert Storm and appeal to you personally as a fellow soldier to 
seriously consider the consequences of terminating or dislocating Hearst’s excellence.” Ltc. Philip 
Neuscheler (USAR, ABN) 
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“The mere thought of the possibility of Hearst dosing saddens me deeply. It seems that all of the 
good qualities of the school serve as a hindrance to its existence. Children’s education should 
come first.. mot how much money can be made from the sale of the property. And certainly not 
because it is politically coirect!” Lori Smith 

“We can’t believe you would really dose a school that is providing such an outstanding education 
for our children. Yes, we need our gutters repaired, but that is a small price to pay to keep alive 
one of the (few) great success stories in the DC school system.” Judith Bauer and Richard Koretz 

“I wish to express not only my deep disappointment that such a move may even be considered, 
but also my outrage at what I perceive to be a total lack of understanding of what this school has 
meant and contributed to many Washington families. To force parents back to their community 
schools is to negate the joy of learning and to push parents away, out of Washington, where they 
can seek more integrated classrooms and a better learning environment elsewhere. All have 
worked hard to create the cohesive learning atmosphere that exists today. Please don’t take that 
away from them” Stephanie Maze 

“We are new to Washington and chose our house based on the fact that our son would be 
attending Hearst.” Deborah Mackie 

“If Hearst closes, we will leave the public school system." Ben Hecht and Lynn Leibovitz 

“I think you might find that this out-of-boundary program, in addition to providing an excellent 
educational opportunity, is one of the few places in tUs city where people from all walks of life — 
adults and chU^en — actually wind up working together and becoming friends regardless of the 
typical divisions of race and socioeconomic status. It works, in other words, and on a number of 
levels critical to the health of this town, it is precisely the kind of thing that the rest of this country 
does not think of when they think of DC. The threats of closing Hearst and discarding out-of- 
boundary generally simply force us all to begin to retreat to what we each know best and fear 
least — which in our case would lead to thoughts of moving and/or private school. We know 
others do not have such options. It would be inexpressibly harmful to all of us to shut down 
Hearst, and simply send everybody back to what amounts to the old way of doing things. We ail 
know what that is and what it means.” Mary Grigonis and Tun Ludwig 

“The environment at Hearst is a FAMILY one. It would be a tragedy to break up this fiunily.” 
Amber Green 

“I urge you to consider carefiilly the great disservice you would be doing to the children of DC — 
both those who attend Hearst and those whose teachers benefit from studying with the master 
demonstration teachers at Hearst — if Hearst were to be closed. Closing such a school would 
only encourage young &milies not to stay or move into a city that has such disregard for its 
children.” Nancy Arbuthnot 
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“First of all, we decided to look at schools other than our neighborhood school because we found 
the environment there to be unsatis&ctory. There is no diversity in the student population, the 
school has open classrooms, and there is a drug dealer on one side of the school and a liquor store 
on the other. The atmosphere at Hearst is optimistic and idealistic; families who come fom all 
over the city have a strong commitment to making the school succeed. The outcome for us 
would be, ultimately, to leave the District. We do not intend to send out son to the neighborhood 
school.” Paula Strange and Mamadou Traore 

“Those of us who are out-of-boundary DC public school parents form a city wide community of 
families that is deeply concerned about the closing of schools... Hearst is arguably the most 
racially, culturally, and socio-economically diverse elementary school within the DC public school 
system. Similarly, it is one of the most educationally and sot^y successful. And importantly, 
very importantly for those of us who are out of boundary parents, Hearst is one of the few such 
schools [at which we had some chance of getting our children accepted]. As citizens of DC, we 
must deihcate ourselves to nourishing healthy microcosms of balance arid equality. If a frontline, 
working modd like Hearst is eliminated, the city will lose more than a model school. It will 
probably lose dozens of middle and moderate income families who finally have no real choice but 
to flee to the surrounding suburbs.” Elizabeth Bruce 

“If Hearst is closed we will be heartbroken. We are out-of-boundary but our children will not 
attend our ndghborhood school and we will likely move out of DC” Laurie, Michad, Sam, and 
Christian Mehalic . ' 

“Our ndghborhood school fell frr short of meeting [our sdection criteria]. You surety want to 
see schools such as uieone in our ndghborhood regain their attractiveness to nearby residents, 
and we support you in that god. It will not be achieved, however, by dosing or disnantling and 
scattering a school which has been successfully educating our childr^ rebuilding a sense of 
community in Washington, and restoring some of the confidence which residents have lost in the 
school system. Hearst dementary works; it is a modd which should be preserved and then 
emulated and replicated elsewhere in the dty.” W. Shaun Pharr and Mette Horiyck Pharr 

“Our &miiy does not live in the Hearst district, and we can guanmtee you that if the school were 
closed, we would scrqie together our meager funds and leave the scIimI system entirely. This is 
not rneam to sound as a threat; it's just where we settled many months ago after tedious research 
trying to find the school setting that best suits our child. Hearst has been the perfea school, 
blending together all the attributes we think are importam — foremost its richly diverse studem 
body and its sterling comnutment to student learning and achievement.” Joseph Windham and 
Marilyn Milloy 

“Both our children have flourished at Hearst and the city would suffer a tremendous loss if an 
educational institution that is working and converting a lot of people to the city’s public schools 
was lost.” Jacqueline Trescott Darden and Edward M. Darden 
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“I have spent most of this day in a fog of depression, the most conscious thought: What am I 
going to do about school for Justin and Alexis. The decisions that most the District residems 
make when we choose to live in this city often leaves us with the question: Am I sacrificing my 
child in order to support my desire to remain commined to the District of Columbia? At present I 
feel that I have done exactly that. With the closing of Hearst and no hope of out-of-boundary 
placement for this September (the waiting lists are extremely long), I have no choice but to 
move.” Clyneice Chaney 

“We are not one of the families who would consider leaving either the District of Columbia or its 
school system if Hearst is closed. But as we try to persuade our fiiends and neighbors to stay, 
our excellem neighborhood elementary school is one of the District's few selling points. Closing 
Hearst would represent a triumph of politics and cynicism over common sense. Don’t do it.” 

Alan M. Cohen and Andrea C. Ferster 

“You talk about our children needing a good education. I’m here to tell you that Hearst gives the 
best there is. The Bible says to train a child that he or she may grow up with wisdom, knowledge, 
and understanding. That is what I love about Hearst. I am addng the Board to reconsider [its 
decision].” Mrs. Karen Long 

“[Hearst] is a microcosm of Dr. Martin Luther King’s dream of black children and white children 
playing together peacefully in America. There are no other District public schools, to my 
knowledge, which better exemplify the beauty of diversity in early childhood education.” Erie F. 
Sampson 

“The Hearst parents really care. Please don’t let this wonderful institution M apart.” Monique 
E. Beaudry. 

“Don’t make another ftunily move out of D.C.! You’re killing the Districtl” Janet Zalman 

“At a time when the Board is trying to make schools better, it seems to us to be unwise to destroy 
an institution about which the s^ool system should be proud.” Mark and Deborah Hankin 

“Please keep our hope in the District alive. Don’t close Hearst.” Jolene and James Buchanan 

“At the top of the criteria, the quality of the education and smdem performance should be 
paramount Panots lidi, poor. Blade, White, Jewish, Hispanic, work their butts oft for 
International Night, the grocery coupon program, the annual auctiofL..Why? Because of the 
quality of educatioa at Hearst and the mix of students firom all types of backgrounds is so unique. 
Clearfy, a place the District should be proud of. I know the Control Board is fodtig and making 
some tou^ decisions but Hearst is not the school to be closed. It is the model for all schools in 
the District to measure up to.” Jennifer D. and Gary L. Harris 
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“Logic and common sense dictate that Hearst stay open for the good of the District’s school 
children as well as the District as a whole. Because Hearst is a school that works it is a de &cto 
magnet school that attracts &nilies from all over the District of Columbia. The fimt that Hearst 
has a high out-of43oundaiy population should be seen as a positive, not a negative, attribute. 

There are rumors that Hearst is slated to be closed because it is just across the street from Sidwell 
Friends School and Sidwell would be interested in leasing or buying the property. We object to 
the District favoring the needs of an elite school like Sidwell over the needs of a successful public 
school like Hearst. We wonder if Hiilaiy Rodham Clinton would approve of a District school 
being closed for the benefit of Sidwell.” Mary L. Wilson and Jonathan M. Dana 

“We have already determined that the school in our immediate neighborhood is not the best 
option for our daughter due to the crime rate in and around our own neighborhood. If Hearst 
school is closed and no comparable alternative is found, we and many frunilles will be literally 
forced out of the District to seek acceptable public schools in Virginia or Maryland.” Brian and 
Kristin Robinson 

“One reason for remaining in the District was the &ct that my daughter was able to attend a 
school like Hearst. With all the problems the District is having, why [fix something that is not 
broken]. Don’t we as a city need to keep model schools open?” Candace A. Chester 

“Let’s face the truth: Hearst exemplifies everything you want a school to be. Hearst is an 
example ofwhata school can and should be. Hearst is a success. Hearst is the school of choice ’ 
for many DC residents.” Dd)raA.Laird 

“When the decision was made to eflfectively do away with our local school board, we accepted 
our lost vote in the hopes that in the end everyone would benefit from better schools across the 
city. Had we known that closing one of the few high achieving schools in the system was part of 
the plan, I would not so easily have accepted disenfianchisernem. I am also surprised, given the 
emphasis both political parties on Capital Hill are placing on school choice, that you would 
consider closing a school that represents choice for parents all over the dty. I would think that an 
integrand school with test scores in the high 80’s and 90's would be rewarded with a plaque or 
maybe a parade. I can’t imagine that closing is a reasonable alternative.” Bruce A. Alpert 
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ADVISORY NEIGHBORHOOD COMMISSION 3-C 

GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

CATHEDRAL HEIGHTS * CLEVELAND PARK • MASSACHUSETTS AVE. HEIGHTS • MCLEAN GARDENS • WOODLEY PARK 


2737 DEVONSHIRE PLACE. N.W. 

WASHINGTON. O.C. 20008 
(202) 232-2232 FAX: 232-0667 

Sin(^ Mtnibw Oiatnet CemniwierMra: March 28, 1997 

01- Ch*ry<A. OpacincA 

02- Alan Bl*v«n* 

03 M« uf— f i Btum 

04- jMnn* Ingram 

05- <3iorn 0. Rtdman 

06- Phil MtmMson 
07*G«I Daubtrt 

08- RoMlyn P. Ooggttt 

09- Jtramy6atM 


Mr. Bruce MacLaury 

Emergency Transitional Education Board of Tru^ees 
415 12th Street, N.W, Suite 

Washington, D C. 20004 RE; Proposed School Closings — 

Hearst Elementary School 


Dear Mr. MacLaury: 

Advisory Neighborhood Commission 3-C, which is the ANC within which the Phoebe Hearst 
Elementary School Is located, is unanimously opposed to the proposal to close that school. We 
adopted our position at a public meeting held March 24, 1997. We che numerous reasons, which 
can be summarized as follows; 


• The school is not underpopulated and has been operating at capacity for many yean. 

• Closing Hearst mil eliminate the only eaily childhood demonstration program/schoot in 
Ward 3. 

• Closing Hearst reverses educational policy which has developed specialized, quality 
schools that enable parental choice in school selection. 

• Closing Hearst reverses educational policy which has promoted specialized schools as a 
means to achieve voluntary desegregation of D.C. PubUc Schools. Cloung Hearst would 
be a substantial step toward resegregating Ward 3's and the District’s schools. 

• Closit^ Hearst would affect adversely the capacity of elementary schools throughout Ward 
3, which already have the smallest number of square feet of school space per child enrolled. 

• Since Ward 3 elementary s^mmLs are already operating at or above c^adty, closing Hearst 
would leave no room for growth should the Em^ency Transitional Education Board of 
Trustees be successful in its stated goal of improving the public schods and making them 
more attractive. 
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• The pul^c school system is not improved by closing schools on the basis of “sharing the 
pain.” 


• It is not right to destroy successful ptd>iic schools. School officials should be seeking to 
create and maintain good schools, not to close them. 

• The site will not be easily redeveloped should the school be closed. 

The full text of our resolution which elaborates the above points follows. It was adopted 
unanimously by the Commission. 

BE IT RESOLVED BY ADVISORY NEIGHBORHOOD COMMISSION 3-C; That it 
opposes the proposal of D C. Public School System officials to close the Phoebe 
Hearst Elementary School at 37th and Tilden Streets, N.W. for the following reasons. 

1 . The student population at Hearst is at or has exceeded capacity for many years; it 
is not underpopul^ed. This year it is operating at 101% capacity with 165 students. 

2. Hearst is an early childhood demonstration program, it exclusively serves pre- 
kinderganen through 3rd grade children. As such, it has a large number' of out>of- 
boundary students. This is by programmatic design. Indeed, the presence of a large 
out'of'boundary student population indicates that the school is attracting students 
and that the program is successful. Closing Hearst would; 

a) Elim^'iate the premier early childhood demonstration program in Ward 3; 

b) Dismantle a successful program and redistribute the students to other 
school’s with “traditional” programming; 

c) Reverse educational policy which has developed specialized, quality schools 
that enable parental choice in school selection; and 

d) Penalize parental choice by using a high out^of^boundary student population 
as a “decisive criterion" for the closing. 

3. An important priority for many parents — both in Ward 3 and throughout the city 
•> is to be to send their children to a racially and culturally diverse school, which 
their net^d)orhood school does not offer. In recent years Hearst and Eaton 
elementary schools have been two of the most racially and culturally diverse 
elementary schools in the District. Due to the District’s residential racial 
demographics, closing Hearst (which includes transferring its in<bound students to 
Eaton) will be a substantial step toward resegregating Ward 3's and the District’s 
schools. This contravenes established school policy to enccHirage voluntary 
desegregation 

4. The closing of Hearst would affect adversely the capacity of elementary schools 
throughout Ward 3, because all are currratly operating at or above capacity. The 
Ward has fewer school buildings than any other ward. Althou^ in relativdy good 
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repair, these schools average among the oldest in the District and in many instances, 
th^fijre, lack resource rooms. .\s a result, the Ward has by far the least amount of 
square footage, the smallest number of square feet of school space per child enrolled, 
and, therefore, the smallest capacity. It is the only ward where the student 
enrollment exceeds capacity Yet it is also the only ward where both schooUage 
population and number of housing units have been increasing. 

A substantial number of out-of-boundary students at Hearst are Ward 3 overflow. 

Eaton would be impacted the most since it would have to absorb an estimated 44 
students at this time But other Ward 3 schools would also have to absorb students 
“returning” from Hearst Closing Hears! would have a ripple effect throughout the 
ward. Moreover, if it is the goal of school officials to improve the Public Schools 
and make them more attractive, then Ward 3 will not have the elementary school 
capacity for success, because it does not now. Closing Hearst would be 
counterproductive. 

5. Sdecting Phoebe Hearst for inclusion on a list of possible closings, given that this 
matter was thoroughly debated and the same proposition rejected only a few years 
ago, is dd)ilitating to parents and children, and appears to be political. It is not right 
to destroy successful public schools •• the result of years of effon by a diverse and 
integrated school commuiuty. School closings must be guided by the standard that 
the closing “will result in improvements in the educational opportunities of the 
students affected." That will not be die case if a full-capacity, highly-regarded, 
school-choice program such as Hearst can be closed and the Ward’s other schools 
made more crowded. 

6. The notion that “proposals will be issued for sale. lease or joint venture for the 
Hearst ES property” should be qualified. This ANC and community groups will 
insist that all existing land use controls (e g., large tract review and matter-of-right 
zoning) be strictly adhered to 

FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED: That Phil Mendelson is authorized to testify and 
otherwise represent ANC 3-C in opposition to the proposed cloang of Phoebe Hearst 
Elementary School. 

I reiterate: you should be seeking to create and maintain good schools, not to close them. 
Closing Phoebe Hearst Elementary School — a highly-regarded, fully-occupied school — will aoi 
result in impravemertts in f/ie educatiotxtl of^xjrtunities of the students ejected Do not close Hearst 
School. 


FOR THE COMMISSION: 


Phil Mendelson 
Chairman 
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date: 

TAX TO; 


prom: anc 
subject: 

by ANC it 


ADVISORY NEIGHBORHOOD COMMISSIOH 3F 
3400 iRterMtioiMl Dciv*, N. W. 
Suita 2J-21 

Washington, D. C. 2000S 


March 26, 1997 

D.c. Board otf Trusteos’ 

bt.Gen. Julius Bacton, Jr. ; 

Ms. Haudlna Coopar; 

Mr. Peter A. Gallagher; 

Mr. Elliott Hall; 

Nr. Nathaniel Howard; 

Ns. M. Charito Kruvant; 

Hr. Bruce MacLaury; 

Mr. Don Reeves; 

Ms. Bally Washington; 

Ms. Paula Pearlaan; 

Ms. Jacqueline P. Brocks; 

Meabers of the Control Board: 
Dr. Andrew Briaaer 
Or. Joyce Ladner 
Nr. Edward Singletary 
Hr. Stephan Harlan 


Hearst Elementary school 


Attached is the Rosolution passed unanimously 
<vote of 6-0-0} at its March 24, 1997 public meeting. 


Tel: (202)362-6120 Fax; ( 202 ) 886-7237 
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ADVISORY NEIGHBORHOOD COMMISSION 3F 

RESOLUTION ON PROPOSED CLOSING OF 
HEARST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


WHEREAS, the Emergency Board of Trustees for the District 
of Columbia public school system has released a list of proposed 
school closings that Includes Hearst Elementary School, an early 
childhood development center; and 

WHEREAS, Hearst is filled to 100 percent of its capacity, 
and more than 60 percent of the Hearst school population consists 
of "out of boundary" students, demonstrating that Hearst 
Elementary School is a resource for the entire City, not just 
the children of Ward 3; and 

WHEREAS, some (if not all) of the students currently 
attending Hearst will need to be transferred to other Ward 3 
schools, at which capacity is limited or non-existent, meaning 
that the proposed closure will disrupt, and perhaps damage the 
quality of the education provided to both the Hearst student 
population and the students attending Ward 3's remaining 
elementary schools; and 

WHEREAS, there' has been no conclusive demonstration that 
closing Hearst Elementary School at the end of this school year 
will improve the quality of the education provided to the 
students of the District of Columbia; and 

WHEREAS, ANC 3F will not consider a change to the zoning 
restrictions currently applicable to the property on which Hearst 
Elementary School is located; and 

WHEREAS, the Emergency Board of Trustees is meeting on 
April 2 and 3, 1997 to consider further the proposed closing 
of Hearst and many other District of Columbia schools; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED BY ADVISORY NEIGHBORHOOD 
COMMISSION 3F: 

That ANC 3F calls upon the Emergency Board of Trustees 
to abandon their proposal to close Hearst Elementary School. 
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HEARSr RECREATION COUNCIL 
FRIENDS OF HEARST PARK 
3043 Tiusbm STREer, N.W. Washinoton, D.C. 20008 
PH: 202 068 4483 <> FX; 202 068 0558 


March 29, 1997 

TO: The Emergency Education Board of Trustees 

We are writing to urge you to reconsider the decision to close The Phoebe Hearst School/ Early 
Childhood Dononstration Center and to sell any part of the land of Hearst Pailc. In addition, we 
would like to express the community’s strong commitment to keeping historic Hearst Park, 
including the playground and recreation center adjoining the school, a public space. 

The Hearst Recreation Council, a non-profit tax exempt community organization, was established 
over IS years ago to provide community support for the Hearst Recreation Center. The strong 
commitment of neighborhood residents to the park was shown last spring when tlw Friends of 
Hearst Park was formed by the HRC Board of Directors. The District vras not sending 
maintenance crews to care for the park or the playground which is used constantly by Hearst 
School and the community. The scope of the organization grew as over a hundred local fiumlies 
and businesses contributed fluids and their volunteer time to the effort. Many of the members Pf 
FOHP are Hearst School alumni. 

During the past year, families fi'om this neighborhood have provided support for numerous 
activities. FOHP has painted playground equipment, planted a garden with the help of Hearst 
school children, donated tons of sand to the st^ box, mowed all summer long af^ grass gyesm 
close to a foot high without D.C. maintenance, rdxiilt the tennis court backboard, planted over 
200 bulbs, and cleaned up huge amounts of debris in the park and in the woods on two sides of 
the park. TUs winttf we have been working with the D.C. Stoddert Soccer League and the 
Department of Parks and Recreation to come up with a plan that will be both acceptable and 
exciting to the community for renovatii^ the lower field as a dedicated youth soccer field. 

Many people who ate members of FOHP live in this neighborhood because of the reputation of 
Hearst School • a jewel in the dty’s school system- and the beauty of the surrounding park land 
with its recreuional pograms. Any plans to sell the school or tMs land to buOd nxsre luHises, or 
for other non-paik/recteadonal center use would be devastating to the community. 

We appreciate the grave financial crisis facing the District of Cdumbia. We also thiidc that, in the 
long run, diminishing the quality of life in one of your finest neighborhoods (with a high tax 

S will not be beneficial to the city. 

I R. Cutler 

President/ Member, Hearst School Restructuring T»m 
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April 2. 1997 


To Whom it May Concern; 


We are writing in strong support of the continued operation of the 
Phoebe Hearst School. For over ten years. The Washington Home 
has enjoyed a unique partnership with the students and staff of Hearst. Ms. 
Sandra Dixon, a guidance counselor at Hearst, accompanies monbem of the 
third grade class to the Home each Tuesday throughout the school year. 

Ms. Dixon and the students assist our certified tber^nsts with 
regularly scheduled, clinically appropriate activities for our residents such as 
Powerhouse Exercise and Shuflleboard. The visits by the Hearst students 
significantly enrich the quality of life for the Home’s mostly elderly resident 
pc^mion. At the same time, the students are learning ab^ elders - htm m 
interact with them, bow to leant from them, and bow to honor them. These are 
skills and abilities, learned at an impressionable age. that will continue to have 
a positive impact on the students' own lives and those of &iniiy and community 
members as they grow into adulthood. In addition, the joy on our reudents’ as 
well as the studrats' faces when they are exercising is a marvelous examiirfe of 
what can happen when the young and the elderly work toother. 

For serveral years. The Washington Home has been {leased to offer the 
Hearst students our C^den Room for the third'grade promotion ceremony. In 
this event as well, it is an absolute joy to sec the young pet^e's proud &ces as 
they receive their certificates. 

We would be very sad to see such a extraordinary school close. 
Thmughnut the years of our partnership with the Hearaa Sdiot^ liiindm<& dT 
students and eldm have enjoyed this priceless, life-aiterii^ and enriching 
experience. Please feel free to call us at (202) 895-0174 if you have any 
questions. 


3720 UrrON STREET NW 
'VASHINCTON DC 20014-22?» 
202 966-3720 
966-5679 


Sincerely. 



Genevierve Davison. RN 
Director, Volunteer Services 


Stephanie Bailqr 
Coontiiiator, Volanieer Services 
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McLean Gardens 
Condominium 


March 27, 1997 


Lt. Oen. Julius Beoion, Ji Superintendent 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
415 12th Street. N.W. Suite 1209 

Washington, D C. 20004 R£: Proposed closing of Hearst School 

Dear General Becton: 

1 am writing on behalf of the McLean Gardens Condominium Association, representing 720 
units, to express our opposition to the proposal to close the Phoebe Hearst Elementary School. 
Meeting last night, our Board of Directors voted unanimously to adopt the following resolution: 

BE IT RESOLVED BY THE MCLEAN GARDENS CONDOMINIUM ASSOCIATION: That 
it state its opposition to the proposed closing of an elementary school serving McLean 
■ Gardens: Phoebe Hears!. This is an excellent school and to close it will disadvantage 
McLean Gardens parents as well as a diverse group of parents and children from through- 
out the city. The apparently-designated recipient of Hearst students - John Eaton School 
~ is farther away, and would require the crossing of a secondary-arterial street: 34th Street. 

The closing of Hearst would also disadvantage McLean Gardens (and all Ward 3) residents 
by depriving them of the only early childhood demonstration program in Ward 3. The 
public school system is not “improved" by this closing. 

FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED: That the closing of Hearst School would: reverse 
educational policy which has developed specialized, quality schools that enable parental 
choice in school selection; penalize parental choice by using a high out-of-boundary 
student population as a decisive criterion for the closing; and would have the undesirable 
effect of re-segregating the racial population of Ward 3 schools vis-a-vis the city. 

If your intention is to make the public school system — and therefore the District — more 
attractive to Emilies considering whether to stay in or relocate to the District, this proposal will have 
the oppoate effect. School officials should be seeking to create and mainlain good schools, not to 
close them. 



Sincerely, 

Dave Sherman, President ^ 


3811 PORTER STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20016 (202) 966-9780 




March 19. 1997 


Julius W. RcUfin, Jr. ^ 

Chief Executive Officer 

District of Columbia Public Schools 

415 12th Street, N.W . 

Washington DC 20004-1994 

Dear General Becton, 

I recognize how difllcuk it must have been to propose the closing of schools last night and 1 
respect your courage to do so. On Irehalf of Tech Corps-DC, there’s something 1 must .say, though. 

As you saw first-hand this past Saturday at janney ES, projecu like NctOay have a way of 
revitalizing a school and ia eoniinunity. What matters most is not the final product, but the process 
students, teachers, parents, and other volunteers go through in achieving it. Six of the 18 schools 
that have been targeted for closure have experienced this phenomenon and 2 more were about to do 
die same this spring. 

What's important to understand, though, it that taking on a projea like NetOay demonstrates 
a huge degree of leadership and courage. These are innovative schools that will do whatever it takes 
to ensure the best possible future for their kids, tn a city that desperately needs this sort of initiat ive, 
arc these the kinds of places chat tliould be shut down? 

Of the 157 schools in the District there arc 4 in particular chat have demonstrated diis 
leadership and courage die most (Stevens, Keene, Hearst, and Pattetson). Since our organization fist 
began over a year and a half ago, we've accomplished many things together and their ongoing 
pursuit of resources like this it truly above and beyond the norm. These schools arc exemplary and 
what they embody should be replicated and not eradicated. 

I empathize with the difficult position you were put in and with you the best in the final 
outcome. It Is our hope, however, that at the next phase of ihe jirocess begins, the qualities these 
schools have demonstrated will be lifted up and not overlooked. 

Sincerely, 

A - 

Mark A. Root 
Director 


1301 Pcnoiyhnuiit Avenue ♦ Suite 702 ♦ Vuhingson, D.C 20004 ♦ (202) 628-TECH 
hnpt//www.icdc.ni^ 
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Pnipewd School Qocinp 


WARDl 

Harriion Elementary* 
Lewis Elementary 

WARD 2 

Stevens FJemematy*' 
WARD 3 

Meant Elementary** 
WARD 4 

Keene Ekmcnary" 
Petworth Elementary 

WARDS 
McKinley High** 
Taft Junior High 

Woo^rige Elementary 

WARDS 
Blow Elementary 
Peabody Elementary 

WARD? 

Kelly Miller Middle 
Evaiu Middk* 

Nalle Elementary 
Richardaon Elementary 

WARDS 

Douglan Junior High 
McCiogney Elementary** 
Pattetann Elementary** 


*Sdteduied to pactici{>ate in NetD^r this aprii^ 
**Paitieipated in NctDay last &li 
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M»rch 27. 1997 


Lieutenant General Juliua Becton It. 
41S 12th Street, N.W. 

Suite 1209 

Waihingtan, D.C. 20004 
Re; Heartt Elementary School 


Dear Lieutenant General Becton: 

As chaicroan of D.C. Stodden Soccer League (DCSSL) I am writing to you to help ensure that Heartt 
Lower Field (adjacent to the Phoebe Heartt Elementary School) will NOT be a casualty of any decisions 
you make regaling the closing of Heartt School. For many yean this public field hu provided 
thouaanda of children in our League an oppottunity to play organized soccer and Is a key factor in the 
succeat of our program. 

D.C. Stoddert Soccer League is celebrating Its 20th anniversary u Washington's largest nonprofit co-ed 
youth soccer organization. The League wu founded by a group of patents in 1977 with a handftil of 
playen. It haa grown Imo an endiusiastic mass engaging more than 4,000 girls and boys aged 4-16 
throughout the Washington area. 

The purpose of the League Is to encourage children to play soccer, to learn and practice good 
sportsmanship and to build strong bodies through physical fitness In a friendly environmeM. DCSSL is 
run by a 40 member volunteer board and approximately 400 volunteer coaches and team managers • 
oftoittg a full soccer schedule In bodi spring and fUl to the 4,000 playen and their families. 

As you know, usen of the Hearst Field are granted permhs through the D.C. Department of Recreation 
and Parks. DCSSL haa worked closely with D.C. Ree. over the years and has received yearly permits 
to use tbs fleld for a variety of soccer related purposes including soccer games, practices and 
tournaments. 

All who use Hears! Field have enjoyed playing in the natural amphitheater setting, surrounded by tall 
trees and a countrified atmosphere. Over the years the condition of the field has deteriorated somewhat, 
and recently many in the community realized that it was time for some action to help preserve this 
beautiftil piece of land. A coalition of groups has risen to meet the challenge. DCSSL in conjunction 
with the D.C. Department of Recreation has developed a plan to rdiabilitate the fleld which will include 
regrading the land, resurfacing with new turf. Installing a drainage system, providing appropriate 
landsc^ring, as wdl as other improvemenu. 


DC Stoddert Soccer League • PO Box 39203 • Washington. DC 20016 
Hot Une (202) 96S-GOAL 
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Hetnt Elmwnury School 
Mirch 27, l»7 
P*|e2 


DC Stoddert Socesr Lcagua 




In order to ensure ftiU t|reemem tod support from the neltfabort In the tret, i tertei of meetings hive 
been held with the friends of Heiitt Ptrk, t neighborhood group committed to the preservttion tnd 
improvement of the entire ptrk, including the field. Mtny suggestion! were nude tt thete meetings thtt 
were incoiportted into the finil plin for the Hetrst Field renovttlon. In addition, the Advisory 
Neighborhood Commission hts ptrticiptted in the negotittions thtt have ttken place to help ensure full 
community input. 

If all goes as planned, In a few months there will be an improved park and a beautiful new field that all 
of us (especially out children) will be proud tnd fortunate to use. 

S pin U the chair of OCSSL, I strongly urge you to KEEP HEAKST FIELD OPEN FOR PUBLIC USE. 
1 know thtt the familiee, coaches, managers, tnd moat importantly the 4,000 youth soccer players, many 
of which are Hearst neighborhood residents, wUi appreciate the continued use of this field. 

Thank you dor your consideration in this matter. 


Very truly youn, 



waiitmB. WUlU 
Qtairman 


cc: 


Emergency Transition Education Board of Trustees 
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gmiMifr or toe hmo) 3 ra msxPBsrrs cgposmt; the closiws op hemist 

We strongly oppose the proposed closing of Hearst Elementary School. This 
proposal is educationally indefensible and economically unsound; it also threatens 
the state of public education in Ward 3. Furthemore, we believe that the closure 
of Hearst is against the ptjblic interest because it would undermine the public 
infrastructure of Ward 3 and lower the ward's property values and property taxes, 
which contribute significantly to the ecmcmic health of the city. We urge the 
Board of Trustees to remove Hearst from the list of schools slated for closure. 

First, closing Hearst makes no sense in educational terms. Hearst is a 
successful school acadardcally; this success is the product of years of dedicated 
and collaborative work on the part of the principal, teachers, parents, and the 
cciTiTunity. To destroy this siiccess for a few extra dollars is not right. 

Althoxigh the proposal calls for sending the in'-boundary students to Eaten and 
"moving the program to Whittier," there are no details cn how this will preserve 
the collaboration that has made Hearst the success that it is today. 

Second, the coistellation of "objective criteria" used to put Hearst on the 
list — age of school, condition of the physical plant, and out-of-boundary 
enrollment — was \ised sirrply to aisure that a Ward 3 school was included. Many 
schools of similar age and with far greater facility needs were not selected. 
However, the use of high out-of-boundary enrol Inent as a selection criterion when 
a school is fully enrolled and academically sound is ccnpletely unjustifiable. In 
the case of Hearst, the low in-boundary population is the direct result of past 
DCPS policies that have left the school with small boundary area (so Hearst would 
serve as a rragnet school) when neighboring schools are over capacity. In 
addition, expelling grades 4-6 and the repeated attempts by DCPS to close Hearst 
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hav« imde the sdMMl less attractive to parents cra^m staMlity. In-boundary 
enrollment has decreased since X993, «^i«n DCPS proposed ccnsoiidating Hearst, 
Eaten, md Oyster. 

He believe that the use of out-o£-boundary enrollment as a criterion is 
inappci^riate. If ^tablished as a precedent, this criterion could be used again 
to close otl^r Haurd 3 schools — particularly Oyster, Eaton, Deal, and Hilson. 

IhcHigh many pec^le believe that a large share of DCPS resources have been diverted 
to Hard 3 to the sole benefit of Hard 3, the reality is that since 1967 — the date 
of the lancterk Hobson vs. Hansen case— schools in our ward have been servii^ the 
childr«i of other wards. Ihis service to students across the city is now 
established as a Hard 3 tradition, of whicdi we are proud. 

In fact, the notion that Hard 3 is absorbing resources that could be better 
spent elsetdiere has no factual basis. Hard 3 has only 11 schools in the 157- 
school DCPS inventory. All other wards have about twice ea nsny, despite the fact 
that the populations of all wards are equal and the school age population of Ward 
3 has increased. Furthermore, no new school has been built in the ward since 
1936; the last two najor renovations toefc place in 1977 and 1980. In short, the 
facilities needs of Hard 3 schools have been neglected for decades. 

He reject the notion that a Hard 3 school must be closed as a natter of 
equity because the real inequity is that our ward's public sdiool infrastructure 
is woefully inadequate. If Hearst is closed we will be even more underserved. 

Hard 3 residents pay a large pr^>ortianaI share of DC taxes in return for few 
services. We believe Uiat we have a ri^t to see our tax dollars return to our 
ward for the most basic of public services — public education. lAiiversal pid3lic 
education is an l^merican tradition and the basis for the strength of civil society 
in our country. To sugg^nst that Hard 3 can do with acne less pvblic sdbool beotuse 
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many children attend private schools not caily undenriines stqpport for public 
education, but also contributes to the class and ethnic divisiveness that rends 
our city. 

Furthermore, closing Hearst makes little eccncmic sense and would have a 
detrimental effect cn the ward in general. In specific terms, the Hearst property 
has a low value apart from the land on the same parcel currently owned by the DC 
Recreation Departm«it and the National Park Service. The figure of $1.89 rrdlliai 
cited by DCFS is unrealistically high if the adjacent properties were donated 
gratis by the other owners. Even if this donation scenario had a shred of 
probability, it would encounter fierce opposition from the neighborhood and 
Advisory Neighborhood Conmisslcn 3*C; both groups have considerable ei^erieroe in 
opposing inappropriate devel^ment. 'Aie ensuing fight would be so protracted that 
t!^ financial gain to DCPS would be negligible. Sale of the Hearst property alone 
would bring far fewer dollars to DCPS coffers, and if a zoning variance were 
required, would have to meet the approval of ANC S'C. Thus the sale of Hearst, an 
academically successfxil, fully enrolled school for a few hundred thousand dollars 
nakes little eccsiondc sense. 

Another reasoi to keep Hearst open is that in the long-term, with Ward 3*s 
pc^laticai increase, another s^iool will have to be built. There are few parcels 
of land in the ward suitable for a new school and land is expensive. 

Finally, the sale of Hearst is inconsistent with the 3 Ccnprehensive 
Plan, vduch emphasize the inportance of protecting the ward's residential 
character. That Iw provides, inter alia; 

Ward 3 is primarily a residential sector of the ^.strict, rather than a 

center for cotiroercial or industrial activity The primary economic 

development issue for Ward 3 is. ..how to control the strong econonic 
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devftlopnent pressures ... that exist....*' (Section 1200.302 (a). 

The CoRpcehcnsive Plan also provides that: 

Ward 3 can contribute to the ecwcndc viability of the District through the 
protection and promotion of its residential character.... (Section 1300.302 

Cc) (1). 

We believe that the strength of the residential character and property values in 
Ward 3 are directly linked to the strength of the ward's public scdxools. 
Neighborhoods with strong public schools attract residents regardless of whet^r 
those residwits have school-age children or not. closing Hearst— further 
shrinking the inadequate public school infrastructure in Ward 3--would send a 
powerful message to our residents that the cornerstones of our ccmunity are 
disposable and that the residential character of our conmjnity can be degraded. 

An atteRpt to sell both the school and the playgroisid would do even greater dartage 
to property values, drastically reducing property taxes and weake^ng oux ward’s 
ecaicmic contribution to the city. 
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Appendix D: 

Letters Supporting the Hearst PTA Recommendation 
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1 1 The Enterprise Foundation 


) VMES W BOUSE 


April 3, 1997 


F SARTOS HARVEY III 


REYNARD RAMSEY 
IDVVAROL QUINN 
PATRICI A T ROUSE 


WILLIAM R.FREY 

UCEMtMDAMr 

RICHARD M HESSE 
KRISTINE SICLIN 


TRUSTEES 

HARRYWALBRICHT.lt 
SUSANC tAKEt 
CATHERINE PBESSANT 
JOHNP.BOORN 
PAUlCBIOtHr 
RAOUL kCARROU 
tATMONDCCHAMIEtS 
JIILK.CONWAV 
' CORDON COmV 
OROTKVCULLMAN 
CUSHING N DOLlEAtC 
AIaRTINFINE 
SAML’ELCAtY 
W H KROME GEORGE 
RONAIDORZYWINSKI 
F BARTON H ARVEY Ilf 
ANDREW HElSKELL 
ROBERT A ICER 
JAMES A JOHNSON 
JLDITH E IONES 
JING LYMAN 
CH ARLES MkCM ATHI AS 
DAVIDO MAXWELL 
RAYMOND) MiC.lIRE 
RtlBERfS MiWMSRA 
rnwARDi Qi INN 
VLBLRrS RaFNCR 
HENRY S RELSS 

michaeli Roni 

PATRICIA TROLSC 
WtLL ARDC ROUSE Ml 
WILLIAM A SCHREYER 
jOHNC SITES |R 
j MlDONALOWIILUMS 
KAREN IIASTIEWILLIAMS 

rallvzaglirre 

BARRY ZIGAS 


Ms. Susan Wedlan, PTA President 
Hearst Early Childhood Demonstration Center 
37* and Tilden Street. NW 
Washington, DC 20008 

Dear Ms. Wedlan: 


The Enterprise Foundation would be happy to entertain a proposal for 
financing the rehabilitation of the Hearst Early Childhood Demonstration 
Center, should it decide to do so as a charter school or otherwise. 

The Enterprise Foundation has been actively lending to non-profit, 
community-based organizations for nearly fifteen years, and has recently 
become involved in several charter type schools in Baltimore. Our loans 
have been as small as $5,000 for pre-development expenses, to as large as $1 
million for new facility construction. 


Should you have questions, please feel hte to call me at 
410/772-2422. I look forward to hearing from you as the project develops. 


Sincerely, 


Reynard Ramsey 

President and Chief Operating Officer 


/arl 


AMERICAN CITY BUILDING. 10227 WINCOPINCIRCLE. SUITE 300. COLUMBIA. MARYL.AND 21044 
4IO/964'I2)0 • 410/964*1918 FA.X • http: .'www.cntcrpriMfounddiion.orx 
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Ar« 

NCB Developmoii Corporation 

March 31, 1997 \ 

Ms. Susan Wedlan, PTA President 
Hearst Early Childhood Demonstration Center 
37th and Tilden St. NW 
Washington, DC 20008 

Dear Ms. Wedlan; 

National Coopetative Bank and NCB Development Coiporation would be happy to entertain a 
proposal for financing for the Hearst Early Childhood Demonstration Center, should it decide to 
pursue charter school status in the District of Columbia. 

NCB has been actively lending to non-profit, community-based schools for nearly ten years, and 
has recently become involved in financing several charter schools across the country. Our loans 
for charter schools have been as small as SS,000 for pre-development expenses, to as large as $2 
million for new facility constructioa 

Enclosed is a package of information on NCB and NCB Development Corp. Should you have 
questions, please feel fioe to call me at 202,336.7677. 1 look forward to hearing from you as the 
project develops. 


Sincerely, 



Vice President 


1401 Eye Street. N.W.. Suite 700 
Washington. D.C. 20005 
(202) 336-7680 
Fax (202) 336-7804 
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The Mid-Atlantic Center 

April 1, 1997 


Dear Members of the Emergency Transitiotial Educatbn Board of Trustees: 

I am writir^ to urge you to keep Hearst Etementary School open. The !^-AtIanric Center, which 
I direct, is an organizatbn funded by the De{Mttinent of Education to provide as^tance to piblk 
schook on issues related to equity and school inq^rovement. As an expert on school leform and as 
a parent whose son attended Hearst, I want to assure you that Hearst Is, unfortunate^, a rare 
institutioii, a successful urban school. 

While there are some pockets of excellence in schook throughout the cotmtiy there are few schools 
and even fewer stfoool districts which are successfully educating cfaiklfen from a wide variety of 
cultures, socio-economic groups and feizuly situations. Researchers have been trying to identify the 
ch arac ter is tics of effective schook for maiy decades. While there have been identified characteristics 
and identified "model programs" they have proven exceedingly difficult to replicate, or in the rhetoric 
of school refonn to '"scale up". 

Research teOs us that it is not effective to purchase **a model fwo^am” and/or bring in e;q)ensive 
coQstdtants to "tram" staff on effective practices. Frustraffogly, experience has shown timt a model 
that works in one setting doesn’t necessarily work in another. Unfortunatefy, the expert consuttam 
goes home and change rarefy gets hnpienieitted in the classroom. What is more efi^tive k for one 
successfol school and school communhy to adopt another school that k less succesduL 

I suggest that the Ifoarst Ekmenucy School k one of the District of Cohjnfeia's great success stories. 
It k onfy desegre^sed [38% l^Kk, 39% Wlate 1 7% Tariim, 6% Askn] physicaify, but integrated 
socklfy, where the children actually worit and pky together. The tests scores - in the 91 percentile 
nationally for the second and thod grade- mriicate significant academic success. 

As a parent, I was oonstantfy at^ressed wiffi ti» fuirturing and academicafly stomdating enviroiBneiit 
of the Hearst educatmnalconinmity. The principal, Diane Worthy, took a personal interest in the 
studente. hfy son peouiflypoiBlied her out to me wtal would vkktte school When our fimify was 
ti^ng to make educarional decisions for my son her door was ahw^ open, her advice was alw^ 
sound and her support ahv^ visible. I have vkited schook throughout the country and the two 
teacbKS that tau^ son at Hearst wen among the best 1 have ever observed. Hk first grade 
teacher bfo^ht parents in to teach them to support the schook mmh and reaffingpfOgTKii. iwite 
conskientfy i m pres a e d with how weflthe teachers at Hearst knew ny son, bodihk strengths and hk 
weaknesses. 


S454 Wisconsin Avenue. Suite 655 • Chevy Chase. Maryland 20815 • 30I’657-774t Fax 301-657-8782 
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The district should attempt to replicate Hearst's success through a structured adopt a school program. 
The Mid-Atlantic Center can provide free assistance to the District of Columbia to establish such a 
program. Our Center has an abundance of resources on issues of school improvement and is funded 
to serve the District. It is the mission of the Mid-Atlantic Center to utilize the best of research, 
pedagogy, technology and practice to assist the school systems in the mid-Atlantic states and the 
District of Columbia to provided equity and excellence for all students. The Center builds upon its 
experienre and establish^ capacity for program and staff development to transform schools into sites 
where all students can learn. 

There are simply too few schools any where in the country successfiilly serving a diverse student 
body. To close one should be unthinkable. Research tells us that it is important to keep the 
ingredients of success in tact to assure continued success. The principal, teacheis or even location 
should not be changed . However they can be used as parent, teacher and administrator support 
systems for another school whose achievement can be improved. 

Let the success of Hearst be replicated rather than destroyed. 

Sincerely, 

Sheryl Denbo' 

Executive Director 
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COUNCIL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20004 


April 8, 1997 


Dear Mr. Utt: 

Enclosed please find a copy of my analysis of the SY 1996-7 school closing recommendations, 
which concludes that eight elementary schools recommended for closing should continue their 
operuions because they meet criteria enumerated for successful schools. 

While this paper focuses on the need to build on, rather than undercut successful academic 
programs, the extent of the inconsistencies and inaccuracies in E)CPS facilities data we were able 
to review prompts me to question whether the Trustees have enough solid infonnation at their 
disposal to malre critical facilities decisions at this time. 


Sincerely yours, 



Kathy Patterson 
Councihnember, Ward 3 
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COUNCIL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20004 


OFFICE; (20Z) 724-6062 

KATHY PATTERSON F«i; (202) 724-81 16 

COUNCILMEMBER. WARD 3 HOOBS; (202) 537-5037 


Analysis and Recommendations on 
District of Columbia Public Schools SY 1996-1997 School 
Closing Candidates^ 


Executive Summary 

► Successful schools should not be closed. DCPS should build on success 

» The effects of implementing the current plan include: 

More students housed in overly-large facilities 
More students attending open-space schools 
Fewer early childhood education programs 
Fewer opportunities for school choice 

» We continue to need additional information including an accurate student count 

• The demographic data in the plan are inadequate 

► The proposals are based on inconsistent and faulty data 

► Other options for reducing space should be considered 

>• It is recommended that eight elementary schools meeting criteria for successful 
schools remain open: Harrison, Hearst, Lewis, Nalle, Patterson, Peabody, 

Stevens, Woodridge 

• The Petworth program should be permitted to move to Burdick as proposed by the 
school community 


'Councilmember Patterson's analysis was prepared with information gathered from 
PTA/HSA leaders and other parents, school faculty and staff, and DCPS facilities reports. 
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Overview 

' Decieasing excess space now used by DCPS education programs is a necessary 
step to reduce operating and repair costs and to generate fimds for renovating operating 
schools. The process should not result in closing successful schools, should not rescind 
or restrict the established policy in favor of school choice, and should not result in 
resegregating the few racily diverse schools in the city. In short, the process by which 
excess space is reduced should not undermine public confidence in the quality of public 
education in the District. 

The goal of a strategic facilities plan for DCPS should be to reduce excess space, 
while furthering the educational goals of the school system. The plan should establish a 
course of action for consolidating space, using it more efficiently, and reducing per pupil 
facilities costs. But it should not be primarily a plan for capturing economies of scale or 
for maximizing the real estate value of DCPS-operated facilities. Pdiimtinnal mi.s.sinn 
should drive facilities deci.sion.s. Unfortunately, the current recommendations appear to 
have facilities and real estate decisions driving the education plan. 

A guiding rule for decision-makers in closing and consolidating schools should 
be: “First, do no harm. ” If a school is successful within DCPS — often against 
incredible odds — it should not be a candidate for closing. Extensive research has 
identified the conditions that are necessary to successful schools, and school 
consolidations should not destroy these conditions in a misguided attempt to force 
operating efficiencies on the system. Successful school characteristics include: 

» high academic expectations for students 

> small class sizes and low student-teacher ratio 

> small school size 

•' clear goals and priorities 

> staff empowerment, profession^ism and competence 

> effective instruction 

» parent and coirununity involvement 

> high attendance 

> safe and orderly environments 


There are a number of schools recommended for closing and consolidation that 
are successful schools as evidenced by such measures as students’ high or increasing 
standardized test scores, high promotion and attendance rates, high level of parental and 
community involvement, and popularity as a school of choice. These successful schools 
should not be closed and merged into other school envirorunents, destroying the climate 
which has proven successful. 
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Analysb of Plan's Effects 

An analysis of the impact the closing and consolidation plan produced by DCPS 
would have on elementary school students reveals a number of patterns with disturbing 
implications for the education of the District’s young children: 

> More students would be housed in larger schools 

>- More students would attend open-space design schools 

» Fewer children would attend schools with dedicated early 

childhood education programs 

► Fewer children would attend schools selected for them by their 
parents 

Each of these effects is discussed separately below, followed by an assessment of the 
information not yet gathered that is critical to all of these decisions. 

More students would be housed in larger schools 

Research teaches that school climate is critical to student achievement. A recent 
report issued by Education Week in collaboration with the Pew Charitable Trusts entitled 
“A Report Card on the Condition of Public Education in the 50 States,” (January 22, 
1997) states that schools should be “small enough for teachers to know their students and 
work effectively with their colleagues.” The report cites research from the Consortium 
on Chicago School Research and from the Center on Organization and Restructuring of 
Schools at the University of Wisconsin, showing the ideal school sizes to be: elementary 
schools — 350 or fewer children; middle school/junior high - 400 to 800; high school — 
600 to 900. 

The late Ernest Boyer, in the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching publication. The Basic School, A Community for Learning, points to the 
considerable body of research linking small school size with student success. Dr. Boyer 
quotes educator Winifred Gallagher favorably in saying, “If all the research on the best 
envirorunents in which to.. .educate children could be boiled down to three words, they 
would be Small Is Beautiful.” Research also consistently demonstrates that small school 
size has the most positive results among urban students. (See Mary Anne Raywid, 
Education Research Information Clearinghouse [ERIC] Digest No. 1 12). 

We have analyzed the impact of the current plan on the school size of six of the 
elementary schools that should be considered successful. These schools currently range 
in population from 165 to 364. When consolidated with the receiving schools under the 
plan, the total populations would jump to between 550 and more than 1300 children! It 
takes little imagination to see how they will get swallowed up by their receiving schools 
(see following chart. Impact of Closures on School Size). Each one of these schools 
would well exceed the “s mall school size” criteria cited by the above researchers. In the 
process, they would lose many of the characteristics that have made them effective, 
successful schools. 
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This pattern of closing small- to medium-sized schools and consolidating them 
into large schools holds true for virtually all of the schools on the proposed closing list. 

In light of the research findings on the benefits of small schools to student achievement 
and the goals established by the D.C. Goals 2000 Panel, this is not the direction in which 
the District should be going. 

More students would attend open-space design schook 

School configuration should be a factor in school consolidation decisions. Over 
30 open-space schools and additions were built in the District in the 1960’s and 1970’s. 
Many have excessively large total capacity, including P.R. Harris with a design edacity 
of 2,204, and Fletcher-Johnson with a design capacity of 1,219. Research and experience 
have shown that many children do not function well in large open-space environments. 

Many of the schools recommended for closing are traditionally designed schools 
being consolidated into large open-space designed schools. Children from Nalle and 
Patterson Elementary Schools, for example, are now working successfully in traditionally 
designed school buildings. If Nalle and Patterson are closed and consolidated, the 
children will have to accommodate not only to schools that are much bigger and include 
older students, but also to the open-space design of Fletcher-Johnson and P.R. Harris, the 
receiving schools. Teachers will also have to accommodate their teaching. 

Ironically, these open-space buildings can be much less efficient to run than 
traditional buildings. Many open-space buildings in DCPS are no longer being used in 
the manner for which they were designed (f.e., lots of flexible space for team teaching 
and small groups of children using many different spaces all the time). By 
superimposing more traditional class structures on these spaces, the classroom-size 
rectangles render much space useless for instruction. As a result, the ‘95-96 DCPS 
Utilization Survey and Capacity Review usually recommends significantly lower 
capacities for these open space buildings and additions than they had been designed to 
hold. This means the space pe r student available in these buildings is far oeater than in 
traditional school buildings, resulting in higher oi>erating costs and repair costs per 
student. 

Fewer children would attend schook with dedicated early childhood education 
programs 

Five of the elementary schools slated to be closed or “moved” are early 
childhood education centers: Hearst, Peabody, Petworth, Woodridge and Nalle. These 
nationally acclaimed programs are successful, in part, because of their small size and 
separation from upper elementary grades. Their single focus recognizes the importance 
of these early learning years. These schools should not be closed and merged into large, 
traditional elementary schools. 
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Fewer children would attend schools selected for them by their parents 

More than 1 1 ,000 DCPS students currently are enrolled in schools not within 
their neighborhood school’s boundaries according to DCPS records. (See following chart. 
Percent DCPS Enrollment w/SpecUd Permission by Ward ) The parents of these children 
have exercised their ri^t to school choice under established school system policy — 
policy advocated most recently by Trustee Chairman Bruce M. MacLauiy in 
coirespondrace with Councilmember Patterson. 

The proposed school closings will have a crushing effect on school choice, 
sending hundred of children “back” to their neighbdriiood schools. For example, 
r^proximately 160 out-of-bounds students at Hearst E.S. and at Eaton E.S., one of the 
Hearst receiving schools, would be sent back to their neighborhood schools. Another 70 
children now attending Gage-Eckington would be sent back to their nei^borhood 
schools to make room for children from schools proposed to be closed. It is consistent 
with past experience to predict that some parents, when told their child must attend the 
nei^borhood school they sought to avoid, will opt to move out of the District instead. 

A corollary effect of sending out-of-bounds students “back” to their 
neighborhoods is more racially segregated schools. Both Hearst and Eaton are two of the 
most diverse elementary schools in the city. If Hearst is closed, and out-of-bounds 
students ejected from ^on to make room for in-boundary Hearst children, the District 
will lose two of its best examples of voluntary desegregation resulted from the policy of 
school choice. This is a social policy implication that should not be lost on decision- 
makers. 


Outstanding Data Needs/Faulty Data Presented 

The school system has not yet conducted an accurate student emoUment census. 
(For more information, see Councilmember Patterson's 1996 letter to Congressman Tom 
Davis, Appendix). Therefore, the exact number of students attending DCPS schools, the 
number of those who are District residents, and the distribution of these students 
throughout the system are not known at this time. Without this information a major 
school closing effort should not be undertaken. 

Another issue not yet addressed in any significant way relates to student-teacher 
ratios and the desirability of returning to smaller class sizes. Research shows that the 
ideal class size for the first three grades is about 17 children; for grades 4-6, a class size 
of 21 or 22 is most effective. Research shows that primary students in classes of 19 or 
smaller achieve at significantly higher levels. When class xizes climb to 23 and above, 
achievement tends to decline (from US Report Card). 

In addition, much of data in the school closing and consolidation plan is 
incomplete or inaccurate. Examples are given below. 
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There is a lack of accurate demographic data underpinning school closing decisions 

School reconfiguration requires analysis of demognq)hic trends within small areas 
and neighborhoods within the city. While the city as a u^ole has lost population, there 
are areas of growth, predomirumtly in the central and western parts of the city. There is 
growth in much of Ward 1 , largely due to increases in immigration. Some areas of Wards 
2 and 3 show continued growth, as do pockets such as Fort Lincoln and around Catholic 
University in Ward 5. 

The proposed school closings do not accurately reflect future growth patterns in 
the District. In fact, there is an alarming lack of data on housing trends in the closing 
and consolidation plan. For example; 

> there is a proposal under consideration today to build 250 houses for woridng 
class people in the Fort Lincoln neighborhood. Thurgood Marshall E.S. (formerly 
Ft. Lincoln) will be to capacity in a few years and the closest school is Woodridge 
E.S., slated to be closed. 

► Five hundred sixty four housing units are to be renovated in the neighborhood 
around Nalle E.S., also slated for closing. 

•- While the Hearst neighborhood census indicates a recent decline in population, 
the area is going through a demogrrqrhic transition. As older families who 
populate this area retire and leave, housing will become more available, resulting 
in a younger population with children. 

>- Finally, major housing is being built behind Harrison E.S., another school on the 
closing list. The closing and consolidation plan fails to take into consideration 
that declines in the census tracts around Harrison are attributable to Metro 
construction which has been completed. This corrununity is imdergoing growth 
and a school will most likely be needed in the near future. 

Inconsistent and faulty data are driving the recommendations for closings 

In many instances, the reconunendations on school closings are based on 
inconsistent and faulty data. First, we must lay to rest the myth that DCPS is currently 
designed to accoirunodate 160-170,000 students as facilities staffhave stated. Fifty-four 
school buildings have been closed by DCPS since the mid-1970's, vtdien student 
enrollment was at its peak. Using the official DCPS recotrunended design capacities, 
there are 106,000 seats in the currently operating schools. If the Goals 2000 standards 
are used, there are approximately 1 10,000 seats when operating at 100% capacity. 
Undisputably, there is excess space in the school system; but there is nowhere near 
double the space needed. 

The physical condition and cost to repair analyses for many of the schools 
recommended for closing are incomplete and inaccurate. Here is just one example of 
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data missing fiom the closing and consolidation plan: At Nalle E.S., Freddie Mac has 
spent over $100,000 on facililities, including replacing the auditorium floor and putting 
air conditioning units in each classroom; floor tile is now being replaced. Nalle 
eliminated its fifth and sixth grades in order to become an early childhood school, which 
helps to explain why the school's enrollment is down. In addition, until fairly recently, 
Nalle housed administrative offices for DCPS. A second example: at Harrison E.S. the 
cost estimate calls for plumbing upgrades to renovate four toilet rooms, then lists under 
"ADA improvements" the same renovations, but counts the same cost twice. 

Program and design capacity data are inaccurate 

Throughout the closing and consolidation plan capacity figmes do not reflect 
reality. For example, the six resource rooms that DCPS claims could be converted to 
classrooms at Eaton E.S. to accommodate students from Hearst are not, in fact, 
convertible. Four of these rooms are already functioning solely as classrooms. Other 
rooms are used for art classes and ESL classrooms. 


Options for Reducing Space 

While this analysis has focused on elementary schools, the same problems exist 
for the junior and senior high schools recommended for closing. Inaccurate and 
incomplete data, transportation problems, open-space configuration limitations, and the 
lack of vision for what we really want our schools to look like plague the methodology 
used to make school closing proposals. In addition, the closing recommendations do not 
take into account the expected increase in population in these age groups and the eventual 
need for more space. 

To better match school space with changing population dynamics and to increase 
choice programs while preserving flexibility to meet future needs, the following options 
are recommended: 

Close an entire building if demographic trends justify it, if appropriate space is 
available in a nearby school without significant transportation barriers, and if the 
education program won’t be disrupted. 

> Rent or lease a wing or section, if it can be separated appropriately from the on- 
going education program (to help defray operating and capital costs); build a 
smaller new school on an adjacent or nearby site and then close, lease, or raze the 
old building. 

> Selectively demolish a wing and/or an addition if the neighborhood needs a 
school of smaller size for the foreseeable future as has been done in other 
jurisdictions, since reducing space is the goal and not necessarily reducing the 
number of buildings. 
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Recommeadations 

As stated above, decreasing excess space now used by D.C. schools is necessary 
to reduce operating and maintenance costs and to generate' funds to improve existing 
schools. The larger political envirionment requires that at least six schools be closed by 
September. The purpose of this analysis is to highligfit schools that should not be among 
the six selected for closur&hy^the Trustees. 

Using the characteristics of successful schools enumerated above such as strong 
test scores and community/parental involvement, plus demographic projections, it is 
recommended that the following schools remain open in their current buildings: 

► Harrison Elementary School 

» Hearst Elementary School 

► Lewis Elementary School 

► Nalle Elementary School 

► Patterson Elementary School 

► Peabody Early Childhood Center 

► Stevens Elementary School 

► Woodridge Elementary School 

This is not to se^ that each and every other school recommended for closing 
should, in fact, be closed. The fact before us, however, is that the D.C. Financial 
Responsibility Authority has directed DCPS to close six schools by September 1997. 
Given that directive and the short turnaround time between the proposal and the decision 
on school closings, it is the goal of this analysis to caution Trustees against the "worst 
case" scenario: closing and not replicating successful schools. 

Finally, it is reconunended that Petworth Early Childhood Center be kept intact 
and moved to the building formerly occupied by Burdick. Petworth is a neighborhood 
school with strong parental support and community partnerships. It houses a before- and 
after-care center, a bilingual special education program as well as a satellite program 
from Mamie D. Lee. Petworth's CTBS scores have increased significantly and it is 
becoming a multicultural population. The school community recognizes that its school 
needs physical improvement and is willing to relocate to Burdick. Not only is Whitter, 
the slated receiving school, a great distance for their young children to travel, even by 
bus, Whittier itself is also in danger of becoming overcrowded with students from other 
schools. 
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Appendix Items 

1 . 1996 Letter from Councilmember Patterson, joined by Councilmembers Brazil 
and Lightfoot, to Rep. Tom Davis (R-Va.) requesting GAO assistance in producing 
an accurate enrollment count at DCPS and the necessity for such a cotmt as a basis 
for policy decisions. 

2. February 1997 letter from Councilmember Patterson to DCPS Chief Operating 
Officer Charles Williams raising concerns about proposed school closing criteria 
and, specifically, the deletion of academic criteria. 

3. March 1997 letter from Councilmember Patterson to members of the 
Emergency Transitional Education Board of Trustees raising concerns about the 
proposed school closing criteria. 
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COUNCIL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON. D.C. JOOOA 


May 20, 1996 

The Honorable Tom Davis 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Davis: 

We write to ask you to request that the General Accounting Office assist in the 
1 996-97 enrollment census for the District of Columbia Public Schools. This is an issue 
that needs immediate consideration, as we note below. 

As you are most likely aware, because the Disoict of Columbia is not within the 
jurisdiction of any state, it is the only school district in the country that both performs and 
audits its annual student enrollment. It is therefore not surprising that questions have been 
raised from time to time about the validity of the D.C.P.S. enrollment census. 

There are many reasons why an accurate census is essential. Without it, the 
Council, Mayor and Board of Education cannot determine a per pupil funding formula for 
D.C.P.S. as mandated by the recently-enacted D.C. appropriations act. Without it the 
system cannot make sound decisions on which schools to close and consolidate, or where 
to expend its limited capital improvement money. Without knowing how many and where. 
students are enrolled, teachers are not allocated coirecdy. 

There is evidence today that D.C.P.S. is not counting its population accurately. 
According to the 1990 U.S. Census, for example, there were approximately 67,000 
students in D.C. public schools, and another 12.000 District children in private schools. 
Yet, again, D.C.P.S. claimed 80,382 students in the fall of 1990, and counted 79,802 in 
the fall of 1995. The steady enrollment figures are questionable given the Census 
estimates that the District has lost more than 50,000 residents since 1990. The statistical 
discrepancy between the 1990 Census data and the 1990 D.C.P.S. enrollment count is 
20.6% -- that is, D.C.P.S. assumes the census "missed" more than 20% of students. While 
it is true that the census undercounts minority populations, comparitive discrepancies for 
other cities range only as high as 8.8% in Atlanta - other figures are: Detroit, -4.5%; Los 
Angeles, -1.6%; Chicago, 4%; Baltimore, 4.4% and Philadelphia, 4.4%. 

The school system recently audited its enrollment count, and school officials claim 



the audit, by F.S. Taylor and Associates, confinBed a current-year enrollment of 78,591 - 
even though the audit firm itself counted only 68,000 students in D.C. classrooms, leaving 
the questionable assumption that more than 10,000 students were absent when the count 
was conducted. The D.C. Auditor is reviewing that audit and we expect a report on that 
review within the next week. We would anticipate asking, publicly, for a GAO enrollment 
count if the D.C. Auditor's review raises additional questions about the system’s audit. 

We believe, based on all of the above information, that it is necessary and 
appropriate that the federal goverrunent perform the enrollment auditing function for the 
District that is normally fulfilled by a state. We feel the GAO is the goverrunent entity 
best equipped to do the job. 

Because the enrollment figures on record are unreliable, we recommend that in this 
initial year, GAO actively assist the school system in undertaking its 1996-97 census 
rather than merely auditing the results of the system's own census. By participating in the 
conduct of the census, GAO will be able to collect much more reliable data on which to 
perform an audit. 

Finally, we urge that the GAO take preliminary steps toward this end immediately 
We suggest a letter be sent to the parents of all currently enrolled D.C.P.S. students in 
June, 1996 (schools ends the week of June 17) infonning them that the GAO will oversee 
the student census in the fall and that proof of residency in the District of Columbia will 
be required in order to enroll a child in the D.C. Public Schools. We suggest this letter 
also inform parents, as well as school system employees, that falsification of any 
enrollment documents may be grounds for prosecution under federal law. We think that 
such a letter is necessary to signal that the 1996-97 enrollment count will not be "business 
as usual" and to ease the task of verifying residency in the fall. 

Additional suggestions for the conduct of the 1996-97 enrollment census are 
contained in a memorandum to you dated May 14, 1996. Our staff is available to work 
with your staff and with GAO auditors. We have shared with the D.C. Financial 
Responsibility Authority our concerns and our intent to make this request, and believe the 
Authority is supportive of this approach. We look forward to hearing from you shortly. 
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COUNCIL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON, O.C. 20004 


KATHY PATTERSON 
COUNCILMEMBER. WARD 3 


Office: <202) 724-8062 
Fax:(202)724-8118 
After Hours: (202) 537-5037 


February 10, 1997 

General Charles Williams 
Chief Operating Offlcer 
D.C. Public Schools 

Washington D.C. 20004 Bv facsimile and mail 

Dear General Williams: 

1 write to follow up on our discussion at the Committee on Education, Libraries 
and Recreation meeting last week on your draft criteria for closing schools. 1 want to 
share my grave concern at one item missing from your list, and elaborate on my concerns 
with some of the other criteria included. 

The important criterion missing from your list is the current success of an 
individual school. School success should be a positive indicator, and should keep a school 
off any list of schools considered for closing. A school that is working for students, as 
evidenced by test scores; active participation of parents, teachers, and others in the 
community; and waiting lists for other students to attend, should be the very last school 
considered for closing. This gets to the very heart of what the D.C. Public Schools exist to 
accomplish: the education of children. And where education is flourishing, any policy 
decision that interrupts that success should be avoided at all costs. 

I continue to have concerns about bow you may be interpreting "out of boundary 
students" as a criteria, though I appreciate your acknowledging my point Thursday that a 
high proportion of out of boundary students usually indicates a school's success. You 
should know that this criteria was considered four years ago, with very negative impact 
on several schools tbaL while located in my ward, serve a large number of students from 
across the city. This background may be useful for you to understand as this decision 
making process goes forward, and I look forward to a more thorough discussion. 

1 also continue to be concerned about the use of a school's potential for sale as a 
criterion in closing decisions. Again, it is important to constantly remind ourselves why 
schools exists; and why we have sought throughout history to provide neighborhood 
schools for children and families. As 1 indicated on Thursday, once a preliminary list of 
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schools has been completed based on educational criteria, it may be relevant to look at a 
facility's potential value if put to other use - but that should never be a "first tier” 
criterion. 

I look forward to a more thorough discussion of these and other issues when we 
talk later this week. 

I enclose, for your information, responses provided to me by Fire Chief Otis Latin 
concerning the recent rire code inspections, and I would direct your attention specirically 
to a response that indicates that Lieutenant Matthews is to continue to be the fire 
department's chief contact, along with Chief Bullock, which is somewhat different from 
your statement to me last week that you and Chief Bullock will be the principal contact 
persons. 

Thank you for your commitmrait to the District's children. 


Sincerely yours, 



Kathy Patterson 


Ends. 

cc: Councilmember Kevin Chavous 
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COUNCIL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20004 


Ofce 12021 724 8062 

KATHY PATTERSON F«x (202l 724 81 18 

COUNCILMEMBER. WARD 3 Arrca Houm: (202) S37-S037 


March 5, 1997 


Peter A. Gallagher 

1800 KStreeLNW Suite 910 

Washington, DC 20006 

Dear Mr. Gallagher: 


By facsimile 


I write, and am writing to each member of the Emergency Transitional Education 
Board of Trustees, from ( I ) the knowledge that you are planning to consider criteria for 
closing schools at a meeting tomorrow night and (2) a concern that critical educational 
issues I had anticipated seeing in the Long Range Facilities Master Plan draft I received 
earlier this week are. in fact, short-changed in the current draft 


1 urge you to consider the following questions as prior questions that should be 
answered before you will be able to determine which schools to close and how many 
schools to close in what time period. 


( 1 ) What is your vision for D.C. Public Schools in the next decade and moving into the 
21st Century? Do you, for example, envision a system of small schools serving 
elementary school students? Ernest L. Boyer, with the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, suggests 400 as a good upper limit for elementary students; 
our average is now 440 students. If you envision many small schools, and assume a 
student population of roughly 75,000 students, that would indicate a need for mote 
schools, albeit smaller schools, at the elementary level than we now have. 

(2) What is your vision of whom the D.C. Public Schools will be serving? I3o you hope to 
strengthen the D.C. Public Schools to the point where the system re-attracts a signiFicant 
number of the estimated 15,000 school-aged children now attending private schools? Do 
you know where those students now live? Where and how will you serve them? 
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(3) There has long been a desire on the part of many parents and educators to fully serve 
the 3- and 4-year-olds in the District with pre-kindergarten. Today the education of 
children under S is not mandatory and preschool programs are based on funding and 
space available. Such enrichment is enormously important to the academic success of 
children from disadvantaged homes. In addition, new welfare laws will move more 
mothers out of the home into the workforce with a conrunensurate need for childcare. If 
your educational goal is to serve all 3- and 4-year-olds, where and how do you anticipate 
serving them? There are roughly 3,400 more children in kindergarten than in pre-K; if we 
expanded pre-K to serve all 4-year-olds, that would require 174 more classrooms. Would 
you serve these children in their local elementary schools? 

(4) A similar question with regard to junior and senior high school-age students. If your 
educational goals include a significant decline in the drop-out rate, we need to be thinking 
in terms of serving more secondary students than we now serve. Roughly 35% of the 
students who start ninth grade drop out. Strong career programs might retain and attact 
back large numbers of teens - what is your vision here? 

(5) Do you anticipate returning to smaller class sizes - reversing the budget-driven policy 
decision made by the elected Board last spring to increase class size? I hope so; that is 
another educational issue that impacts on facilities. 

These questions are obviously not exhaustive, but merely indicative of the kinds of 
educational issues that should form the basis for a comprehensive facilities master plan. 
Other concerns: we still do not have a defensible, accurate count of students, nor of out- 
of-District students attending D.C. schools. Census data indicates that our preschool 
population is growing, not declining, in spite of other District trends, another key factor. 

I fully appreciate that the District of Columbia is under a Congressional mandate 
to close six schools this fiscal year, and I do not personally take exception with that 
mandate. At the same time, the D.C. Public Schools, like the D.C. government generally, 
has long been deficient in planning ~ in making specific operational decisions based on 
comprehensive review and analysis of goals for the future. 

It is my understanding that the Trustees see the educational program, as contrasted 
with operational issues, as your primary concern in meeting the mandate set forth by the 
D.C. Financial Responsibility Authority. I raise many of these questions to make the 
point that you cannot easily separate the two, and that your educational goals should be 
driving your facilities decisions, and not the other way around. 1 am frankly concerned 
that educational issues are not being adequately addressed. A case in point: it's my 
understanding that the lead person representing the system's chief academic officer on the 
task force concerned with school closings is, in fact, a facilities person and not someone 
fully engaged in academics. A second example I raised at the budget hearing this past 
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Friday: dropped from the list of criteria for closing schools was the criterion, 'peformance 
indicators," which 1 believe should be reinstated as a criterion. 

1 urge you to frame your discussion of facilities issues in educational terms: in 
terms of mission and service. Thank you for your consideration of these concerns. If you 
would like to discuss any of these concerns, general or specific, I am at your disposal. 


Sincerelv vours. 



Kathy Patterson 


cc: Councilmember Kevin Chavous 

General Charles Williams 
Paula Perelman 
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